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(lira OcTOBEB 11 
THE MEAKS OF OBTAINING A SCIENTIFIC BASIS FOR THE 
A.UCH.EOLOGY OP SCOTLAND. 

ARCHiEOLOGY, or the science of things that are old, embraces 
the syatematic knowledge of the forms, dimensions, composi- 
tion, associations, and geographical distribution of the objects 
which it studies. This knowledge, which is precise in its 
nature, and is derived from examination and comparison of 
the objecta themselves, forms the groundwork of the science. 
It is purely the product of observation, and there neither is, 
nor can be, anytliing of a speculative or hypothetical nature 
included in it. Upon tliis groundwork of exact knowledge 
there may be raised a superstructure of conclusions as to the 
relations of these objects to ancient conditions and customs 
of human life, which they more or less clearly disclose ; and 
in this, it« widest scope, archceology aims at producing a 
history of man by his works, of art by its monuments, of 
culture by ita manifestations, and of civilisation by ita 
developments. 

But there are two conditions involved which have to be 
considered with reference to the practical realisation of aims 
80 comprehensive. It is manifest that for a study so vast in 
its range, and dealing with materials so diverse in character 
OB the products of human industry, art, culture, religion, and 
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civilisation, in every past age and in every clime, no indi- 
vidual industry could suflBce for the collection of a sufficient 
body of materials, and no single life would aflford the time 
requisite for their examination. Thus, although there is not, 
and cannot be, in the present state of our knowledge, any 
such thing as a general science of archaeology applicable to 
the world as a whole,^ it may be possible, by limiting the 
area of investigation, to acquire a systematic knowledge of 
the remains of man's occupation of one particular section of 
the earth's surface. But as it is certain that the natural 
environments and the actual conditions of human life have 
always differed to a greater or less extent ia different regions, 
it follows that the facts wliich are ascertained regarding 
them, and the conclusions drawn from them, in one area, do 
not necessarily apply to any other. It would therefore be 
unscientific to assume (as is so often done) that the ascer- 
tained phenomena of man's existence in one region can be 
taken as revealing the unascertained phenomena of his exist- 
en(!o in auotlier region ; and hence, in whatever locality we 
may commence our investigations, the first question must 
always bo — What are the facts ? 

l^eginning thus with the examination of the materials 

' Why hIiouM wo cx|)cct the prehistoric portion of the history of mankind 
to Im) inoro tMisily dealt with than the liistoric portion ? No man has yet been 
l)old enough to attempt the construction of a systematic history of the world, 
compiled from authentic records of all nations. Yet this would be an easy 
tiuik ('()ui|)An'd with the construction of a general system of archaeology 
di'ducrd from the uotual n^mains of all past races. WTien a number of limited 
an'iiH have In^cn exhaUHtivdy investigated, and the results placed on record 
it may \m jkosNible to pnu'red a step farther, and to formulate general con- 
rhisionM upplicablo to wider an'OM, such as Europe, or Eastern or Western 
Asia, or Afri«'a or America, but at present no body of materials exists from 
whit'h tlu» ari'ha'ology of any one of these lai^r areas may be studied 
HyHtomatically, and until this is iwiwiblo for all these great areas, it is mani- 
festly innK>HHibli» tlittt any general conclusions can be arrived at, which can 
be appliiuiblo to the world as a whole. 
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existing witliin the area which fonns the field of our study, 
it is further necessary, when these are exhnuBted, to proceed 
to the examination of the materials existing within the 
neighhooring areas, for the purpose of comparing them, 
determining typical relationships, and eatahlishing the limita- 
tion of typical forms to such areas as are characterised hy 
thera. In other words, beginning with geographical areas 
established by physical conditions, we proceed to the deter- 
mination of orchjEological areas, which are disclosed by iJie 
distributioQ of typical forms among the products of human 
industry, art, and institutions. 

But if it be true that the study of archeology is the 
study of phenomena which differ in different areas of the 
earth's surface, it is equally true that it is also the study of 
phenomena which have differed at different times within the 
same area. 

It would be difficult — if, indeed^ it be not impossible — to 
point to any portion of the earth's surface that has remained 
from the earliest times unaffected by movements of popula- 
tions, migrations of tribes, invasions and colonisations, or 
other changes not dependent on purely physical conditions. 
It follows from this tliat there will be, and as matter of fact 
it is known that there are, found in almost any given area 
products that are archstologicaUy characteristic of different 
and even of distant areas, imported by wars, by commerce, 
by colonisation, or other movements of population. These 
are readily separated from the materials proper to the 
country in which they are found, by tlieir difference from 
purely native types ; and they are as readily assigned to 
their true sources by their identity with the types native to 
the region from which they were derived. It is evident that 
each geographical group of relics will differ from the others, 
as the peoples themselves differed in customs, in religion, 
in culture, and civilisation; and it ie equally evident that 




changea of customs and religion, and progress in culture and 
civilisation, also produce differences wluch gi'eatly alter t 
character of the relics of the same people in different ages. 
It follows from this that whatever may be the area selected 
for investigation, we must be prepared to recognise among 
the materials which it presents one great group of relics, 
which I shall term the principal group, embracing all the 
types that are indigenous ; and also other groups, embracing 
types that are not indigenous, imported from other areas, 
which I will designate derived groups, because their parent 
group exists in some different and possibly distant area. But 
Btill furtlier, in the principal group of relics indigenous to 
the area under investigation, we must be prepared to find 
subordinate groups, characterised by differentiation of types 
in respect of material, form, and specialty of purpose, because 
the progress of culture and civilisation has always been 
characterised by what is now called division of labour, with 
reference to tlie aggi-egate, although, in its initial stages, it is 
simply increasing specialty of individual effort, which natur- 
ally suggests the devising of separate implementa specially 
contrived for separate purposes. It is clear, therefore, that 
in any given area we may expect to meet with a variety of 
objects, separable into groups, composed of types which differ 
from each other from two causes — 1st, Because they may be 
products of different areas ; and 2d, Because they may be 
products of different stages of progress within the same area. 
A^in, the investigation of the human occupation of any 
given area naturally resolves itaelf into two sections — the 
more recent, in which we have the assistance and confirma- 
tion of record ; and the more remote, in which we have no 
such assistance or confirmation, but are dependent entirely 
on scientific deduction from materials that are not necessarily 
of the nature of records. But the archaeology of the historic 
period and the archieology of the non-historic period do in 
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fiict constitute two sections of the flame investigation, con- 
ducted by the same processes in both cases, and the results 
in both depending on the application of tbe same principles. 
It has been ably demonstrated by Dr. Arthur Mitchell, my 
predecessor in the Lecturesliip, that " in drawing conclusions 
as to the capacity and culture of individuals or of aggre- 
gates, there cannot be one method for prehistoric man and 
another for existing man." We do not therefore begin by 
postulating a condition of human life in Scotland that is un- 
known to experience, nor can we end by deducing this. 

All voyages of discovery commence from a known point 
of departure, and all descriptions of unknown regions are 
intelligible only in so far as the objecti and circumstances 
that are described are comparable to others which are already 
known. We may grope our way back into the darkness of 
tbe past by the light reflected from the present ; but we 
cannot project ourselves into the unknown, or proceed to 
describe it without reference to anything that is known. 
And when we consider that we ourselves are but links in the 
long chain of human existences, reaching from the remotest 
past to the living present, and that all our systems, institu- 
tions, and environments have grown out of those of previous 
ages, we shall the more readily see how close la the relation- 
ship between all that has been and all that now exists in the 
country we inhabit. As we have derived our being from 
those who have gone before, so also the institutions which 
environ us and shape our lives owe their existence to those 
that preceded them ; and they differ from those of the past in 
no other sense and no greater degree than we differ from the 
men of the past No doubt it is true that tbe existing 
culture and civilisation of Scotland do differ greatly from 
the culture and civilisation of the same area in primeval 
times ; but is the nature of the difference such that it cannot 
be extinguished by adding to the earlier result the products 
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of opportunity, experience, and inherited acqtiirement, ■which 
enter so much more largely into the composition of the 
culture and civilisation of later times ? Is it the fact that 
the difference between us and the remotest of our ancestors 
ia not the same in kind, because it varies in degree, from that 
■which exists between us and those of them who are less 
remote ? Will any one say of our great-grandfatliers that if 
they had had the opportunity, experience, and acquirement 
tliat we possess, they -would not have exhibited correspond- 
ing results ? And if this be true, am I not justified in say- 
ing that the earliest culture and civilisation of which we 
have traces in Scotland are the culture and the civilisation 
wliich we njiglit have exhibited had we been iu the places of 
the men and women of that time ; and that our present cul- 
ture and civilisation are neither of a kind nor a degree which 
would have been unattainable by them had their lines fallen 
in our places ? There ia therefore no great gulf fixed between 
us and them which cannot be bridged by experience. 

In point of fact, there is nothing of the nature of a human 
custom, system, or institution existing that is not more or less 
deeply rooted in the past ; and the primitive phenomena of 
culture and civilisation bear the same relation to those that 
now exist, that the germ bears to the plant, or the sapling to 
the tree. Thus the past still lives in the present; and there- 
fore there can be no intelligent appreciation of the systems 
and institutions that surround us, unless there be also some 
knowledge of their original conditions and the processes of 
their growth. It is sometimes charged against archaeologists 
that their studies have no possible bearing on the intellectual 
or social life of the present age, because it matters not a jot 
to us what these prehistoric men did — they are dead, and the 
world is done with them. It ia true that they are dead ; but 
the world will never he done with them. Their work is built 
into the whole fabric of our existing iostitutiona, and it can- 
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.not bat be of some importance to us that we should know 
what was done in these old times, when the foundations were 
laid on which succeeding generations have been able to rear 
the highest culture and the most beneficent civiliaation tlie 
world has yet seen. 

How then ia this knowledge to be obtained ? "What are 
the materials from which it is derived ? And what are the 
systematic methods by which they are made to reveal their 
story! 

The materials from which we derive our knowledge of the 
culture and civilisation existing in Scotland in the past, in- 
clude all the remains of man and his works that are found 
within that area. It is impossible to say of any of these 
relics that it may not be useful or important for this purpose. 
It might be othenviae if the whole of the objects that were 
associated with our forefathers in life and in death had been 
preserved. But so far is this from being the case, that the 
chief difficulty which besets the study is the excessive rarity 
of the materiab. The disproportion between the scantiness 
of the materials available and the vastness of the results 
that are popularly desired may be illustrated by supposing 
that the problem is to reproduce such a picture of the city 
of Edinbuj^h, and of the culture and civilisation of its in- 
habitants, as would supply the place of contemporary record ; 
and to do this with no other materials at command than a 
single basketful of rubbish from a dust-Iieap. But arcbte- 
ology does not pretend to supply the place of contemporary 
record, even if all the materials that have been associated 
with the life of the past were available. And when we think 
how many of these must have perished through natural causes, 
and how many more have been destroyed by heedless hands, 
the wonder is that the existing remnant should be capable of 
yielding any scieutilic result. It is to be obsert'ed, however, 
that such results are not bo much dependent upon the quan- 
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tity of materials as upon their quality ; and hence an object 
that to an ordinary observer may appear to he absolutely 
without interest of any kind, may prove to be actually in- 
valuable in a scientific point of view. 

It is characteristic of all educated communities that they 
are careful of their scientific materials, because they stimulate 
observation, and exert in other ways a special influence on the 
increase of knowledge. And there are special reasons for ex- 
ceptional carefulness of the materials of archffiological science. 
They are in their nature essentially different from those of the 
natural sciences. The materials used iu the study of these 
sciences are natural objects ; and Nature is prodigal of her 
productions. But the arclireologist deals with the rarely- 
occurring relics of the industry or art of bygone generations 
of men. They were not originally produced in the abound- 
ing profiision which is characteristic of natural objects ; they 
neither reproduce themselves, nor are they in any manner 
reprodiicible ; and the loss of any of them is thus a per- 
manent injury to science. While, therefore, the quantity of 
tlie materials of our science was limited originally by the 
nature of the objects themselves, and has been further less- 
ened by the fact that natural causes have failed to preserve 
the whole number that originally existed, it has been still 
further reduced by centuries of destruction and waste, and is 
being continually reduced even now by the operations inci- 
dent to a high condition of social and agricultural progress. 
This is especially true of those classes of remains that are of 
the nature of constructions — such as earthworks and fortifi- 
cations of stone, hnfr<drcles, underground dwellings, barrows 
and sepulchral coims, stone circles, early churches and their 
graveyards, and the like. Yet these are almost imperishable, 
if they could tie protected from the hands of men ignorant of 
their nature and associations, and heedless of the loss to 
science occasioned by their destruction. They form the most 
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strikii^ and the most legible evidencea of the remoter life 
and liistoiy of the nation. As they alone possess the story of 
Scotland's prehistoric time, they stand to us in precisely the 
same relation as the original records of her historic time. 
We know that the liistory of Scotland is not the history of 
any other nation on earth, and that if her records were 
destroyed, it would matter nothing to us that all the records 
of all other nations were preserved. They could neither tell 
the story of our ancestors, nor restore the lost links in the 
development of our culture and civilisation. So, if our an- 
cient monuments be aU destroyed, it will be nothing to us that 
those of England or Ireland or France or Scandinavia are still 
preserved, for Scotland's antiquities are not the same as those 
of Scandinavia or England, or any other region that can be 
named. They belong to Scotland because they are insepa- 
rable features of her individuality ; and they belong to Scotch- 
men in general in a sense in which they can never belong 
to the holders of the lands on which they are placed. They 
cannot he collected, like the other rehcs that are removed into 
museums ; but they can be preserved aud protected. The 
necessity for some kind of efficient protection ' is all the more 
ui^nt because the utilitarianism of the present age is so 
' A bil], prepared by Sir John Lubbock, with tho mt«ntion of providing 
for the better protection of sDcient mouiunenta, has beeo for some time befora 
Fsrliament. It propows the appointiuBiit of a CommisiioD, consisting of th< 
TnutMa of the British Uusenm, who shsll have power to apply the proTisiona 
of the Act to any monnmpnt they may jndgB worthy of prcservntion, and 
which is not situated in any park, garden, or pleasure-ground. The word 
"monument" is defined to include "any British, CeUic, Bomau, Danish, or 
Skion vork, stnusture, or remsLDS," and the Act may be applivd to any of 
thew by ierring a notim on tho owner or occnpier, who, aflor moh aemoe, is 
to be guilty of D misdemoanour if be i^jaros or permits injury to it, either by 
deMroying, ramuving, defacing, altering, covering up, building on, or onder- 
niining the mounmont or its site. If the CotDmissioaers refuse to vonsent to 
■ propOHHi interference with a monument, the owner may rvquire thcni to 
pnrchaiw it or a power of rcaltaint over it. The Society of Anliquaiioii of 
SMtUod, while neither disapproving of the principle nor of the general |iru- 
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rapidly obliterating the sentiment and the superstition which 
Iiave hitherto proved their most powerful protectors. In 
those portions of the country in which the improving agri- 
culturist has been longest at work, you may traverse extensive 
districta without meeting with a single sepulchral cairn, where 
but a century ago they were numerous. The larger structures, 
such 33 hill-forta and defensive enclosures, placed mostly on 
sites more or less inaceeaaible to the plough, have been 
less despoiled, but the havoc among them has also been 
great. The Brochs, those massive, dry-built, round towers, 
which are still the most numerous and the most striking of 
all our structural antiquities, are fast disappearing as culti- 
vation increases. Though forming by far the largest and the 
most interesting class of architectural remains existing in the 
country, it is only of recent years that any systematic attempt 
has been made to obtain a permanent scientific record of 
their structural character and the nature of their contained, 
relics ; but in a very few years at farthest the materials for 
completing tliat record will cease to exist. In fact, so rapidly 
are our prehistoric structures converted into dykes and drains, 
farm-steadings and cottar houses, that the generation which 
becomes fully possessed with the desire to prosecute the study 
of the works and ways of its ancestors, as a branch of scien- 
tific research, will also discover the fact that the study is no 

Tifliona of the bill, objects atroogly, in bo far is Scotland is to bo affectal by 
such legislation, to its odminiBtration being vested in the Troatees of ilifl 
Britisli Musenm. They ore of opinion that the Board of Trustees for Uuin- 
factures uid ImprovemBnts in Scotlsjid is the proper body to be entnuted 
with the protection of the Scottith moDDmeDU, because this Board, which is 
> bniDch of the public aeirice established in Scotland, occupies ■ portion with 
napect tn the national antiquities in Scotland precisely analogous to thai of 
the Trustees of the British Museum in England ; and it ia hoped that the 
promoters of the bill may gire effect tu this suggestion in a future mnosure. 
[With regard to the nature of the relaUoOB of thu Board of HanufftctiirBB with 
the Society of Antiquariet and th« National Hiuciun of Antiquities, see the 
note at p. 14.] 
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longer possible, on account of the total deatraction of the 
materials.' And, in that day, it will certainly seem to them 
the strangest and most inexplicable of all the phenomena of 
the past, that we, who ransack the remoteat ends of the earth 
in order to increase our knowledge and fiU our museums, 
should have looked on with indifference, while every page of 
the unrecorded history of our own land, and every vestige of the 
unwritten records of the culture and civilisation of our fore- 
fathers, was recklessly effaced. I will not conjecture by what 
name this impatriotic, unscientific apathy may be called, 
when the true scientific value of all these things will be 
■widely known and justly appreciated. For the time will 
come when this knowledge will be as eagerly sought after as 
it is DOW regarded with indifference, — when the pubhc purse 
will be more readily opened for researches in Britain than for 
researches in Cypnis or in Mesopotamia, and when it will be 
considered the chief merit of our national museums that 
they are national. And why should it not ? Is there any 
scientific, or other reason, which demands that our Axchreo- 
logy should not begin at home ? Can we possibly be more 
interested in the ancient history of other nations than in the 
ancient history of our own people ? Are the sculptured 
stones of Nineveh really of more importance to us than the 
sculptured stones of Scotland ? Can we possibly have an 

' " It appears tlist within the last half-csntiiry there has been a greatar 
dntrodioii of Iruh autiquities, through sheer wantomicaa, than tlio stortua 
and frcMt and lightning of ages could have accomplished. Such acta of van- 
daliam have not bean alvaya perpotraWd by tho unlpttered peaaant. They 
have most frequently beeo committed by contractors for the erection of iiaw 
boildings, for the aako of the atones, or, far the same reason, by men of 
atation and edomtion." — Wakflman'H Handbook of Irish AnliquilUt, p. 81. 
Though no oue has written ao etrongly a^ this with regard to the state of 
matters in Scotland, there ia too much reason for the belief that if it had been 
written it would scarcely have been an exaggerated rinw of tho general testi- 
mony of the BUthora of the Staiidical Aaounti of Pariaha, and other topo- 
gnphka] wrilvra. 
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interest in the scenes and legeuds of Egj'ptian or Assyrian 
sculptures whieli we cannot feel for the scenes and legends 
car^'ed on the monuments of out forefathers ? It cannot be 
the fact that we have greater regard for other men's ancestors 
tlian for the memory of our own, I think, if we try to per- 
suade ourselves of this, we shall fail, and if we deal closely 
with the question, we shall be obl^ed to confess that Scot- 
land and its antiquities have claims to our attention and 
regard that are prior to those of all other lands, and all 
other antiquities. It is true that the antiquities of Assyria, 
Egypt, Greece, and Eome have also their interest for us in 
connection with the various developments of literatui'e, 
science, and art. It is to be observed, however, that they 
have no greater interest for us than for any other nation 
■which is equally a participant in these benefits. But the 
antiquities of Scotland belong to us as they belong to no 
other people. No other nation can divide with us the pecu- 
liar interest of them. They are ours alone, — ours, as a 
special inheritance entailed in the line of our posterity by 
the law of nature, and unalterably inalienable. 

The nature of the materials of archreological science being 
thus peculiar, the methods of detiling with them must neces- 
sarily be also, to some extent, peculiar. The first duty which 
we owe to them is their preservation, because, as I have indi- 
cated, their disappearance would be equivalent to the destruc- 
tion of a series of national records, which time and the 
elements had spared, to be deliberately effaced in an age of 
the highest and most widely-diffused culture. The second 
duty is the collection of those that are portable, and thus 
Hable to be lost or destroyed, I have said that the study of 
archeeology is based upon the phenomena presented within 
definite geographical areas, and that the first question in 
every such area is, What aro the facts ? The answer to this 
question can only be given in the concrete, by the formation 
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bl^^^^iaiistive collection ^om the whole area to be studied, 
r that the arcL^oIogy of Scotland cannot be founded 
on materials collected from any area which is less than Scot- 
land. In other words, the collection that is to form the basis 
of the science must he complete and exhaustive, and to be so 
it must be national. Every nation that has made progress 
in archeology has begun by the recognition of this as the 
first principle of its action, and the ultimate aim of its efforts. 
Such a collection, although estahlished on a permanent foot- 
ing as a national institution, must always he to a large extent 
dependent on the generous co-operation of individuals for its 
completely eshaustive character. But tliis is a truly national 
object, to which every one may contribute as circumatancea 
have placed it in his power, without impoverishing himself 
and yet with the certainty of enriching posterity with a 
legacy of materials which they will have come too late to 
acquire for themselves. For, be it remembered, that the idea 
of nationality cannot be confined to the existing individuals 
(who have no monuments and no history), but includes the 
aggregate in all its relations of space and time. Strip the 
nation of ita monuments and history, and what is there left 
to be signified by the term national ? I think the inference 
from this is irresistible, and that it is scarcely possible to 
conceive an object more truly national than that which aims 
at illustrating the nation's infancy, — preserring the memo- 
rials of the unlettered stages of tlmt culture which now 
speaks in all languages, and the tokens of the primitive con- 
dition of that civilisation which now spreads ita beneficent 
influences over all lands. 

The collection thus amassed in the 14'ational Museum of 
Antiquities may therefore be regarded as the great caim 
destuied to perpetuate to all future generations a know- 
ledge of the civilisation and culture, the arts and industries, 
the social systems and institutions of our forefathera in 
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tlie remoter ages. And, as the Society of Antiquaries 
haa acted on the principle which it seeks to inculcate, 
by making over to the nation as national property the 
whole of its extensive and valuable collections,^ it is jus- 
tified in expecting that every true-hearted Scotsman who 
may possess similar materials will regard them as a sacred 
trust, and consider it his duty to add a stone to the calm, by 
laying them as his offering on the altar of his country. The 
collection, as it now exists, is already important in a scientific 
point of view, and its capabilities are immensely greater than 
' On 6tb NoTember 1851 a deed of tranrfer ftnd ngrrement was eieculed, 
by wliioh the Society of Antiqnnriea traiuiferred to tlie Board of Trustees for 
MsuuTBCtonia, ete., in Scotland, for behoof of the pnblic, eubject to the genenil 
direction and control of the Lords CommiaBionora of Her Majca^'a Treainry, 
"alt and whole the entire coUection of uitiquities, coins, medals, portraits, 
manlMCnpts, and books belonging to the said Society of Antiquaries, with all 
■nch additions as may bo hereafter mode thereto, together with the cnbinets, 
glus-cases, fittings, and other? in which the aame are contained ;" and the 
Society also became bound, at its own etpenae, "to trsBsTer and remoTe the 
tatae to the apnrtmenta to be provided by the said Commiasioncra and Trus- 
taea." On the other hand, the Bonrd of Mannfactures, with the consent and 
approval of the TrBsanry, as embodied in the Treaaury minute of let July 
ISSl, became bound to provide Gt and proper Bocommodation, free of expense, 
to the Society in the pToaent Royal tastitation buildiug in Edinburgh, or 
other public building in that city, for the prcftorratioD and exhibition to the 
pnblic of the coUectiona of antiquitica thus conveyed to them in trust for the 
public, the charge and management of the collections to remain with tbe 
Society, mbject to such regulotiona and directions as might from time to time 
be prescribed by the Board of Manufactures, with consent and approval of the 
Treasnrj, while, in order to provide for the representation of the Board in the 
management, the Society a bound to elect annually two members of the 
Board (being also members of the Society) as membera of its ConnciL Binca 
thi Museum thus acquired tbe character of a national institution the eollofl- 
tian haa been enormonsly increased in extent and value, while the Sodc^Ti 
relieved of the bunlen of its maiiitfnanco, has been enabled to devote its efforts 
more systematicslly to the derelopmont of tbe acientiSc capabilities of the 
ooUectitm. This arrangement has been found to work so well, that it has 
recently bnen taken aa the model of an agreement concluded in aimilar terms 
between the Treaaury and the Royal Iriah Academy with napcct to their 
Husenm. 
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the Opportunities which have been liitherto affoixled for their 
development. But if there were added to it all the speciraena 
that are known to exist in private hands as mere waifs and 
straya. or in private collections kept in conntry houses, as odd 
things found in the neighbourhood, not only would the 
Museum be largely increased in importance as a National 
Institution, but it would have taken a long step towards be- 
coming an exhaustive collection. Its scientific value would 
thus be immeasurably increased, because, as I have shown, 
the scientific value of a national collection depends entirely 
on its being completely repreaentative of the area from which 
it J3 collected. 

The true value of any collection must always be measured 
by the extent to which it can be made useful in promoting 
the increase of knowledge ; and hence it is neither the num- 
ber of its specimens, the variety of types they represent, nor 
even Uieir fineness or rarity, that constitutes its cliief scientific 
value. In point of fact, the majority of small, uncatalogued, 
and undescribed collections are made on principles which 
are not conducive to their scientific value and utility. Take 
the case of a collector of stone implements, who amasses 
a few hundreds of specimens. He has made a collection, 
indeed, wliich has an imposing appearance, and contains 
an admirable selection of different forms and varieties 
of type. But at what cost has it been made ? I mean 
at what cost to science ? Is it the chief object of the 
science to amass stone implements ? Is it not rather to 
gather up and preserve the record of facts associated with 
them ? Had their actual associations been preserved, each 
of these implements would liave had a cluster of facts at- 
tached to it. One may have been associated with one set of 
funereal customs, another with another. One may have been 
associated with a particular form of urn or a peculiar method 
of constructing a cairn, and another with a peculiar assemblage 
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of tools, weapons, or onmments, in different materials. A 
whole page of the history of culture and civilisation may 
thus have been attached to each of them, and yet, for the sake 
of adding an object thus deprived of its chief utility to a 
collection of things rendered equally useless, the specimen ia 
divorced from all its associations, and reduced to the rank of 
a mere stone implement, while the page of history is cancelled 
heyond the possibility of recovery,' On the other hand, had 
the specimen been preserved, retaining its cluster of facts 
attached to it, and placed in scientific association with its 
fellows in a great general collection, not only would this par- 
ticular page of history have been recovered, but another 
might still be revealed. It might become evident by 
comparison that the stone implement with this particu- 
lar cluster of facts appended to it, is of the same typical 
form as other stone implements which have similar clusters 
of facts appended to them, and that these all differ in the 
same respects from others that have different clusteis of 
facts attached to them. In this way it might be possible to 
arrive at conclusions as to how far, and in what special particu- 
lars, the stone age culture and civilisation differed in different 
areas. The scientific value of a general collection thus lies alto- 
gether outside of the specimens themselves, and consists mainly 
in its being made exhaustively representative of the area from 

' These remu-ka do not of roitrso apply to collcctioiu irhicli tre the fruits 
of scientific research, ByBt«matically conducted, with b special object in view. 
While Ecicnee is directly the guner, the country is not, in the long run, the 
loser, bj such resurchea as thoae of Sir Richnnl Colt Hooro, Mr, Faoseett, 
Mr. Batemau, and Canon GroenwelL The epeciol deKriptiou of their re- 
seaichea and coUections in scientific monographs, copiously illuatrateil, has 
rendered them nniyersolly uTailable as scientific materials, and they have in 
this manner become Tirtuolly, if not actually, the property of the public 
The Fanssett collection is now the chief attracttoD of the Mayer Muaeam at 
Liferpoolithc Balenian colloctiou is deposited ia the muHenm at Derby, and 
Canon GrcenwcU has earned the gratitude of the nation by placing theEnglioh 
portion of his oadTftUed collectioa in the British Muaeum. 
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■whicli it 18 collected, and in the preservation of the wliole 
cluster of facts dependent on the character and associations 
of each individual specimen. 

Towards the accomplishment of this great object, by the 
collection and preservation of the relics in its museum, and 
by the illustration of their scientific associations and relations 
in its Proixedings the Society of Antiquaries ha3 devoted 
its energies and its means for a hundred years. That it is 
still far from being accomplished is not to be wondered at, 
■when we consider the magnitude of the undertaking, and the 
special difficulties tliat have beset the Society at almost every 
step in its progress. Eemembering that it is a national object, 
we cease to be surprised that it has not been accomplished 
without a national effort. But it is gratifying to think that 
what has been effected is the result, for the most part, of the 
patriotic co-operation of a generous public — peer and peasant 
alike contributing to make the collection useful to science 
and worthy of the country. And in thus recoimnending 
tliat a national effort should now be made to complete 
the work so worthily begun, it is to be observed, that I 
recommend nothing with respect to these prehistoric mate- 
rials, which is not regarded on public grounds as neces- 
sary with respect to the historic materials which still exist 
imutilised throughout the country, since a national effort 
is now being made to obtiuu an exhaustive collection of 
them. 

Supposing, then, that we have obtained an exhaustive 
collection of materials from the area now called Scotland, how 
are we to extract from them the story of human progress on 
Scottish soil ? 

The natural method is so nearly akin to the scientific 
method, that it may be taken by way of illustration. When a 
man finds an old implement in some hole in the ground, the 
first question which occurs to him is. What was this for ? and 



the second, Wliat is it made of ? I have supposed that the 
exhaustive collection which we are to study has been made — 
in other woixls, that we have before us the great cairn, con- 
sisting of all the implements recovered from the soil of Scot- 
land piled into one heap. By following this natural method, 
and interrogating each of the implementa separately as to its 
purpose, we find no difficulty in getting out all the edge-tools 
and arranging them in separate heaps, consisting of different 
tj'pes of tools — such as axes, chisels, gouges, saws, knives, 
and so forth — or types of weapons such as arrow-heads, spear- 
heads, daggers, and ao on. During this process of getting out 
the edge-tools and arranging them by their typical forma, a 
singular fact will have disclosed itself. In the first of our 
sorted heaps we have notliing but axes, but we have axes in 
three materials — stone, bronze, and iron. Every group has the 
same triple repetition of the tool in the same three materials. 
This, then, is the second problem — What is the meaning of 
the fabrication of the same tools in these three materials ? 

The testimony of universal experience tells that the less 
suitable and effective material is always supplanted in time 
by that which is more suitable and effective, after it has be- 
come generally procurable. The more unsuitable implement 
may maintain the struggle for existence for a longer or shorter 
period, according to circumstances; but when it comes to be 
a competition of materials, the law is, that the fittest shall 
survive, and the less fit dies out by a process of degradation 
of the type and purpose of the implements for which tho 
material continues to be used. It is thus manifest that the 
types of axes in iron, which exhibit invariably greater spe- 
cialty of adaptation, and greater effectiveness of construction, 
than the axes in bronze or in stone, must neccssoiily have 
finally supplanted these, even if they had been all three con- 
t«mporary as to their actual use. On tlie same principle, it is 
equally evident that the bronze types, which always show 
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greater adaptivenesa and better construction than those of 
stone, must necessarily have supplanted them, even if they 
■were originally contemporaneous. Hence it ia clear that the 
iron tj-pea, which must of necessity have supplanted hoth, 
are the later, the bronze types the middle — and the stone types 
the earlier fonns, of the various classes of edge-tools and 
weapons that have existed in Scotland ; and, therefore, that 
the triple roiietition of the ancient tools in these materials 
indicates three distinct piloses through which our forefathers 
have passed in their progress towards the existing culture and 
civilisation. 

It is thus established that in Scotland there were three 
stages of progress towards the existing culture and civilisation, 
the earliest of which was marked by the use of stone, the 
second by the use of bronze, and the third by the use of iron. 
But as it has been previously shown that the ascertained 
phenomena of man's e.\i8tence in one region cannot be taken 
as revealing the unascertained phenomena in any other, we 
cannot affirm tliis sequence to be true of any other area, 
simply because it has been ascertained to be true of Scotland. 
We may affirm that it is probable that neighbouring areas 
may present similar phenomena, but we cannot assert that 
they actually do so imtil the fact has been ascertained by in- 
vestigation. 

The three stages of progress which are thus established 
are popularly known as the three Ages of Stone, Bronze, and 
Iron. These terms are convenient ; but it must be remem- 
Itered that in every science its common terms are used, not in 
their common acceptation, but in a peculiarly restricted and 
technical sense. Hence, when we speak of the Stone Age in 
Scotland, we merely mean the condition and culture which ex- 
pressed themselves by the exclusive use of natural materials, 
like stone, or bone, and wood, for implements and weapons. 
TliU9 the term Age, Jn its archeeological use, has a totally dis- 
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tinct meaiung from the same tenn in ita liistorical use. In 
history it usually means a period of time ranging between two 
known dates. But archrenlogy has no dates of ita own — gives 
no periods that can be expressed in chronological terms. 
These belong exclusively to liistory ; and, in point of fact, it 
is impossible to obtain such dates or periods, except from 
record. It sometimes happens, however, that archajology is 
able to borrow from history some of its dates and periods ; as, 
for instance, in Scotland, we obtain historical evidence of the 
commencement and the close of the Roman occupation, and 
are thus enabled to place it« relics between these dat«s. But, 
beyond the historic period, it is manifestly impossible, in the 
nature of things, that arclueology should give dates or 
measurement to the periods of progress whose sequence it 
establishes ; and it cannot be too frequently reiterated, that, 
by itself and on its own grounds, it never deals with periods 
of time tliat are measurable by any known method of science. 
If any scientific method exists, by which differences of human 
condition can he translated into equivalent differences of time, 
it has never yet been formulated ; and though the thing is 
pretended to be done daily, it has yet to be demonstrated that 
the process by which the alleged results are obtained is a pro- 
cess which is scientific in principle and application. 

If it be thus true that archaeology does not give measure- 
ment to ita periods, it is equally true that it does not give 
dates to its specimens. I have already indicated the method 
by which it proceeds in dealing with them — (1) By arranging 
them in groups possessing certain characteristics in common ; 
(2) By determining the special types of which these groups 
are composed ; (3) By determining the geographical range of 
each special type ; (4) By determining ita relations to other 
types within or beyond ita own special area; and (5) By 
determining the sequence of tlie tj'pes existing witliin lh« 
■a. which is the field of study. The geaecal 
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outcome of the whole dealing of the archieologiat witli Ida 
materials ia thiw the construction of a logical history of the 
human occupation of the area which he subjects to investiga- 
tion — that is, a history which is not chronological, and can 
never become so, unless where it touches the domain of record, 
and by this contact acquires an accidental feature which is 
foreign to its character. 

Tliroughout this aeries of Lectures the bearing of these 
principles and the application of these methods will be con- 
stantly illustrated. But it was necessary in the outset to show 
that the study of archaeology is not merely the observation of 
phenomena and the classification of specimens, and also to 
establish the fact that there are certain principles and methods 
on the observance of wliich the scientific nature of the study 
depends. For it is obvious that if the observations by which 
materials for comparison and induction are accumulated have 
not been scientifically made, the conclusions drawn from them 
can have no scientific value, and that the first necessity iu 
every scientific inquiry ia accurate observation, exhaustive in 
its range, and recorded witli the reqiiisite precision and fulness 
of detail. This seems an easy condition of scientific success, 
but it is not so, for, in reality, the faculty of exhaustive and 
accurate observation is one of the rarest of rare attainments,' 
and even among scientific men it is never fully developed 
without a long course of training and experience. It follows 
fmm this that in dealing with phenomena that are known 
only from the descriptions of other obser^'e^8, it is always 
necessary to discriminate sharply between statements tliat are 
the products of precise observation and statements that are 
the products of vague impression or general inference. For 



■ It «ii« Ihu tiliBeiic« of this, as well as tho presonce of a total racility fc 
ilnwing wncltuioiu from inelcVBUt oridence, tlint inade tlio Aiitiiiunry of 
tijgDDD age tbo Lmighing-atock of tho literary world, nnd gnvo pungnncy no 
■Mt to tlie aitlre with which he wu everywhere assailed. 
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" the work of science b to substitute facts for phenomena and 
demonstrations for impressions, and, in fact, the plieuomena 
are of use to it only in so far as they lead to facts." Thia 
has never been more forcihly illustrated than by Ruskin, 
when, in his eloquent way, he discriminates between the artis- 
tic and the scientific attitudes of mind, the one contenting 
itself with the study of the phenomena only, for the pleasure 
wluch tiiey give as phenomena, while the other is content 
only when it gets at the facts which lie behind the phenomena, 
and of which the phenomena are the visible expression. 
Their description, therefore, is not the end for which the 
science exists, but the means to that end. We are not to 
revel in mere wonderment of observation, in admiration of the 
curious, the unique, the interesting, or the antique. These 
are hut the accidents and incidents of the journey on which 
we have embarked, and uot the objects for which it was 
undertaken. 

And, as the investigation on which we thus enter is actu- 
ally analogous to a journey into unknown regions, the safest 
way of estimating our positions as we advance will always be 
by reckoning back to the starting-point. Hence I shall invert 
the order usually followed in archsEological expositions, and, 
instead of beginning at the beginning, wliich is completely 
unknown, I shall start from that border-land where the his- 
toric and the non-historic meet, and try to work my way 
backwards aa far as the light reflected from the present will 
guide me into the past. We shall thus be in the position of 
ascending, instead of descending the stream of time, and the 
chief advantage of this method will be that we shall not at 
once find ourselves surrounded by objects that are completely 
strange or unknown, but will gradually proceed from tliose 
that are well known to others that are less known, finding 
always as we advance that while we are leaving behind us 
objects with features and characteristics that are familiar, we 
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are also in equal measure becoming familiarised with otliers 
tlrnt are new and strange, 

I have chosen the reign of David I., or, more broadly, the 
twelfth century, as the general starting-point, because the 
border-laud which lies between the historic and tlie non-his- 
toric begins here to become definitely historic. When we 
go beyond this boundary we take leave of nearly all the 
common materials of history. Charters and records of pubhc 
acta in the administration of the civil government ceaae. 
The feudal system with its titular distinctions and territorial 
aristocracy, and the ecclesiastical system with its hierarchical 
distinctions and territorial jurisdictions, which colour all the 
history of the Middle Ages, also leave us. Architecture itaelf 
leaves us. The cities and towns of historic name and locality 
mostly leave us. Even the very coinage leaves us, and instead 
of things which give dates and incidents, we have only things 
which give types and systems. But we shall be able to trace 
these types and systems fading into each other in regular 
sequence, the more complex gradually losing their complexity, 
until we arrive at the primitive elements from which this 
many-sided culture and this highly developed civilisation 
have been slowly produced by successive additions of acquire- 
ment to acquirement and experience to experience. And in 
thus tracing these advanced types and complex systems back 
through ever-lessening gradations of advancement and com- 
plexity, we shall also trace the stream of civilisation upwards 
till the tide wluch now flows broad and deep is represented 
by a foeble rill emerging from the primeval forest frequented 
by the stone men. We shall thus pass in succession the 
sources of all tlio arts, the culture, and the institutions that 
are the feeders of the main stream, and have united to swell 
its progress ; and, as each of these afSuents is left behind, we 
shall mark the river diminishing in volume, and note that the 
relics of human life along its banks become rarer and ruder. 
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and differ more and more widely from those we liave been 
accustomed to meet with. 

Thus, tho\igh not passing beyond the bounds of our own 
country, it will be as if we traversed many strange lands, 
inhabited by unknown tribes existing in different stages of 
culture, exhibiting various patterns of civilisation, and practis- 
ing arts and industries, or possessing systems and institutions 
that are now wholly unknown. For, as the traveller in un- 
explored regions occasionally meets with tribes or communities 
practising customs which are peculiar to themselves, ao, like- 
wise, in thus tracing back the long succession of our ancestry, 
we win occasionally encounter among them generations of 
men who did things that were never done anywhere else, in- 
vented systems peculiar to themselves, and asserted their 
individuality of character in the most pronounced and un- 
mistakable manner. 

Our rout« will lead na first by the sites of the ecclesias- 
tical settlements of the early Christianiaers of Pagan Scot- 
land, with the object of investigating the arts and culture, 
the systems and civilisation, that then prevailed. The cha- 
racter and situation of the earliest edifices of the Celtic church 
will disclose the features of a transition time, and reveal some 
of the characteristics of its peculiar institutions. On lonely 
isles, bleak, barren, and inaccessible, we shall meet with the 
rude oratory, and the stUl ruder beehive-shaped bothies of 
the brotherhood of clerics, or the stone-roofed cell of the 
anchorite, self-doomed to the solitude of a desert in the ocean. 
The discovery of all the sites associated with tlie founders of 
the faith in Scotland is of itself a lengthened reseBxch, even 
when assisted by the sheets of the Ordnance Survey ;^ and it 
' "Benign reader, IibbI thou seen, Btadicil, anJ ilig«ct«d this exquuitaly 
laboured uiJ faithful perforiDaticD of high art — ^thu Ordiuuira Siirve; t Or is 
it that after your Government hus, at ymir bidding, spout a treasure iii the 
doing of it, it ii to jou a aealcd book, a dead letter, a bit of mere abatnct w 
CompluDcnUry 'justice to your iwtional vanity ' t No, let it be not so ; hot 
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will suffice us to investigate a few that are typical of the 
rest. But in doing this it will become sufficiently apparent 
that, of all the phenomena recorded by the Ordnance Survey, 
there ifl none more striking than tliat which almost every 
sheet of ita maps reveals, that there were men living in the 
country in times that are almost prehistoric, who, by the force 
of their character and tlie work of tlieir lives, have stamped 
their names everlastingly on every page of its topography.' 
We shall meet occasionally with other relics that are still 
called by their names, such as hooks, and hells, and crosiers, 
and shrines, and each of these we shall examine with careful 
scrutiny, because they have much to tell of the culture of the 
time, and of the phases by which the systems peculiar to the 
early Celtic church were gradually eliminated from her consti- 
tution. They will also introduce us to the remains of that 
school of early art that arose and flourished among the Celtic 
Scots, when art in Europe was well-niglj dead. Among these 
remains we shall meet with a series of monumental sculptures 
of a class which exists in no other country in the world, and 
exhibiting a system of mysterious symbolism which is found 
in no land but our own. We shall find the characteristic 
designs of this school of art pervading the decoration of the 



leiun to TiJue it rather in juatice liotli to it ind to youravir. Read it ovi;r and 
over : not b Vford U there in it Init has a stoiy to toll you. Fvl it to lue, and 
it will lead jou, not iraDton1)i, bnt eoniiiderntcl)', nnd just at the needfollest 
moment, away &om atrife and laiy home moping, into quieti into fivah lir, 
into fnah thought, into contact with new objects of interest, into mora en- 
krgnl acquaintance nnd sympathy with your own Dosh, into a more perfect 
■nd loving laiowledgo of your own dear peculiar spot of mother oorth, and 
what it nmllyhaa and mayjuatly bo proud of."— Muir'a Charactmaliet, p. 182. 
I Dr. Reerea has remnrkeil that the contrast hetween the parochial notnen- 
clatutc of the east and west aidea of Scotland is Teiy Btriking. On the eaat 
the name* are for the moat part secular, and derived from the Pictish Age. 
On the west they arc generally ecclesiastical in their origin, combining with 
tha prefix Kil tfao name of tome commemorated Irish Saint. — " Notice of the 
bU of Banda," h-oe. iL I. A., vol. viiL p. 132. 
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manuscripts, the sculpture of the monuments, the carving of 
the ivory and woodwork, the ornamentation in chased work 
or filigree, or embossed work in all kinds of personal orna- 
ments in gold, silver, or bronze, with gilded or inlaid patterns 
or devices of the most exquisite beauty and unrivalled in- 
tricacy and excellence of workmanship. Beyond tliis school 
of native art we shall find a still earlier one producing forms 
that are also peculiar to Scotland, and exhibiting a style of 
decorative design which is specially Celtic, and can be traced 
back to the time of the Eoman occupation. We shall visit 
the sites of the Brocbs and study their singular structure. 
We shall find them to constitute a gronp of architectural 
remains unparalleled in number and unsurpassed in interest, 
and a group also so specially Scottish that it can be afRrmed 
that no single example is known beyond the bounds of the 
country. In their floors, their chambers, and their galleries, 
we shall find suggestive traces of the everyday life of their 
inmates — vestiges so numerous and so suggestive that no 
collection similar to tliat now displayed in the cases of our 
museum exists anywliere else. We shall visit the people of 
the Crannogs in their pile-dwellings, placed in bogs and 
lakes, and study the manner of their life and the nature of 
their relics. We shall explore the dark recesses of the Weems 
or Yird Houses, and gather what light we can from their con- 
tents, as to tlie culture and civilisation of the people who 
constructed such strange subterranean cells. We shall make 
acquaintance with the people who dwelt in caves, and investi- 
gate their culture and knowledge of the arts. Beyond all 
these we shall meet with a bronze-using people, manufactur- 
ing their implements and weapons in that material, adorning 
their persons with ornaments of jet or of gold, and exhibiting 
a style of art which is found only in connection with the 
products of that industry. We shall find theni sometimes 
erecting stone circles around the graves of their dead, whose 
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calcined bones are deposited in clay urns of laige size fttul 
peculiar form ; at other times raising gr^at tomuli or un- 
I ehambered caims over the buriaL And last of all we shall 
kch the stone-osing people, fabricating their iniplemeuta 
1 weapons in stone, but using the material available to 
them with skill and taste — doing, in short, with their mate- 
rials precisely what we do with ours, adapting them to meet 
the necessities and suit the circumstances of their lives, with 
due regard to fitness of purpose, beauty of finish, and variety 
and elegance of design. And whOe their tools and weapons 
will show their skill and taste, their burial customs will 
reveal the fact, that up to the earliest times at which we con 
trace the existence of human beings in the land, there dwelt 
in tlieir breasts the same feelings of reverence for the dead, 
the same desire to perpetuate the memory of those they had 
loved and honoured in life, which is still regarded as the 
constant characteristic of civilised man. 



Having thus indicated the nature of the materials and 
the methods of the science, and sketched in outline tlie direc- 
tion and the objects of the investigation, it may be desirable 
here to recapitulate the points which it has been my aim to 
establish in this introductory lecture. They are (1) That 
archaeology is the study of phenomena which differ in differ- 
ent areas; (2) That the great question in every area is. What 
are the flacts ? (3) Tliat the answer to this question, in re- 
spect to Scotland, can only be obtained by an exhaustiva 
collection of the materials from the whole country ; (4) That 
the attainment of such a completely representative collection 
of materials implies a national effort, iunsnmcli as it is an 
object which no effort less comprehensive in its aim mid 
effect can ever accomplish ; (5) That while this is a ncces- 
si^ of science, it is also an object worthy of a nutiuuul elfort, 
because it is chui'acteristic of all educated communities, that 
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they are careful of their scientific materials; (6) That the 
peculiar nature of these materials as the only revealers of the 
growth of the culture and civilisation of the nation, their 
extreme rarity and special liability to destruction and loss, 
require that any such effort must be special and speedy, as 
well as national, in order to be effectual ; and (7) That we 
owe it as a duty to our country to transmit to posterity all 
its monuments and relics of national interest, of which our 
position as the present possessors has constituted us the 
guardians in trust for all future generations. 
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LECTURE II. 

(Utb Octobkr1879.) 
BTEDCTDBAL HEJLUNS OF THE EAKLY CELTIC CHURCH. 

The characteristics of ecclesiastical architecture in Scotland 
in the first half of the twelfth century are well known. But 
previous to that time there are the ecclesiastical constructioua 
of five centuries to bo accounted for. The object of this 
Lecture is to inquire whether it may be possible to determine 
the types of the earlier constructions of Christian character 
and use, and to demonstrate the sequence of these types by 
examination and comparison of the existing remains. 

The earliest of the existing twelfth-century churches' 

' The great coDfeotoal and cathadral churches erected, or begun to he 
encted, cbiefly in the reign of King Darid I. — Jedburgh, Inchcaltn, Eelso, 
Holjrrood, MebMW, Dunblane, Cmubuskennoth, Dunfermlino, Dryburgh, 
etc. — do Dot now exhibit much of the work of that vnrly time. Tha 
navu oT Dnnfermline, as it vaa rebuilt by King David, ia jMirtially pra- 
■crved. but in all the otLcre the earliest work is only to he rccaguisod in 
rmgnentBry portions of tbo Dilating itmctures. Examples of tbc smaller 
charclies, however, an more numerous, uid of these Mr. Muir hu gireu a 
pretty complete list in the first chapter of his Charaetmnlia of Old Church 
Ardiileetart in Scotiavd. It Is ciuiona thitt we ehoold have Ut look to the 
diitMit Orkneys, and to the work of an alien people, for the boat preserved 
cnunplo of the Ramancaqoo in Scotland. The Cathedral of St. Klagnus, 
ilmigtjed by the Norwegian Kol, and commenced by Earl Roguvalit in 1137. 
contains "the greatest amount of Norman work of any building in Scotland," 
nnd in its internal aapccl, according to Mr. Muir, is "nowhere eiiunlled by 
any interior in Scotland." It ifl e([Ually cnriona that we niost look to Orkney 
for th« only apeciineii iu Scotland of a circular vburch— that ot Orphir, now 
only a mere fragment. This interesting ruin has been odducml a«Ba exsmpla 
of th« development of a church from the e»rly dryliuilt circular or beebite 
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preseot certain features of form and construction which are 
of importance for thia inquiry aa enabling us to separate the 
known from the unknown. They give us a typical form 
consisting of nave and chancel, and the typical features of 
construction are round arches with radiating joints over doors 
and windows having perpendicular jambs or aides. 

Having tlms obtained a fixed starting-point in time, and 
a known type of structure for comparison, I proceed to deal 
with the unascertained types on the principles of archieo- 
logical classification. 

Supposing that all the ecclesiastical structures which are 
known by their characteristics of constmction or decoration to 
be twelfth centuiy or later, are swept away, there are left a 
considerable number, of which the most that can be said is, 
that they possess no architectural features in the common 
acceptation of the term — no moulding, ornament, or distinctive 
feature to be found in the architectural books. It is obvions 
that in this residue there must be some that are earlier than 
others. It is possible that there may be some that are even 
later than the twelfth century, because the earlier type may 
have survived longer in some places than in others. It ia 
even possible, at least it is conceivable, that there may be 
places where the earlier type was never superseded by a 
later type at all. This, we must remember, produces an 
element of uncertainty in dealing with individual specimens. 
But in dealing with types or classes it baa no disturbing 
influence, because, if the sequence of the types can be estab- 
lished, it is of no moment whether the specimens may be 
early or may be late examples of the type. 

dwellings of the native inhahitints ; tmt it is on rvvord that the Nonregukn 
Earl Rskoii, who hiu) his rraidoncv at Orphtr, mndo the pilgrimaga la Joni- 
ulem in eipiation of the mnrdor nf SL Magnns, nud w the chnrch is plunljr 
tms uf the wo 11 ■known twelfth-centiu? imitaUoiui of the Church of the Holy 
SapalcbrCi it wns mora likely to hare been erected b; him than by Mny one 
pnvioni to bia time. 
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In point of fact, it ia not necessary that we should be able 
to say of the specimens to be used for the determination of 
the succession of types, that they severally belong to the 
periods when their types were prevalent, for the succession 
of types may be determined, although no specimen of the 
period proper to each type may exist. Let us take a case in 
illustration, which we can verify from actual experience. We 
know that the succession of the typical forms of the instru- 
ments used in spinning was as follows ; — (1) Tlie whorl and 
spindle ; (2) The spinning-wheel ; (3) The machine driving 
many spindles by water or steam. Now, although no apindle 
of the time when spindles only were used were extant, 
although no wheel of the time previous to the invention of 
the machine driven by water or steam were preserved, we 
should still be able to demonstrate the complete succession 
from specimens of the two earlier types made and used in 
the days when the third type alone was prevalent. So, it ia 
not a necessary step in my argument to furnish proof that 
any of the churches from which I deduce the typea in exist- 
ence previous to the twelfth century, are themselves earlier 
than that time. The age of the particular specimens is not 
the object of the investigation. It is a term in the equation 
which must always be expressed by an unknown quantity, 
but the fact of its being unknown, or even unknowable, does 
not render the solution of the problem impossible- 
Proceeding then to the examination of the residue which 
remain.<< after all the churcliea of known twelfth-century date 
or later are swept away, we shall find that on grounds of 
structural form alone they are separable into two classes — 
chnrchea with nave and chancel, and churches that ore simple 
oblongs of a single chamber only. Of these two typical forma 
of structure, the more complex and refined ia certainly the 
Iat«r. We shall find it passing from great rudeness of style 
ud construction up to the decorated style and elegant con- 
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struction of the Norman manner, and thua linking itself on 
to the current architecture of the twelfth century. Even its 
greatest rudeness stops short of reaching the rudeness of a 
primitive style. We have choncelled ehiirches built of un- 
hewn stones, but we have none built without mortar. On 
the other hand, the single-chambered type of church, which 
never rises to the dignity of the Norman edifice, can be traced 
backwards by a series of gradations of style and construction 
into a tj'pe which is truly primitive, and corresponds in all 
its characteristics with the type of the earliest churches in 
Ireland, from which our Christian institutioua, as ultimately 
established, were derived. The conclusion ia, therefore, that 
by thus subdividing the residue which ia lelt, after all 
churches of known twelfth-century date and later are swept 
away, we obtain two types, of which the type with nave and 
chancel ia the later, and the single-chambered type the earlier. 
This does not imply that any church which may be found to 
be constructed of a siugle chamber is on that account neces- 
sarily earlier than one constructed with a chanceL The con- 
clusion relates to the typical form alone, and does not apply 
necessarily to all the specimens of that form. Whether any 
of them which now exist may be of such an early date requires 
a separate demonstration and special evidence. The thing 
now determined is merely that the single-chambered form 
goes farther back than tlie chancelled form. What ia the 
precise date of any specimens of either of them ia a question 
which is undeterminable by any scientific method. No better 
illustration of this could be adduced than the example which 
I shall presently cite. 

Tlie chancelled churches on the mainland of Scotland are 
mostly Norman in style. This fact removes them from 
among those with which I have to deaL An exception may 
be miule in the case of one which ia unique in its featunBS, 
This exception is the Church of St. Regulus (Fig, 1 ), whose 
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elegant tower is still the most striking feature in the city of 
St. Andrewa. This beautiful ruin has been assigned to many 
and various dates. Sir 
Gilbert Scott, the latest, 
and certainly one of the 
most competent authori- 
ties, states that he finds 
it difficult to conjecture 
its age, but he imagines 
it to be anterior to the 
introduction of Norman 
architecture into Eng- 
land. He remarks that 
it is of parallel cliaracter 
to Cormac's Chapel at 
Cashel (which is one of 
the latest of the old Irish 
churches), and also that 
the capitals of its shafts 
resemble those of St.Pan- 
taleon at Cologne, which 
.are of the tenth century.' 
Cormac's chapel is uf 
twelfth century, so that 
the date assignable to St. 
Regulus, whether by con- 
jecture or by the analogy ^''i- ' 
of probabilities, wouhl be 
somewhere within the limits of these three centuries. But, 
' " There u in ScotUnd at \eaal one Bpccimcn of [lanlliil ulianicter to tbo 
UltiT of tho old Irish church™. 1 nlluile to the church of St. R^gulua, which 
■taoib »i^» by side with tho utthedral at SL AudrewB, just aa that of St. 
OonuBc da«a wit)i tha cathednl at CssheL SL Kcgulos conaials eltboi ot a 
n4Vo (with chaneal arch) and n weateni tower, or of a chancel with afwe areh 
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as I have said, the determination of the age of the specimen 
is not the object of arch£eological investigation. Whatever 
may be its precise date, St. Regulus belongs to the most ad- 
vanced type of chancelled churches, consisting of nave, chancel, 
and apse ; and though it is the only example of this advanced 
type which is of unaasigned date in Scotland, ita tj'pical form 
links it on with the group of twelfth century churches. 

Outside of the mainland of Scotland there occurs a very 
remarkable group of chanceEed churches in the islands of 
Orkney and Shetland. They are of small size, rude in con- 
struction, and they possess no features of an architectural 
cliaracter sufficiently distinctive to determine their age. One 
of these, the towered churcli on the island of Egilsay, is also 
like the church of St. Regulus, unique in its features. It 
conSLBta of nave and chancel, architecturally distinguished. 




]ii[l-|!lui of EgOHf OlinrGh. 
'i C'ailAnem ami Orimeg. ) 

but it differs from all other churches in Scotland in having & 
round tower joined on to the west end of the nava There ia 

JuTow Cburcti. In the other ease it ma; have had a lofty western porchi as 
had those of Wearmouth and Barton-npon-Humber. Tho large wostem arch 
in the tower must have opened into cither a nave or a porch, and as this ia 
actoall; larger than the chancel arch, and the mark of the roof of equal height, 
it certaiblj au^cgests a nare. Its vorkmnnBhip is of a very superior chancter, 
and ita details, though plain and nrchsic, are ver; good. The tower b of 
great height, eTidentlj like many other early toners in Scotland founded on 
thp idea of the early campaniles of Italy. "— iwftww on Madimal Art/iiUelnn, 
by Sir Gilbert Seott, yol. iL p. 2* 
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nothing in the material or the character of the tower to 

surest that it was not built at the same time witli the 

I church. The whole structure is of the same irregularly 

couraed masonry. Some of the stones are as much as 4 feet 

long by 18 inches deep, but generally speaking, they are very 

irregular in size. The tower is built of smaller stones than 

the church. They are unhewn, and fitted to the round by 

I their length. The internal diameter of the tower ia 7 feet, 

I and the thickness of wall at the base is SJ feet. Its present 

Fig. 3.~~SipUay Cliurcli. (Tkui Hibbert's Engraving. 

height is 48 feet, but about 15 feet of its original height 
was removed many years ago, so that it must have been, at 
least, GO feet high. The engraving given by Hibbert from an 

iold drawing (Fig. 3) represents both church and tower as 
covered by stone roofs, that of the tower being a conical cap 
like those of the round towera of Ireland. The present 
appearance of the church is represented in the woodcut (Fig. 
4), taken from a photograph. The upper story of the tower 
had four windows facing the cardinal points. Below these 
there is a narrow square-topjwd window in the east side, 
and straight below it a semicircular-headed window of large 
dimensions. Access is obtained to the tower by a round- 
beaded doorway, opening through the west gable of the nave. 
The nave itself is 29 feet 9 inches long, by 15 feet 6 inches 
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wide mtemally. and the walls are atout 3 feet thick. It has 
two doorways opposite each other in the north and south 
walls, near the west end. They are each 2 feet 6 inches wide, 
and semicircular-headed. It has two windows, one in the 
north and the other in the south wall. They are setnicircular- 



.^fi 



headed and widely splayed internally. Besides these there are 
two other windows on the south side, which are apparently 
not original. The chancel is 15 feet by 9 feet 6 inches, and 
the walla about 2 feet 9 inches thick. It is roofed with a 
plain barrel vault, and has no proper chancel arch, the end of 
the vault opening directly from the nave. There is no window 
in the east end, but in the north wall there is a small round- 
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headed window opening immediately mider the irapiist of the 
vault. It is of the same character as those in tlie nave, and 
there is a similar window similarly placed in the south wall. 
Over the vault of the chancel is a chamber, to which access 
ia given from the nave by a round-headed doorway 6 feet 4 
inches high, and 2 feet 2 inches wide. This chamber is lighted 
by a flat-headed window in the east gable, 18 inches high. 
Such a group of peculiar featiires does not occur in any other 
ecclesiastical building in this country. But, as it is the round 
tower which gives to Egilsay its special character, it is necessary 
to inquire what may be the sigaiKcauce of this special feature. 

There are but two other towers of this peculiar character 
in Scotland. One is at Brecliin in Forfarshire, tlie other at 
Aberuethy in Perthshire. Neither of these is now connected 
with any remains of a church, and h-om their construction 
they seem to have been always isolated buildings. 

The Brechin tower (Fig, 5) stands in the churchyard adjoin- 
ing the south-west angle of the cathedral. It is built of large 
irregular blocks of a hard reddish-gray sandstone. The 
masonry ia excellent, the stones aro cut to the circle of the 
tower, but not squared at top and bottom, and, consequently, 
not laid in regular courses. Those at the base of the tower 
are of large size, occasionally as much as 5 feet in length, and 
interlocked in several places. There is an external plinth or 
offset of 21 inches at the base of the tower, which is 86 feet 
9 inches high, to the spring of the later octagonal spirelet 
which now crowns the summit. It is perfectly circular through- 
out, and tapers regularly from base to summit. Intenially it 
is divided, as seen in the section (Fig. G), into seven sections 
or stories of unequal height by string-conrses,' averaging 9 
' The Into Mr. D. D. ItUck, who had the whoto mcasureniDnts of the tower 
Ukun with minute ucciiracy, giruH the detsilg u follows :— The toundfttion of 
tho towor wiu footnl to bo 12 fU 2 in. Iwlow the door sill, and 10 ft. 2 in. 
bolow tho lowMt Mring-couiM ; from ftret to Bucond itrinfi-courac 12 ft St 
In., the iriiith being 7 ft. 11 iil ; from second to third itring-coarM 12 fL, 
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Fig. 6.— Round Towct of Brethtn. 
(FroniaPbotognpli.) 



inches ileep on the face and 
6 inches in their projection 
from the walls. Two flat-headed 
windows, which are precisely 
alike in form and dimensions, 
are placed the one on the east 
side of the tower in the third- 
story, and the other on the 
south side in the fourth story. 

tha width being 7 ft S in. ; ^m tliird 
to fourth striag-couwe 13 ft. 10 in., 
tlio Midth being 7 ft 3 in. In this 
Htory tbere is b window on the csst 
side of tlie toH*Dr measuring I ft. 8 in. 
by II in. nt tbo bottom uid 10 in. at 
the top. From tlie fourlli to the fifth 
atriiig-conive lb IS ft 8 in., the width 
being 7 ft ; from tho sixth striug- 
uourse to a set bock in the wall 7 ft 
2 in., the width being 7 ft 81 in. ; 
from the set buck in th« wall to tliD 
top of the wall 3 ft 10 in., width S It 
2 in. Adding to those heights between 
the string-cuunies the average thick- 
ness of tho string-courses themselves 
gives a total height of SS ft 9 in. The 
octagonal tup is 18 ft S iu., and tho 
stoDD finial 12^ in., consequently the 
whole Btructuro b 106 ft 8i in. in 
height, a result which tallioa exactly 
with Mr. Hoiideraon's trigonomotrical 
measurement At the base the nalli 
aro 3 ft 8 in. thick, and the internal 
diameter 7 ft 11 in., giving a totJ 
diameter of 15 ft 3 in. At tlie top Uia 
walls are a ft S in, and 2 ft 6 in. thick, 
internal ilinuieter S ft 1 in., making 
Iho total diameter 13 ft , and the latter 
8 ft ei in. on each VBiL—HMvrt/ i/ 
Brtfkin, 2d odition, 1887. p. 239. 
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the other stretches back, as we shall 
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see, to the very commencement of 
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architectural construction in tlu' 
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country. The doorway, however ^~ 
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(Fig. 7), is the most interestin;,' 
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feature of the building. It faces 
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the west and ia semicircular-headed, ^M 
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each other instead of perpendicular. ,o^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ fl 


Hie whole doorway is composed of ^.^ ^ _^^^ ^^ ^^^^^,^,, ^, ■ 


fourstooes. Thesillandthejambsare koqdU Tower of urwhin. ^^^^H 
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each of the entire thickness of the walls, and project slightly 
from them, and the arch of the semicircular head, which ia cut 
out of the solid, is formed of two thicknesses of single stones. 




The features of its ornamentation are as peculiar as those 
of its construction. The jambs are narrow on the face and 
have a raised band or architrave 16 inches wide. The orna- 
mentation consists of a row of pelleta' running all round 

> An cxtcmrtl camico on the Roniid Tower ot Devcnbh island in Lough 
Emc, in the county or Fenuuiagti, tnjland, diaplajs a roir of simiUr discs or 
pellets staodiDg out in low ralief. They are also found, on ■ cnwlkT Hilei Ml 
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the doorway between two narrow fillets. Over the centre of 
the arch is a repreaentation of the crucifixion.' In the middle 
of the height of the jambs on either side are raised panels 
bearing figures in i-elief of men habited as ecclesiastics. One 
bears a pastoral staff of the form peculiar to tlie early Celtic 
church, having a curved head resembling thatof awalldng-stick. 
The other bears a book on his breast and carries a crosa- 
headed or tan-staff, which is of exceedingly rare occurrence, 
either in tMs country or any other. At the lower part of the 
jambs, on either side, are the figures of two crouching beasts.* 
One is a winged griflin, and both bear a close affinity to tlie 
figures of nondescript ci-eatures carved on the early sculptured 
memorial atones. The pellet border round the doorway has 
also a certain resemblance to a similar border round one of 
these stones at lona, on which is also sculptured a Scriptural 
subject. But these and other analogies of style and ornament 
will fall to be discussed as part of the special subject of 
Christian art which will engage our attention at a later stage. 
In the meantime w« have to do chiefly with the typical charac- 
teristics of structure presented by the Scottish round towers. 
the cross of Mnircdach at HonasCcrboice ; oa tliu east window of Termoa 
Cliuri'h, coan^ Clare ; on tbo doorwaj' of Killesliiu Cburch, cotmtj Carlow ; 
on the crow of St. Klunn, nt Toghmon, county Wexford, and olscwhero. — 
Journal itftht Arch, aad BiM. Ass. of Irelaiul, toL iii., fourth sBries, jl 78. 

' In the round tower at Donoughmore, iu the county of Meath, a rrpmmu- 
tation of the cmoifixion occttpies n wmUar position over the head of the door- 
iray.— Petnc's Eeclaiaalical ArthiUeturt 0/ Ireland, p. 40S. 

* Oil each side of the arch of the doorway and on the sunie stone vfith the 
erodftiiiaD arc two blank panels of aimilar projection, each I foot 101 in. long 
by 6 in. in width, which aeenis to have been intended for sculptures never 
exevutiil. The crucifixion meaauroB, including its pedestal, I ft. S in. high ; 
the width of the panel acrou the anna ia 1 ft 6 in., and acroae the lower part 
4 in. The figure on the right side of the doorway meaaures with its pedestal 
I ft in., and the width of the panel on which it ia cut is G in. The figure 
on the icft of the doorway measures with its pedcstul 1 ft lOJ in,, and the 
width of the lunel on which it is cut, S in. The panels at the foot of Ihr 
doorway on which the croacbing beasiA are cut are oach 1 1 in. by S in. 
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at Abemethy, Pertbahire (Fig. 8), stands 
partly witbin and partly 
beyond tbe enclosure of 
the cliurchyard. It is 72 
feet in height from tbe 
roadway. It ia built of 
stones dressed to the 
curve, and laid in courses 
from 12 to 16 inches in 
height — the beds horizon- 
tal, and the joints vertical. 
It thus differs from the 
Brechin Tower in the 
character of its masonry.' 
But it has another special 
feature of much import- 
ance which, I think, has 
not been sufficiently in- 
sisted on. For about 
twelve courses above the 
ground level the material 
is a hard gray sandstone 
which has resisted the 
influence of the weather. 
Above this the whole of 

' Mr. Mnir remarks tluit iho 
[■eculinntieB vliich dutinguith 
tliB Abemethy Towitr f rom tbat of 
Braclim. are especially observable 
in tliB lipcidadly Norman typo of 
its up[)er wiudowB, and in the 
Btoneti of the general building 
nhich for the greater put ap- 
jiroacli very nearly to the rowU 
cnbicsl fomi of than* w* ronetantly find in Romaneiqiie mtKmry.—Xeltt an 
Remain* qf EeeUnatlwal ArekiUeliirt, etc., Edinbiu^ 1BS5. 
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the rest of the tower is built of a buQ'-coloured freestone c 
siderably weather-worn, es- 
pecially at the joints. The 
thickness of the wall at the 
base of the dooi-way is 3 
feet 6 inches, and the in- 
ternal diameter 8 feet. At 
the top, the internal dia- 
meter is 8 feet 5 inches, 
and the thickneaa of tlii; 
wall 2 feet 7^ mcbes. 
There ia thus a very slight 
batter, so very slight aa to 
be imperceptible to the eye, 
and the tower is therefore 
wanting in that grace of pro- 
portion that distinguishes 
Brechin. The doorway 
faces the north, and the 
sill is about 2J feet above 
the present level of the 
ground inside the chureh- 
yard, where it ia consider- 
ably liigher than on the 
other side of the tower 
which stands in the road. 
Like that at Brechin thi!< 
doorway has inclined in- 
stead of perpendicular 
jambs, and a semicircular 
head cut out of one stone ^— ' " ' ' "'"^ " 

extemnlly.the remainder of Fig. p.— SeMLoo of Eieviuon of Bound 

, . , !■ .i_ J Tower at Abemethv. 

the thickness oi the door- 

liead Iwing covered by an arch formed of aix stones, cut to the 
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round, but having no regular key-8tone. The height of the 
doorway to the solEt is 7 feet 8 inches, the width at the sill 
being 2 feet 7J inches, and, at the spring of the arch, 2 feet 
4^ inches. A plain fiat baud, or architrave, about 6 inches 
wide encompasses the doorway, with a projection of about 2 
inches. Internally the tower was divided, as seen in the 
section (Fig. 9), into 6 stories of unequal height, by string- 
courses, about 10 inches deep, and 6 inches projection. The 
first of these is 13 inches beneath the sill of the doorway, 
Tlie height of the first story is 14 feet 8 inches ; of the second, 

11 feet 8 inches ; of the third, 13 feet 2 inches ; of the fourth, 

12 feet 11 inches ; of the fifth, 10 feet 8 inches ; and of the 
sixth, measuring to the top of the parapet. 5 feet 2 inches. 
The tower is lighted by three lower windows placed in the 
second, third, and fourth stories respectively, and, also, as at 
Egilsay and Brechin, by four windows in the top story placed 
facing the cardinal points. The window in the second stoiy 
faces the south, and is angular-headed, with inclined jambs, 
the head cut out of one stone. It is 2 feet high from the sill 
to the apex, 10 inches wide on the sill, and 9 inches under 
the head. This window is placed at a height of 7 feet 5 
inches above the string-course that supported the floor. The 
window in the third story faces the west, and is placed at a 
height of 7 feet 3 inches above the string-course. It is semi- 
circular-headed, with slightly inclined jambs, and measures 
17 inches high, by 6 inches wide. The window in the fourth 
story is of similar form and dimensions, but placed facing the 
east. The four windows in the upper story are placed facing 
the cardinal points. These are semicircnlar- headed, with 
inclined jambs, revealed externally, and ornamented with 
nook-shafts in the reveals, which have almost perished. The 
openings of these windows are 4 feet 9 inches high to the 
spring of the arch, 1 foot 8 inches wide at the base, and 1 
foot 5 J inches at the spring of the arched head. They are 
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thus of exceptionally large size, and the inclination of the 
jambs is strongly marked. 

In the general features of their form and constniction the 
two towers of Abemethy and Brechin are strikingly s imil ar. 
They resemble each other as closely as two stone celts. Each 
differs from the other in its special features and dimensions, 
but the total effect is in both cases so similar that no 
one can hesitate to pronounce them both examples of one 
specific type. They are both situated in ancient churchyards, 
and both unconnected with any remains, whether of monastGPy 
or church. From their form and structure it is apparent that 
they never have been so connected, and that they were de- 
signed from the first to stand alone. From the solidity of 
their construction, and the completeness nf their preservation, 
it is also reasonable to conclude that if there liad ever been 
many like them, traces of their remains would have been left 
in other localities to bear witness to the former existence of 
a type of structure so strong and so striking. But there are 
no such remains, and there is no evidence of any kind that 
there ever were more of these towers on the mainland of 
Scotland. Tet looking to their completeness of character, and 
their general correspondence of form, structure, and arrange- 
ments, it is impossible to reganl them as freaks, or accidental 
products of local circumstances. Thus the archteologist con- 
ducting his investigation on scientific principles, is inevitably 
led to the conclusiou that they are outlying specimens of a 
well-marked type, wliich must have existed somewhere, if not 
in Scotland. Taught by the same principles that the rarity 
of a Btron^y-marked type in one area may be a sign of ita 
abundant existence in some contiguous or associated area, he 
proceeds to look for the area from which the type here repre- 
sented by these two specimens must have been derived. 
Tliat area is found in Ireland Seventy-six round towers of 
thifl specific type are known to exist in that country, and 
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there are notices of twenty-two others which do not nowl 
exiflt.^ 

To demonstrate this identity of type I briefly describe one I 
example which has been styled " the model Round Tower ofB 
Ireland," a view and section of which are given in Figs. 10 I 
and 11. It stands on the Island of Devenish, in Lough Eme, 1 
in the county of Fermanagh, and except that one aide of the I 
top has been replaced, is still in its original integrity. In the J 
character of its masonry it greatly resembles the tower of' J 
Brechin, and it also resembles it in the character of its decora- ^ 
tion, inasmuch as it possesses a remarl^able external cornice 
at the base of the conical cap, which encircles the tower in 
four spaces, separated by boldly-cut figures of hiunan heada, 
with beards of long interlacing tuits. On three of these ■ 
spaces the ornamentation consists of a row of discs or pelleta I 
in low relief, like those surrounding the doorway of the i 
Brechin tower. The whole height of the Devenish tower is [ 
84 feet 10 inches. It has a plhith at the base of 11 inches I 
in height, and from the base to about one half of its total I 
height the tower gradually diminishes in diameter and is then I 
carried up vertically to the cornice. The doorway, which ia | 
surrounded by an external flat projecting band or architrave, I 
has a semicircular head, the arch being cut out of three J 
stones which are each of the whole thickness of the wall. It | 
ia placed at a height of 9 feet above the ground level* In- : 
temally the tower is divided into five stories of imequal 
height by offsets in the wall, except in the case of the topmost 
story, which has stone brackets for the support of the floor. 
These details of fbe nambor aud sverage diiDi<ti3ioiis of the Irish Tovera 
l-Wtd their clnssificatioD are abridgod from Lord DnnraTDo'i yaUa an 
.JrchiUdurt, edited hy Hiss Stokes, London, 1877, toL ii. p. 160. 

ron hinge-hook of tho door remains in »Uii in tha left jamb cl 
tie spriiig of the arch, and below it, in the sill of the doorway, is the ci 
hole in which the heel of the door worked. These details, siid the vie 
section, of the Devenish Tower sre taken from a paper by W. F. Wakeauii || 

nij Journal, vol. iii. p. 59. 
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There is one window in each of the second, third, and fourth 
stories, placed alternately on opposite aides of the tower. 
The lower story has no light except ijom the door, but the 




rigs. 10, 11.- 



upper story has four windows placed facing the cardinal 
points, which are each 4 feet 2 inches in height. All the 
apertures in the tower are characterised by the peculiarity 
which I have already remarked of inclining instead of perpen- 
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dicular jambs. The tower is capped by a conical stone roof, 
tenn mating in a single stone, which has a hollow in the apex 
for the insertion of a flnial. In all its special features of 
fonn, construction, and arrangement, tliis Irish tower so closely 
resembles the Scottish examples that there can be no hesita- 
tion regarding their identity of type. And this tower is a fair 
representative of the class which exists in Ireland. Their 
special features ate that their average height is from 100 
to 120 feet, the average thickness of wall at the base 3J 
to 4 feet, and the average internal diameter at the level 
of the doorway 7 to 9 feet. Tliey taper, and the walls 
diminish in thickness towards the top. The doorways are 
mostly at some distance from the ground, as 4, 8, 11, and 
13 feet. The door and window openings are invariably 
characterised by the sides being inclined towards each other 
instead of perpendicular. There are almost always four win- 
dows in the upper story, placed facing the cardinal points, 
and there is never more than one aperture in each of the 
stories underneath. Every one of these characteristic features 
of the Irish towers is also characteristic of the two in Scot- 
land. It is demonstrated, therefore, that these two are strag- 
glers from a great typical group which has its habitat in 
Ireland. It follows from this that all questions as to the 
origin, piupose, and period of the type must be discussed with 
reference to the evidence derived from the investigation of 
the principal group, and that the general conclusions drawn 
from the extended data furnished by the many in Ireland must 
also hold good for the few in Scotland. These conclusions, 
carefully worked out by the late Dr. Petrie in his elaborate 
essay, and supplemented with rare abihty and discrimination 
by Miss Stokes in the magnificent work for which we are 
indebted to the patriotism of the late Lord Duniaven, may be 
briefly summed up as follows :— 

The Irish towers admit of a classification in four styles — 
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First, the style in wliich the tower is built of rough field 
stones, untouched by hammer or chisel, rot rounded to the 
curve of the wall, but fitted by their length, and roughly 
coursed, wide-jointed, and spawled ; the door square-hended ; 
the windows square or triangular-headed, and both constructed 
of the same material as the rest of the tower. 

Second, the stylo in which the stones are roughly hammer- 
dressed, rounded to the curve of the wall, laid in courses, but 
often irregularly; the doors semicircular-headed, the arch 
being cut out of the lintel stone, and sometimes decorated 
nith an architrave, and the windows constructed of stones 
roughly cut and squared, but of the same material as the rest 
of the tower. 

Third, the style in which the stones are laid in horizontal 
courses, well dressed and carefully workeil to the round and 
batter of the tower; the door semicircular-headed, and the 
arch formed of three stones cut to the curve, and of finer 
mat«rial than the rest of the tower, and decorated with pellet 
and roll mouldings ; the windows also formed of finer material 
than the rest of the t«wer. 

Fourth, the style in which the buUdiug is of strong rough 
ashlar masonry, open-jointed and closely analogous to tlie 
Norman masonry of tlie first half of the twelfth century. 

Tlie whole group of these towers therefore belongs to the 
period of transition, from the flat-Iintelled style of ecclesias- 
tical architecture to the round-arched aud decorated Irish- 
Eomanesque, and the larger number of the towers belong to 
the time when this transition was in progress. From a com- 
parison of the examples of church architecture in Ireland, 
rfhose dates are approximately known, it is established that 
tliis transition was accomplished between the commencement 
and the close of the tenth century. Hence the first group 
of the towers falls to be included within these limits, and 
tlie whole period of this type of round tower structure will 
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lie between the end of the ninth and tlie beginning of the 
twelfth century. The adoption of this conclusion greatly 
reduces the antiquity which has been claiinerl for these round 
towers upon grounds that have been deemed sufficient by 
most of those who have written on the subject. But the 
whole tendency of recent investigation has been towards a 
more rigid examination of the nature of the evidence on 
which conclusions are based, and consequently towards 
greater precision in the conclusions themselves. And, while I 
am willing to admit that in thus limiting the antiquity of 
these towers there is no possibility of doing so with absolute 
precision, I see no reason for assuming an age that cannot be 
established by evidence, as we must do if we extend the pro- 
bable antiquity of the type beyond the period indicated by 
the evidence of its constructional features. 

Beaidea, the conclusion thus derived from internal evidence 
is strengthened when we find that by following the lines of 
external evidence that are available we are led to the same 
result Miss Stokes has pointed out that in the majority of 
instances the towers are on or near the sites of churches with 
regard to which there exist records of their having suffered 
from the rav^es of the Nortlmaen, or which lay in the track 
of their plimdering expeditions, Ttie purpose of the tower 
as demonstrated by its form, its isolation, and ite arrange- 
ments,' and as testified by numerous references in the early 
annals, was to aflbrd an asylum for the ecclesiastics, and a 
place of security for the relics, such as bells, books, crosiers, 
and shrines under their guardianship.* These relics, as we 

' (iiraHuH CambrenBis, who wrote his Topography of Ireland in 1188, 
BJiupl; rrftra to them a» eivlemtiHiatl toweni, which, nfter the fuhion of tin- 
country, ara slender, high, ruic) ronnd, — "Turrcx Kcdesiaiticaii, qua mora 
patrin arcttt snnt «t nitie nee non et rottuidv." 

' This hsa l«cn clcMly ilemonstiated by Dr. Polrie in hi» MlmuatiVB 
Esny on Uie Origin and Usa of Iht Stmnd Towern Bf Ireiand. " Among Iha 
puMgDB which h« eitcs ate the following : — 



; in a subsequent lecture, were regarded with such 
extraordinary veneration by the Celtic tribes, that this extra- 
ordinary mode of providing for their safety need not surprise 
us ; and of its necessity there is abundant evidence in the fact 
that the excessive richness of their adornment with artistic- 
ally wrought Goveringa of gold and silver was a special temp- 
tation to the cupidity of the heathen invaders.' If, therefore, 

A.D. 94S. Tbo eloicOtfiuh (bell-hoiue) of Sl&nc bob burnt by tbe Dunes, 
with ita full of reliques and good people, with Caoinechair, Binider of Slane, 
KttA the CroBJer of the patron saint, and a bell, the beat of bulla.— Jnnob </ 
Out Four MiaUTS. 

A.D. 1097. Tbe dmeOuach of the Monaateiy, i.e. ot Monaaterboice, with 
many books and Cresanres, was burnt —Ibid. 

A.D. 1171, The eloidJieacK of Talach Ard was burnt by Tigbeaman 
O'Roaire with its full of people in iU—lbid. 

' The unsettled atate of aociety and the frequent feuda and van of tribea 
among tbemaelves, were no Joubt equally a dinger to be provided againirt. 
Bemarking on the bet that in the naitatian of TritDate Colton ot the Dioceae 
of Deny in 1367, no fewer than three charebea were found ta require cpucopiU 
reconciliation after bloodshed in the line of a jonmny so abort aa from tbe 
middle of Tyrone to Deny, Dr. Reevea goea on to show that it waa only in S04 
that the clergy of the north of Ireland were granted exemption from military 
iMmc«. He also adda that in one respect the lue of anna waa of oeirire to 
them when their inonaaterica were aaaailed by a secular force,— a danger to 
which they were continually eipoeod on account of the valuables which in 
pronaaa of time accumulated in their keeping, — and alao becanae their cause 
was identified with that of their patrons, and they were thua the better able 
to protect themKlvea and thair trust from the vengeancfl or cupidity of the 
spoiler. The raragea of the Danoa also contributed to keep alive this military 
foatura of monasticism by accustoming all classes U> deeds of blood and 
plunder of churches, thua gradually breaking down the veneration for religious 
objects and institutions, till it became no uncommon thing even for an Irish 
chieftain to be atyled "The waster of churches," or for the adventurons popu- 
lation of one district to plunder the churches of another. Amidst all these 
a«me« tbe Eound Towcra rendered to tbe monasteries the most essential ser- 
vice, being places of refuge in the hour of peril, and offonling an asylum 
for a large linmher, while they presenteit the least possible nurface for aaaBult. 
In fact, in their anomatuuii proportiona, tliey am standing memorials of an 
anomalona church planted in a land of civil diaiensions, and partaking at the 
aplril nl tbe day.— A-imii/# Coliim't Fititalim (Irish Arch»ological Society), 
11 tl8. 
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the geographical diatributiou of these towers of safety indi- 
cates their adoption as refugea from sudden attacks by the 
Northmen, the conclusion is that the tj'pe of structure 
helouga to the period of the Norse invasions, commencing at 
the close of the ninth century, aud on both lines of evidence 
we have reached the same limit of antiquity for this typical 
form. Ou the principle that the antiquity of any single 
specimen of the type cannot be greater than the antiquity of 
the tj-pe itself, we have thus obtained the beginning of the 
tenth century as a limit beyond which we cannot extend the 
age of the Scottish towers. The special features of the 
Brechin tower connect it with the third style of the Irish 
towers, so that if it were in Ireland it would be referred on 
the evidence of its own characteristics to a period later than 
the first half of the tenth century.' 

If the external and historical evidence does not materially 
support this conclusion, it certainly supplies nothing that can 
be used against it The earliest mention of Brechin occurs in 
an entry in the Pictish chronicle, the original of which Mr. 
Skene concludes to have been written by the monks of Brechin 
before 9D5,* It is there stated that Kenneth Mac Malcolm, 
who reigned from 977 to 995, gave the great civitas of Brecliin 
to the Lord. The term civiias is, of course, to be understood 
in the sense in which it is generally used in the Annals, as 
applied to a monastic settlement and not to a town or city as 
we now understand the term, and the expression magna dvUas 



' Dr. Petrio in hU Etaay on Ute Jbitiad 3W<t», p. 410, eays there is evoty 
Teason to lielievo that the Roaad Tower of BrccLin ytaa credited about 1020, 
but EnbseqOdEitl; lie eUtea tbst this envr wan luiulo " by a carelciotioas not in 
■uch mittera usaal with me in nsaigulng this data 1020 instead of botwcen the 
yetm B77 uiil 901 lu 1 ouglxl to Iwvu done," and expluns tlmt tha caiua of 
the error was u slip of the nemorjr b; wbicli lie snbstitntvd the UNiiiucd daUt 
of tbu Chrmiaui Pictomm for thn date of the cstablislinuint of Brucbiu whivh 
it nwords. — Simpson's Ardutohnjiral £aay>, vol. i, p. 131. 
, ' CliTimielet ofthr Fids and SeoU. Prrthw, r- "i"- 
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may fairly be interpreted as referring to the greatnesa of tho 
settlement at tlie time whea the writer waa thus recording the 
gift. But there is certainly notlung here that can be construed 
ijito evidence of the existence of a round tower. Nor can I 
regard the passage in the Latin edition of Boece'a chronicle as 
supplying such evidence,' In describing the ravages of the 
Danes in Forfarshire in the reign of Malcolm II,, that ia be- 
tween the years 1001 and 1031, he represents them aa assail- 
ing Brechin and its church, and states that the town was bo 
destroyed by slaughter, ruin, and conflagration, that it never 
recovered ita pristine splendour. He further adds that there 
remains to our days no vestige of its ancient fane, except a 
certjuu round tower constructed with wonderful art. This 
passage ' has been adduced as evidence that the round tower 
was standing in the reign of Malcolm II., or alrout 1012 of 
Boece's chronology. Yet it is plain that there ia nothing 
in the passage which is of the natiu^ of evidence to this 
effect It may be construed to mejui that Boece thought it 
likely that the tower was the only thing in Brechin old enough 
to have been then extant, and it may be argued that, in all 

' Boeco liad a marvellooB tculty for iu\M!Bting atoriea, which have con- 
lintnd catTent as history on the prcsumptlaii that he tnsj hare been using 
the wordB of lonie ancient chronicle which uo longer cxiita. But there ii 
nothing in tbii passago which he might not have written withoat coiualCiDg 
■n; ancient chronicle. 

* Brvthornm retus olim Pictorara oppidtini ingeuti castello ac Sanctisaiuie 
Ttiaitati* angoita fano turn nobUe onmibns cum coints petcbat. Et qnum 
■room prapuutii in en pnoaqoam hoatia aJeaaet omnibua ul tolorandam 
obadioiuiTn capurn uaiuiaxet, infesto sgrnise in oppLiiuu tt sBDctiaaiiuum tem- 
pluu) rait ; qiw nmlcv raiuia ac incendiis its diruit, ut oppiduni oxinde pristi> 
num dccua unniimua rucupormvil, Veteria voro faai pnuter turrim qiiandam 
TotuniUm laira ntto cotutmctam, nullum od nostm iccula renuinacrit veati- 
ginni.— Ilofltbii, SadoTum Bialoria, lib. il p. 261, Porisiw 1620. Ko chro- 
nicle eiiivpt the HUlvria Scotomm ot the arvh-romaiiDer Boccc, written four 
wnturiea nflvrlho i-venta, noti<»B thia Danish invasion, or pmnrvra tborcutnl 
of a Danish gcncnl withiocb ■ name aa "Ciunus," vhoia here aaid lo have 
been Its Icaitiir. 
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probability, he was right in hia conjecture. Nevertheless it 
is maiiifest that if I were to cite this conjecture of hia as 
relevant evidence of the actual existence of the tower in 1012, 
I should be justly chaigeable with disregard of the nature and 
transgression of the laws of evidence. The most that can be 
said of the historical aspect of the ijuestion is, that if it does 
not support, it certainly does not weaken, the conclusion de- 
rived from internal evidence. That conclusion is not a con- 
clusion of date but of type ; and the period of the type is 
deduced from comparison and classification of the members 
of the principal group and their relations with buildings of 
historic dates. 

Similar conclusions regarding the tower of Abemethy are 
rendered leas definite by the fact that the tower itself may be 
of two dates, the lower part being built of one kind of stone 
for about fourteen feet, and the whole of the tower above that 
height of another kind. It is thus possible that its most pecu- 
liar features may be partly due to its having been rebuilt. But 
whether it be actually of one date or of two, the difference 
between it and Brechin cannot be very great, because in both 
its upper and its lower portions it must either fall in with the 
third or the fourth of the Irish styles. But, as Dr. Fetrio, the 
chief authority on all such questions, has expressed his opinion 
very distinctly, the grounds on which a much higher anti- 
quity has been assigned to the tower at Abemethy thau to 
that at Brechin are worthy of careful consideration.^ He 
' I da not eiiteT on tlie qacstion of the prEoritf ot Abometby m as ecde- 
BUsticol Bcttlemuut. Fordun and WjmCouii both a^ign thu faandatioti of the 
charcb there U> Ganiird (A.D. 586-597), the BOccessar of that Bmde, King of 
the Narthum Picla, who umbna<d Ohristianity DQiler the ]ierHilii(I tMching 
of SL Columbn. Fordun, indeed, taja that then wu extant in his time ■ 
Chronicle of the Churdi of Abemethy, in which he fmiDd thii stated. But the 
legend of the flrat settlemeat connecU it irith the church of St Niniui, and 
■ttributeaits fonnilation to King Necbtn, who. in the fifth u-ntury, iMd vinitnl 
Kilditre in his exile, and on his return dGdicat«d Abcmctliy Co Go<l and St. 
Bridget of Kildare, "with its bounds, whiuh are situate rrem the stone in 
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Baya : — " No one possessed of ordinary powers of observation 
and comparison, wlio has examined both these towers, can for 
a moment doubt that the age of the Abemethy tower is much 
greater than tliat of Brechin. This b the opinion I formed 
many yeare ago after a very careful consideration of the archi- 
tectural characteristics of each, and I came to the conclusion 
that the safest opinion which could be indulged in as to the 
age of the Abeniethy tower was that it had been erected during 
the reign of the third Nectan, i^. between 712 and 727, and 
by those Northumbrian architects of the monastery of Jarrow 
for whose aasistance that king, according to the high authority 
of Bede. had applied to build for him in his capital a stone 
church in the Roman style." 

It is unfortunate that there are now no remains of that 
little old church at Abernethy, mentioned by Adam King as 
existing in his days, and having the miracles of Dovenald and 
the nine virgins sculptured upon it.' Yet even if they had 
existed, the difficulty of establishing their attribution to the 
eighth century would have been very great. There is no 
structure in this country, and I am aware of none in England, 
certainly known to be of the eighth century witli which they 
could have been compared. The churches at Jarrow-on-Tyne 
and Monkwearmouth, built by Benedict Biscop and Abbot 
Ceolfrid, who sent the architects to King Nectan to build him 
a church after the Roman manner in the first quarter of the 
Apurfcirt untfl the stone nenr Cairfnll (supjioHed to bo now rtprocntBd b;r 
Cnifrm), ihit is Lethroaa, anil thence opttttnl as f«r as Athsn," and "Dajr- 
Ingtiurh Bang hallelajah npon this aacrilice." The t|QV8tion ot the age of the 
Unrer hw nothing to do with the i^nostion of the sge of the OTiginal fimnda- 
iion, U'ciuBo there i« no cvltlenco to connect the Ronnd Towpra with tho 
criginat eatahluhmcnt of Chiiitinn settlements either in Scotknd or Ireland. 
' Jul. XT. — Abemethn Dorenaldi agricoln ct filiaram Dovem Sanc^tiH ad- 
errfptamin, <|Uan)iii Joiuiciliuin iini-rcus, patmin memoriu, oBtcudehatur 
■noon, Ft miracnla DcelonolD Tctuntiuimo' piiriDtuiia inscnlpto, ab banvtida 
nnpcr profnnata ot aboUta. — Henotogium Scoticum in Forhes'i Calendar o/ 
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eighth century, were both destroyed by the Danes in 867, and 
both remained in a ruined condition till 1074, when they were 
reconstructed and restored to their sacred use. It may he 
possible that somo part of their remains, aa now existing, may 
be of the original construction, but this fact is undetermined,' 
and if it were established, there is nothing in any of the exist- 
ing features to suggest an analogy with tlie tower at Aber- 
nethy. Besides there is nothing in this passage of Bede, cited 
by Dr. Petrie, which has reference to such a structure as a 
round tower. We cannot suppose that the building of a 
church after the Eoman manner necessarily implied the con- 
struction of such a tower, the special feature of which is that 
it was never intended to form an integral part of any other 
structure. Miss Stokes has directed attention to the fact that 
there are here and there on the Contujent a few towers which 
bear more or less resemblance to those of Ireland.' They are 
high, slender, circular, and have pointed roofa. But they do 
not stand isolated like the Irish towers ; and though of similar 
form and perhaps of similar function in so far as they are 
campanilia, they want the special character of safes, or places 
of security, which belongs to the Irish round towers. Yet it 
may be assuming too much to suppose that this special form 
was invented by the Irish ecclesiastics without any knowledge 
of the existence of these campanUia^ in connection with the 

' In a memoir commanicBled to the ArdueulogicnJ Asaocistion tX Win- 
chest()T ill 184C, and printed in tlieir WincliiwtcT roliune, tbo Rev. D. H. 
Huigh h&a adduced argumentB to show that the tower at MonkwearmoutJi U 
a pnrt of the building of Benedict Biacop. I am out prepared, however, to 
Bccupt his argiuuGDta as coduIuuto. 

' Lord DunniVBn'e Abfei on /ri»A Architeeiurf, voL ii. p, 166, 
* The oldest docameutary notiiw of beU-towera on the Continent refers ta 
tba orectiou of one at the Lateran before 7S7, and ono at the chiuvh of St 
Peter at the Vatican in the last quarter of the eigbib ceiituty. Thu oldmt 
bell-toweis nowromainingara those at Baninna, which Jlr. Freeman considorB 
to he later than the days of Charlemagne, tliat is, later than the cotDmcnco- 
menl of the ninth rentury. Tlient are ono or two others among the few ei- 
amplei left of French and Qcrmui architoctun eArliDr than the eleventh mdUU]'. 
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churches of the Continent. It is possible therefore, although 
tliere is no proof of Ute fact, that the few scattered instances of 
this lofty, round, and pointed belfry which still survive on the 
Continent, may mark the track by which the form advanced 
from Italy across Europe. But it is highly improbable, and 
there is no evidence to support the supposition, that this 
peculiar construction ever became so general as to be neces- 
sarily one of the features uf a church constructed more 
Romano. In Ireland, on the other hand, the form ac(iuired 
a peculiar development, with special functions and character- 
istics, imparting to it a distinct individuality of type. And 
it is to this purely Irish type that the tower of Abemethy 
belongs. I cannot therefore concur with Dr. Petrie in assign- 
ing it to the eighth century, and to the arcliitecta of King 
Nectan, who came to build a church in the Homan manner. 
I do not, however, attempt to determine the date of the 
Abemethy specimen, because, as I have indicated, this is the 
function of history and not of archaeology.' What I have 
attempted is merely to determine the type to which it 
belongs, and to define the limits of the period of the type. 
I have shown reasons for concluding that there cannot be 
any great distance in point of time between it and the tower 
of Brecliin, and that hy their characteristics they both fall to 
he included in one of the two later styles of the Irish group, 
and not in either of the two earlier styles of that group. 

It has been deduced that the whole period of this tj-pe of 
structure in Ireland lies between the end of the ninth and the 
beginning of the twelfth century. After tliis time we find it 
dying out by a species of degradation of form and function. 
The first stage is illustrated in those examples in which the 
tower ia placed so as to form an integral part of the church 
structure, the entrance to the tower, instead of being from 

■ Mr. Skene hu ublanMl retuons for pladng the dato of thii Uwot on 
hiatoric gnninila tuwanla the niiiliilc of tLs ninth century. — CtUie Seotltmd, 
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the outaide, opening from the interior of the church. 1 have 
already shown that this is the case with respect to Egilsay, 
the only example in Scotland which gives us the type of 
church that was associated with a Round Tower, Sl Finan's 
Church at Clonmacnoise has also a Eound Tower attached to 
it, which ia entered by a doorway opening from the interior 
of the church on a level with the floor of the chancel. The 
date of St, Finan's Church ia unknown, but the church of 
Dungiven in Londonderry, which has a tower similarly 
attached, was founded at the commencement of the twelfth 
century.' The final st^e of d^radation is exemplified in 
the churches of St. Kevin at Glendalough* (Fig. 12), and St. 
Michael le Pole in Dubhn, in which the tower ia reduced to 
a diminutive structure perched on the apex of the gable as a 
belfry.' Tlie process of degradation appears to have expressed 

' The Round Tower, now destroyoil, vhich stooil ttt the wast end of 
Teampnll Mocliasrog, nas erected in the twelfth centniy. It was eivctad 
agsinst the original west doorway of the chnrch, which wm prewrved as an 
entrance from the chnrch into the tower (which hod no other or exterior 
entrsnuo], and a now doorway into the chunh was made in the south wall, — 
fitukea'a lAft of Oarrge PtlrU, p. 1S3. Dnnraven'a Kutes, p. 100. 

' St Kevin's Chnrch (vnlgsrly calli-d kilchun) «t Glendalougii, with its 
pepper-boi turret on the west gable, and ■ portion of the adjoining stone roof, 
is not a sepulchral chnpel, and the said turret ia a perfect miniature of a Roand 
Tower. This hnilding was the church and residence of the euccessora of the 
siiut. whose name it hears (St. Cnotmghcn, who died A.D. 61S), The room the 
priest occu])ied ia formed between the semicircular arch over the body of the 
church and the high pitched roof, aoceas to which is by a square opening in 
the crown of the arch, near the west gable, and from thia croft a snail door 
leads to the circular turret (or belfry) on the west gable. — O. T. Du Noyer in 
tho Journal </ the KiVcamy Arthaologieal Aatoeialiim, rol. v. New seriM, 
p, 138. The chnnccl of St. Kevin's, which a few yeara ago remained, though 
(if great anti<]uily. and stone-roofed, appears to have been an addition. The 
little tower upon the weat end appears to b« the earlieat example of a bel&y 
springing from ■ roof or gable, but this is of a later date than the rest of the 
building.— Wakemau 'a ffaiid4wt^/™Ajin(iju((«M, p. 72. Seeidso Petrie's 
Efttiaiattieal ArrhileclUTe, p. S6*. 

* The tower of St Michael Ic Pole waa takon dowir iJter the storm of 1T75 
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itself differently in Orkney and Shetland. Low has preaerved 
three drawings of the old parochial church of Deemess (Figs. 
13, 14, 15), which Bhows a round tower at either side of the 
chancel. But unfortunately no remains now exiat of the 




three towered churches iu Shetland, at West Burray, Ting- 
wall, and Ireland Head, and there is no drawing extant, and 



which thrMtened it with ruin. A dnwing Ukea by Bcranger in 17fifl ahows 
it with ■ roDoded cap ilmiHt exactlj siiuil&r to that of ^Ush; (Fig. 3], aa 
Kivcn in Hibbort's druwing. Bemnf^vr's dnwiug hu been engnvcd by Sir 
WitlituD Wildu in the Journal of ikt IrUH jtrekanlofieal Anoeiatwn, vol. i. 
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no description sufficiently precise, to enable us to determine 
their special character. Egilsay alone remains to give us the 
type of church that was associated with a Round Tower, and 
it has now heen shown that it is not the type farthest re- 
moved from the known type of tweKth century church, but 
the type that comes closest to it. 




The chancelled churches of the Orkney group are small, 
being usually about 36 feet in total lengtli, and the chancels 
are nearly square. The church {Fig. 16) on the island of 
Weir (the Vigr of the Orkneyinga Saga), which is one of the 
heat preserved of the group, may be taken as typical' Tlie 

* The cliurcii ttt Lictou in Sbipinaay (the RjntpiiDdUe; or tbv Ssgujcamn 
merest to Wair in ita iliinenBioiis, Iho anvn being 18 fwl by 13 fvot 7 incbus, 
and tlid chaiiciil 7 Tci^t iuchrs by 7 foet internally. Tbo chancel nn'.li is 
Bemicinratar, End wit bock au the itnptwta. It ia only 3 Tcot wIiIh and G fmt 
6 inohea high. Ataeng tbo Shcthind group may be instauwd tbo uhnTcb an 
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valla are about 3 feet thick, roiiglily built of undreaaed 
stones. The nave measures 19 feet 2 inches in length, and 
12 feet 10 inches in width internally. The chancel is 7 
feet 10 inches by 7 feet 2 inches internally. There are two 
windows in the soutli wall of the nave. Only one of these 




KiK. IB. 



il-plpvn of Clin 



appears to be origiuaL It is flat-headed, splaying internally, 
the outer edges much broken, and the clear openiug apparently 
about 22 inches by 8 inches. There is a similar window in 
the south wall of the chancel. The doorway is in the west end 
of the nave. It is 2 feet 6 inches wide, semicircular-headed, 
and rouglily arcljed with thin slaty stones. The arch presents 
a peculiar feature in being set back on the imposts, which are 
4 feet 11 inches in height. The cbancel arch (Fig. 17) is in 
every respect similar to the doorway, and almost precisely of 
the same duneusions.' If it differs at all in size it is certainly 
not wider than the doorway, and scarcely so high. 

tlie Now or Brmuay, with nsTe meiuuriiig about IS levt iuihos by W feel, 
and duwccl ibout 13 feet by 10 luet ; the cliurcli at Kirknby in Unat with 
naVD about 13 fort S innlies l>y 12 font, and chanu-el nboat 10 fi^et liy 7 rmt ; 
th« cliuwh at ColviiUU in Unst wilJi twve aliout 12 feet hy 11 feet, uid 
(^huicfl 7 feet 9 incJiCB by 7 feet 6 int^hcs. All those are remurkablD Tot the 
RUMUnoa of their auo and the rndonnn of their c?onst ruction, thoDgh none 
of tbcm nach tbe cxtrnnie rmlcncn of cluiniclfr cihibiud iii the cliauL'pUed 
chuirh of Lf bslcr in Cuithn'.<M. 

' The groHnil-|>UnB nnJ elevntions of thi' churchos of Writ ami Lybstcr 
nn from Uuir'it CaHJiMu and OrA'i»y, 
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Still more archaic in its general features is the church at 
Lybster in Eeay, in the county of Caithness, the groumi-plan 




Fig. 17.— Chaned ArcbofChnrahof Wdr. 



of which ia shown in Fig. 18. It is, so far as I know, tlie 
!■!' ii.s kind iinw existing on the mainland of 



only ■• 



""TkXS^^I 



\s 



r.^ 1-. iM-.iiiri.l i.liii of <n.,i.,!i .1 LyMcr, Rraj 

Scotland. It consiwU of nave iitul cliancel, the nave I 
about 18 feet by 11 internally, and the chancel about 9 feet 
3<iitare. It is roughly built of tlie undressed flagstones of the 
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district, the walla, like thoae of Weir and Linton, being about 
3 feet thick. There ia now no window. The east wall is 
broken down in the upper part, and there may have been a 
small window there, but, if so, it muat have been very small, 
and placed very high up, and this is in fact the character of 
the single small east window of the earliest churchea. The 
doorway ia in the west end. It is Hat-headed, and, like the 
doorways of the early Irish cliurches, ita sides are inclined 
I towards each other instead of perpendicular (Fig. 19). The 




Doorway in vrcit end of Charcb it Lyhtten, Reiy. 



chancel entrance is peculiar. It ia not an archway at all, 
but a flat-headed opening with inclined sides crossed by a 
large lintel atone. It differs neitlier in form nor character, and 
but slightly in dimensions, from the external entrance. The 
chancel arch ia the characteristic feature of all churches of 
this typical form. Its character indicates the character of 
the building, and marks the advancement of style. And 
though we caunot aay of the round chancel arch of Weir, or 
tlie ilat-headed aubstitutc for a chancel arch of Lybster, that 
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they are the earliest specimens extant, we can say that no 
earher type of chancel entrance is likely to be found than 
one which, whether it be round-headed like Weir, or flat- 
headed like Lybster, is not differentiated in any feature of size, 
construction, form, or ornament, from the external doorway. 

In this small, roughly-built, and utterly rude structure, 
we have thus the simplest possible form and style of a chan- 
celled church. Yet, with all its rudeness, it is as clearly & 
chancelled church as if it had been constructed in the more 
advanced and liighly-decorated style of the Norman period. 
And on this account it cannot be separated from the class 
which links on with the current ai'chitecture of the twelfth 
century, passing through a series of gradations of rudeness, 
but presenting in all these the general featui'es of a well- 
marked type, which, even in its greatest rudeness, stops short 
of reaching the rudeness and simplicity of a primitive type. 
That primitive rudeness and simplicity is only reached in 
churches of one chamber, with one door and one window. 

As the tracing of the line of chancelled churches backwards 
to this rude example, that tj-pifles the unknown original of the 
race, thus fails to conduct us to a type which is truly primi- 
tive, we now return to the starting-point, to take up an- 
other line, ■which leads us in the same direction, and may 
lead us farther. Along with the chancelled churches we find 
a type of single-chambered church, which, though partly 
presenting features that link its later specimens on to the 
current architecture of the twelfth century, yet never rises to 
the dignity of construction or elegance of style that charac- 
terise the maturity of the cliancelled type. These churches 
of one chamber are more frequent on the western side of 
Scotland than on the east, and there also we find the only 
examples that I know of a transition stage exemplified in the 
actual conversion of a single chambered church into the more 
advanced type by tlie addition of a chancel, the walls of 
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which are not bonded into tho-ie of the nave. This occurs in 
TeampuU CholumchiUe in Benbecula (Fig. 20). " the archaic 
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suggests the ti-ansition from an earlier to a later type of 
structure. 

At Kirkapoll, in Tiree, in the vicinity of the modem 
pariah cliurch, are two ancient burying-grounds. In one of 
these is a ruined church, measuring internally 36 feet 9 inches 




Fig. 21.— KirknpoIL Doontny. [From Muir'a CharacUratia.) 

in length, having a round-headed doorway, arched with thin 
slaty stones, near the west end of the south wall, and another 
(Fig. 21) of similar character in the west wall, flanked by a 
dedication cross. The only windows in the biiilding are 

haven, m lalay, Mr. Muir uys that it presents aootber iiut«Dce of tho prac- 
tice of ealir^^ng tUc original structuro by means of an eaatem extension, and 
th&t, u «t Kiel) and EilchousUnd, in Eintp«, the new portion is pnt to the 
old irithoiut bonding ; but a part of the original gable wbU hu been left 
on each lide, ao that in the interior there is somewhat of the form of a efaan- 
ceL At Kiela the mnaoni; westwird of the janction ie of the osual itid* 
chuicter, but the stouea of the added part to the eaat of the junction an 
squared, and of the funn usaallf found in Nornum work, — thus suggettingtn 
earl; date for the alteration, and proving that tbo nder part of the church ia 
the earlier. —Seeimivhjieal .Vote, p. ES ; Ckarael*rUtia, p. 50. 
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two in the south wall, both corresponding in form and char&c* 

ter to the doorways (see Fig. 22). This I take to be the pajochial 

I church of Kerrepol, in the diocese of the Sudreya, mentioned 

I in a document by Pope Gregory XI., of date 20th September 

I 1375.' But there is a still older church a little to the north- 

I Fig. 22.— KirkapolL WiDdow. 

I ward, which meaaurea only 23 feet by 11 feet 6 inches. It 

ia very roughly constructed, haa a round-headed doorway, of 
similar character to that of the later church, in the west end 
of the south wall, and two narrow and deeply splayed win- 
dows, also round-headed, in the north and south walls. It 
stands upon a rock, and the natural unevenness of the floor 
has never been rectified. There are other instances through- 
out the Western Isles where an old church and an older are 
thns found immediately contiguous to each other and in 

' DiptematarMim Norptgiaim, toL tu, p. 807. In the nms Tolome 

(p. S2S) thoTD la pnatod b donimctit, dsted 17th Jul; 1382, in which it ii 

■t«I«d Iliat St. Cdtuiiitia'a cliajiel in St. Congnu's parish, in the Sudrejs, ii 

niiiiBd to the ground by naion of age and antiquity, and coDtributiona for 

« invited nitii the aanction of Pops Climcnt VII. 




n Muir'a Charad^riMia. ) 
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such cases the older church is usually the smaller. For in- 
stance, at Skeabost, in Stye, there are two ruined churches 
close to each other, one of which is 82 feet in length, the 
other only 21 feet 4 inches. 

It is therefore evident that among these single-chambered 
churches there are two varieties, one which links on with and 
paasea into the chancelled type, and one which does not. 
The church with windows in the side walla, though sii^le- 
chambered, is of the former variety, and is probably of the 
period of the chancelled type, because it was the addition of 
the chancel that created the necessity for lighting the nave 
separately by windows in the side walls. On the other hand, 
the type of church of small size, 21 to 25 feet,^ with one east 
window and a west doorway, neither links on with the chan- 
celled form, nor can it be converted into it without losing 
its own distinctive features, and assuming those of the second 
variety. 

Of this primitive type, — for we have now reached the 
primitive type, one chamber, one doorway, and one window, 
all of the smallest possible dimensions, — there are but two 
varieties, — those built with lime, and those that have reached 
the utterly simple character of construction that consists in 
the placing of stone upon stone without any binding mate- 
rial to keep them together. 

One of the best examples of the first variety is almost at 
our own doors. In the island of Inchcolm,' beside the raina 

' The churcli of St, Colnmba at Loeh Coliimcille, in Skyo, U 21 feet 10 
inches long iDtematly. The church on Kii'i" na Naoimh U '21 fc«t 7 incW 
long intarnaUy. The church on Pabbs ble, in 8kye, is 21 feet long extenully. 
The church on Gallon Head is IS feet 2 inches long intemiUy. The amaller 
diarch at Skeahost, in Skye, u 21 feet 4 iDchea in length externally. Tlia 
emailer chnrcb at Kirkapoll, in Tiree, is 23 feet in length citcraiLlly. Tlie 
church on Eilcan Neimh, off the mouth uf Loch liniinanl, in lelny, is 23 fbet 
in length iDtemally. 

I Inchcolm ia the only t6]and on the cast cowt of Scotkntl whidi dstitN 
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of the well-known monastery founded by Alexander I., is an 
earlier building, stone-roofed, and of small size and rude coq- 
stnietiou, of which exterior and interior views, from drawings 




Pig. 23. —Exterior View of the Cell «t luchcolm. 

by the late Jlr. James Drummond, RS.jV., are here given 
(Figs, 23, 24). It has been moat minutely described by Sir 
James Simpson,* who first saw the significance of its peculiar 
iti ilUtinctire designation tnmi 6t. Columba. But more tbsn one isknil on 
our wratcm AhoroB beara his nuue ; aa, fnr example, St. Calm's Isle iii Loch 
Eriwrt. and St. Colm's late in tlie Ujach in Lewis ; the island of Columcille, 
at the hooil or Locfa Arkeg, in InreniesB-aliire ; Eileun Colum, in the parish nf 
TonKun, in Sutheriandsliiro ; EUan Coiumcille, in Portroo Ii«y, anJ Inch 
ColniDcillo iti Loch ColiundllD, in Skyo ; and above all, leoliiiui-ille, or Ions 
Itaelf. Ui* preacnm in poraon at iiach of these localities is not ni^cessarilj 
Implied iu tlouw couiirintuonitiiinR, but in all the caaea meotioned there wera 
*«ieBia^ca] fonndationa dedicated to his nemoi;. The church on Eilau 
Colamrille is mentioned in thii Chrankte of Mait as the scene of the mutila- 
tion of (loilrad, and slaughter of hit rolloirers, in 1323. 

' {"rorceiliiu/) u/ Ou! Sadfty of AtUi^iuirie* of SoAhmd, vol. ii. p. 480. 
Ardueolutriral Kani/t by the late 8ir Jsiiies V. SitufisoR. EiliU'J by John 
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features. It is irregular in form on the ground-plan (Fig. 25), 




Fig. 'li. — Inlmur u( llie Cell at luuljcolm. 
approximately rectangular internally, and measuring 16 feet 




Fig. 2:i.— GruuDd-pUii uTCcll ut Inahvultii. 
in length along tbe centre of the tloor, and G feet 3 inches 
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, asd 4 feet 9 inches at the west end. 
h 8 feet thick, so that its external length is 
aboutSz feet, Tbe oriyinal doorway is in the south wall,' 




28.— Section ot tbu Arcli of the Root 

near the west end. It ia 5 feet high, and 4 feet wide, with 
slightly inclining jambs. It is arched externally hy a radiat- 
ing arch, roughly constructed (Fig. 26), but internally the 

' ThU u an uqqbiuI TeBtun in thi e&rlj Btnne-roofed chnrcbat ot oratotiM 
of Irnliinit, but not ao unnsaaJ u to be quite eiceptioiud. Dr. Petrie giTM 
tho foUoving iuituicca, vit., Kiltupugbrantr, near Sligo ; the chnrch of St. 
Mocbonoa in Cburrh UUnd, in Lough Key in RoKominon ; and Iha church 
of Kilcronj, now Bra;, in Wicklow, the two last of which, he mjt, have 
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arch is changed into the older form, which is constructed by 
overlapping stones on the horizontal principle (Fig. 2'7). 
There is only one winilow, placed in the east end, 23 inches 
in height, and 10 inches in breadth, splaying inwardly to a 
width of 2 feet 3 inches. The roof of the building is vaulted 
with stones placed in the form of a radiating arch, somewhat 
pointed at the apex, and the centring stones roughly wedge- 
shaped {Fig, 28). The space between the upper surface of 
the vaulting and the stone roof is filled in with small stones 
and a grouting of lime. In tliis are bedded the oblong-squared 
stones which form the roof. Such are the simple features of 
the Scotic structure to whose existence on the island the 
larger monastery in the European style of architecture which 
has overshadowed it for seven centuries owes its origin. In 
Bower's Continuatitm of Fordrni it is recorded that when 
King Alexander was storm-stayed for three days on the island 
in the year 1123, he shared the hospitality of a hermit who 
then lived upon it, and who, belonging to the sernce of St, 
Columba, devoted himself to his duties at a certain little 
chapel there, content with such poor food as the milk of one 
cow, and the shell and small sea fishes he could collect, It 
adds to the interest of this testimony, that these words were 
written by Abbot Bower in the monastery of Inchcolm, which 
was erected by the king in fulfibaent of a vow made in the 
hermit's chapel. 

In that rude edifice, as I have said, we have reached the 
primitive type, but not the primitive form in which that earliest 

" fine apecimens of doorwnje of Cjolopean style and masonr)'. The oratoi^ of 
St. Sensji, OD Bishop's Island, on the const ut Clsre (of which an engrariDg 
haa been ^veD bf Ur. Wakeaum) also preseots this peculiarity. It miuisnrtw 
IS feet by 12, and the thicknoas of tlio walls is S feet 7 inches. The doorway, 
which is Ikt-headed, with iucliaed inataid of perpendicular jambs, is 6 feet in 
height, uid 2 feet 4 inches wide at the botlom, and I foot 10 inches at tiie 
top. Thu jambs of the mnall eaat window are splayed, both intenull; and 
eileroaUy. 
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type appears, Kude as it is, the hermit's chapel or oratory ' 
OQ iDchcolm possessea features in the radiating vault of its 
roof, ita grouted and squared-stone covering, the arching of 
its doorway, ita position, and even in the approximately 
quadrangular i'orm of its ground-plan, which will all take 
rank as features of advancement after I have shown {as I 
hope to do in my next lecture) what were the characteristics 
of the earliest forms of structure consecrated to the service of 
religion when the church was first permanently planted in 



' In dealing mth thcae atmctarea by urchcoluglcsl msthodB, it is not 
o obserre iiccleaiologiral diatinctionB that may exist regarding tbo 
precise application of such terms as "oratory," "chapel," or "cburch." 
Wherever they an used thronghout these k-ctures, tbey arc used without 
referHnee to eet^lesiolo^cal limitutioui, and the nard ' ' chnrcb " is employed 
ta a genmc tonn, embracing all the rarieties of the type of struvture dceigoed 
for Christian rites. Dr. Potrie, speulcing of tho early stflno-roofed struotore 
on Crunch UocDara, which mesBores 16 feet by II feet internally, calls it 
■ometimes the charch, and sometimes the oratory of St MacDara. Tcampull 
Cennanach, meamuing 16A teet by 12^ feet iDtemally, he also terms indiffer- 
ently au oratory and n chnrcb. In (act there is no possibility of applying 
the ecclniologicD] distinctions between au oratory and a church to the acCoal 
remains, because it ii a diatioction founded on the ancient use of the edifice 
of which then* usually eiista uo record. It might be otberwiae if there could 
be a diatinctiDn drawn from existing characteristics, such as from dimeonoos 
or architectural featores ; but while it may bo possible to say that a ainglo- 
chambered stmctnre of the Christian type, which exceeds 30 feet in length, 
is not likely K have been au oratory (in tho e«clesiological sense), it is not 
powble to say that a roiy much smaller one may not hare been a church. 
On the one hand we read in the Irish Annals of an oratory in whiuh 2S0 
persons were burnt ; and on tho other we know that tbo until c«ll called 
Tnunpull Konan. on North Bona (dosoribod in the next lecture), was the 
' church af tho islanders as long as the isle was inhabited. It may have lieen 
an oratory in the eccletdological sense, when the founder was the only Cliristian 
vonihl])per un the isUml, but in this viun every primitive chnruh erectwi by 
an individual foonder in a Pngan district must liare been originally in the 
nine poiitian, fiut even if it were possible to make the distioctioa, it is 
nodnred luiueconBry by tbo fact that such edihoes as are known to have been 
"otatorim" or "hermit's chapeU"do not differ in their typical cbankcter 
from the smaller variety of dngle-chamberod cbnrch. 
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Scotland. And to leam the special features of that earliest 
style of Christian construction we miiat look to Ireland, the 
ancient Scotia,^ wliere the geniua of the people, their im- 
memorial customs, their lauguage and institutions, were ao 
similar to those of our own country that when the new faith 
was finally establi.'ihed by the labours of her missionaiies, the 
converts accepted with it the ecclesiastical cuatoma, constitu- 
tion, and usages already established there. 



In this lecture I have traced the typical form of the 
twelfth century church back to the transition stage through 
which it passed out of the simpler form that preceded it. 
We have seen it associated with the Round Tower of the 
Irish tj'pe, and deduced from this and other indicationa that 
the Round Towers of Scotland, like the principal group in 
Ireland from which they are derived, are not the associates of 
the earliest types of the architecture of the Celtic church, but 
of the latest, that is of the type that passes directly into the 
decorated style and elegant construction of the Norman 
manner. We have traced the type of the chancelled church 
through various gradations hack to a degree of rudeness and 
simplicity, which substitutes for the chancel-arch a flat-topped 
opening having its sides inclined towards each other instead 
of perpendicular, and differing in no respect of size or con- 
struction from the entrance doorway. We have seen the 
transition from the double- to the single-chambered form of 
structure by the addition of a chancel not bonded into the 
nave, and the primitive type has been finally reached in the 
small church of one chamber, one door, and one window. In 



* "The voioo of all Antiquity pranounces Ireland to hiT« been Sootu: 
To omit • heat of natliDrities, Aduunan's JAfe of SL CoZumfia and BadA 
BccUtiadicat Sisbrry onght to hare been auffidcnt to prevBot a 
beiog miaed on the subject." To tliia tattinwny of Dr. Beerea tl 
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the next lecture I shall trace this utterly simple form through 
farther gradations untU it reaches the utterly simple character 
of construction that consists in the placing of stone upon 
stone without any binding material to keep them together, 
and becomes associated with fortified enclosures, and bee- 
hive-shaped ceUs, thus linking the Christian types of struc- 
ture with other types which stretch back into purely Pagan 
times. 
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LECTURE III. 

(2lBt October 1879.) 

STRtlCTORAL REMAINS OF THE EAELT CELTIC CHDBCU — 
CoTiiinued. 

Neitheh tlie history nor the remaina of the early Cliristian 
period in Scotland caa be studied apart from those of Ireland. 
The ultimate eatablialiment of the Christian Church in thra 
country was the work of Irish ecclesiastics, and was therefore 
an extension into Scotland of the ecclesiastical system then 
prevailing in Ireland. 

It follows from this that the study of the early Christian 
remains in Scotland ia the study of a derived group, exhibiting 
local peculiarities, hut possessing the general features and 
characteristics o£ the principal group of which it is an outlier 
or an offshoot. I might even go farther, and say that in 
Ireland itself the study of its early Christian remains is also 
(though not equally) the study of a derived group, inasmuch 
as Christianity did not originate there, and its adoption 
consequently implied the introduction of usages, — such as 
writing fur instance; of styles of construction, such as building 
with lime ; of typical forms of structure, such as churches and 
oratfiries ; and applications of ornament, such as the carving 
of memorial crosses — which had no previous existence in the 
country. But it is suilicient in the meantime to indicate the 
principles on which the investigation must proceed. These 
are (1) That the typical characteristics of a group are most 
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readily obtained from the study aud comparison of the 
greatest possible number of the most perfect specimens ; 
(2) That this number is more likely to be met with in the 
principal group than in the derived ^roup ; and (3) That the 
characteristics thus obtained, as tyjiical of the principal group, 
will also be present in the derived group in consequence of 
its subordinate chamcter, 

The earliest churches in Ireland were conatruct«d witbin 
the fortiJied enclosures of the chie& who embraced the faith, 
and took the founders under their protection. Thus we leam 
from the tripartite life of St. Patrick, that the church at 
Donaghpatrick, one of the earliest erected by him in Meatb, 
was built where the house of Conall, the king's brother, was 
situatetl, which was given up to St. Patrick for the purpose. 
The church of Cill Benen was erected within the fortress of 
Dun Lugbaidh, so called from a chief who with bis father 
and four brothers was baptized, and gave up bis Dun for 
the purpose.' When Aodh Finn, the son of Feargna, was 
converted by St. CaiUin he gave up to him his Cathair, or 
stone fortress, in order that he might erect liis monastic 
buililings within it' The system which thus arose in the 
incipient stages of the cliurch's growth, continued long after 
the circumstances which rendered it necessary had passed 
away. The associatioa of the church with a fortified en- 
cloBure, which had been at first dictated by necessity, became 
establiabed by long custom as the normal form of the 
ecclesiastical atmctnre, and the rath or the caahel * surround- 

' Pfltrin, Ealauatital AnhiUftart of Inhmd, p. 411. In 1828, whon 
Dr. Pplriu viditcd EilbiuinoD, the remaiiiB of this great Ruth, a portion of tho 
dnJj, inw (till to b« sesn ; in 1838, when Dr. O'Donovsn riatted it, all tncea 
of the flnrloflum hwl been swept away.— DuaniTon'i Abfei on Iriih A-nhiUe- 

hm,p. ra 

K Jo<* ^ Fimagh, ciuoted liy Petrio, loe. at. 

> oltliut runoR of ili^rvunro vtruclote mentioned in uidxiit Irioh 
;n an Um Cauel, tho Bath, tho Lii, tJie Cathair, and the Dun. Th« 
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ing the monastic buildings remained to mark their separation 
from the outer world long after its primary purpose as a 
defensive structure had ceased to be recognised. In the Irish 
annals for instance, the great ecclesiastical settlement of 
Armagh is often spoken of in later times as the Rath of 
Armagh with its churches.' Even so late as the second half 
of the twelfth century we have a suggestive glimpse of the 
appearance of St. Colnmba's monastery at Deny, in the 
following entry in the Annals of tiu Four Maslera : — 

"A.D. 1162, the separation of the houses from the church of 
Denywaamadeby theComharbaofColuracille.Flaithbher- 
tach O'Brolchain, and by Muircertach O'Lochlainn, King 
of Ireland ; and they removed eighty houBes or more from 
the place they were, and Caiseal an urlair was erected 
by the Comharba of Columcille, and he pronounced a 
corse on the person who should come over it." 

(Usel or Cuhel vaa a circular wall or vdcIosucv for tlio dcfcnco of royal 
raddeutm or of monaatories, ntid wsa oeually constructed of stone. The Rath 
was an mrtben fort or paliaaded work enclosed with one or more ditches, and 
with ruoparts of earth or of earth miied with itones. Uany of the Hatba 
contained chsmbers ranstmcted of Etone, often in the form of long narrow 
nndorground gnllorica. Lis or Lioa was almoat gynonyiDOus with Rath. The 
Cathslr waa the largest of all the fortified works, bnilt of stone without 
cement, mostly of circular or oval form, with strong thick walls, soroBtimes 
with chambers in the thickness of the woUb, The walls rose to a considerable 
height, »nd had in many caaos internal platforma or baaqueUfs with atairs, 
and were Snished with a parapet. The buildings which these huge fortifica- 
tion! encloBeil are mostly so rained that their form ia not determinable. 
They were most uumerous in the west of Ireland. Smaller endomrec of 
similar typo elist in Ken?, and they hnve beo-hivc huts within them. The 
word Dnn was ■ generic term applied to a strong place, whether it might be 
a fortified hill or a constmction of strength on a pUin. It i« thtu nted 
synonymously with Kath, Lis, and Cathsir. — Stokos's Lifx^Qtorgi Pitrit, 
p. 236. S« also Dunravon's Nota on Iruik ArchiUditn, vol. i., for deacrip- 
tions and photographs of Irish Cathairs. 

' Even so late as 1286, when the Franciscan monastery of Armagh wb« 
fonnded, they cut a broad and deep tnnch rontid their church.— .^ftiiab <tf 
Uu Four Mattm. 
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Thus we find the historic evidence testifying that from 
the earliest pLinting-of Christianity in Ireland down to the 
twelfth century the rath or cashel auirounding the church 
■was a special feature of the ecclesiastical settlement.^ The 
cashel itself, it is to be observed, was a construction of Pagan 
origin, indigenous to the country. The church which it 
enclosed was a construction of external origin, the form 
and purpose of which were alike foreign to the habits and 
unfamiliar to the usages of the people among whom it was 
introduced. For this reason there are no tj'pical forms of 
native structures with which it can he confounded. How- 
ever nearly it may approach to them in style of construction, 
it never loses its distinctive character. The rath or the 
cashel which surrounds it remains undistinguishable in char- 
acter from a rath or a cashel of the Pagan time, but there la 
no Pagan structure which, in Scotland or in Ireland, assumes 

' The hutoric teatimoDf u niopljr borne out b; tba eridoDce of tbe remuns 
themwilTes. Thaa tbe church of DundcBert in Antriiii, flO feat long ood Sfi 
fMt wide, ittooA witbin tb« bjmix endoBod by a double ratb hdiI ditch. Tbo 
outer ditch wu of th« breadth of b mctdcnte rosdwaf, and tbe earth eica- 
vatiid frvia it bad been heaped up inaido to form a rampart carrying Dp tbe 
■lope lo aboQt the height of 16 or 20 feet from the bottom. The whole face 
of tliB ilope »as coTvred with large atonee imbedded in the earth. CouceDtrie 
with this encloanre, and aboat 7 jrarda within it, was asother ditch with a 
rampart on the inner aide similarly conatniete<l, and in the space eucloaed by 
tbil atood the church. The ditches and ramparta were nearly circular, and 
there were two level entrancee paved with Btoues, one at the N.W, and the 
other at the S.B. aide. Erery trace of caahel and church ia now obUtented, 
■nd the ground ploughed oTcr. St, Mochoe'a timber church at Nondram was 
mpeneded in course of time by one of more permanent character. The 
miiia of ■ chntch still exist on the summit of a hill which forma the woa- 
tern extremity of the island. The ascent is jntermpteil by three oval enclo- 
■ures which gird in succeasion the crown of the hill. The two lower are 
thirty yards apart, and the third, more circular in shape, encompauea a level 
•pace 70 janla in diameter, near the centre of which ia tbe church, and near 
it tba bane of a round tower. — Reeym'a Jniiquilia of Pmen, Connor, urui Dro- 

Mm, pp. isi-ies. 
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either the form or character of a Christian church, however 
early or however rude. 

The rudest and earliest of those that have survived the 
lapse of time posaessea so few of the features which we axe 
now accustomed to associate with buildings of an ecclesias- 
tical character, that it is necessary for the observer to divest 
himself of all preconceived notions on the subject, and to 
approach their investigation in the spirit of pure scientafic 
inqimy. The basis of the investigation is founded on the 
historical fact that the constitution of the early Scotic Church 
was monastic. Hence the rath which surrounded the place 
of worship also enclosed the dwellings of the family of 
ecclesiastics. These dwellings, like the rath, were not 
necessarily affected either in form or style by the change 
of faith of their occupants ; and they continued to he con- 
structed after the ancient native manner. If, therefore, we 
find in Scotland a church or churches thus associated with 
a group of dwellings constructed in tlie ancient native man- 
ner, we are wajranted in concluding that a group of Christian 
remains of an earlier type than this is not likely to be dis- 
covered. 

I therefore proceed to describe in the first place four 
different groups of early ecclesiastical remains in Ireland 
possessing this typical character. I have selected these 
chiefly for the reason that we have no such complete or 
characteristic groups in Scotland. 

Tlie first group is situated on SkeUig Mhichel, or St. 
Michael's Rock, a small but lofty island lying about twelve 
miles off the coast of Kerry. The rock is divided into two 
peaks not imlike the Rock of Dumbarton, and the monastic 
settlement occupies a kind of oblong platform measuring 
about 180 feet in length by from 80 feet to 100 feet in width, 
which is situated on the summit of the lower peak, and close 
to the edge of the cliff, which is here about 700 to 800 feet 
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above the sea. The group of buildings is enclosed on the 
seaward aide by a caahol wall of dry-built masonry,^ which 
runs along the edge of the precipice. On the landward side 
they are enclosed by the rock which rises behind them, and 
against which they were partially built, Ko wilder or more 
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Fig. 96.— GTDUnd-plui of the group of ttnutturea on Skellig Hhiohi^L BctSe, 40 
f*M to 1 inch Doulf. (FTom Lord DantiTSD't A'ot«* on IrUh Archilecture.) 

inaccessible situation can well be conceived.* The landing- 
place ia a narrow cove where the vertical cliffs rise to the full 
height of the island. The path of access leads first by a 
aeries of zigzags to a point ia the cliff about 120 feet above 
the level of the sea, from wliich a succeasion of 670 steps 

I The nmaoiiry of this wall, sa/H tfiu StokeH, ia liesutiful, and wortliy of 
the baitdBts of 3taif(us Fort, whoM work it strongly resumblei. There is the 
Mine f.nnv or bntkr in the outline ot the wall, the stoDoa are laid as h«sden, 
■ud fixed in homontal liycrs, although they follow the batt«r. It ia aston- 
ishing la conccivo the courage and skill of the buildera of this wall, pkced as 
it is on the wry eige of the precipice at a vast height above the sea, with 
no poMJlilv standing ground outside from which they could bnvc notkud, yet 
tlie face is u pcrfeirt ai that of Stnigno Fort. — Dunmven's Nolat on Iriih 
ArehitrttuTe, cdil«l by Uira Stokes, vol. l. p. 31. 

' Notwtthstaiiding its reniotoDoss and ioaoctusibility this inland lias bucn 
tW accno of annujil pil)(rima({es fur many centuries, and the service of " Tlie 
Way of the Crois" is still celebrated here with traditionsl forma and customs 
now ouly existing among the islaudcrs of the west coast of Ireland. 
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leada up to the settlement. As it now exists (Fig. 29) it 
consists of five circular beehive ceDa of (by-built masonry, 
associated with two rectangular stractures also of dry-built 
masonry, and one rectangular building of larger size, part of 
which is dry-built, and part constructed with lime cement. 




— EiUruBl view of the lugcr BeehiTe C«11 on Skellig Mhlcliel. 
(Prom Photograph by Lord Xhinmveo.) 



The largest of the beehive cells (Fig. 30) is almost circular 
in form externally, but contains a rectangular chamber 15 
feet by 12 on the ground-plan. Its walls are 6 feet 6 inches 
thick. They rise vertically for 7 or 8 feet, after which they 
converge internally all round, each stone projecting farther 
inwards than the one below it, until at the Iieight of 16 
feet 6 inches the rudely domical or beehive-shaped roof is 
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finished by a small circular aperture which might be covered 
by a single stone. The doorway is 3 feet 10 inches high, 
with inclining instead of perpendicular sidea,^ and the passage 
which leads straight through the thickness of the wall is 
about 2J feet wide. Over the doorway is a small aperture 
like a window, aud above it is a cross formed by the insertion 
in the wall of six quartz boulders, whose whiteness is in 
strong contrast to the dark slaty stone of the building. 
Three square recesses or ambries ore formed in the interior of 
the wall. The second cell is better built, and of larger stones, 
some of which look as if they bad been dressed to ttie curve. 
The walls are about 4 feet -thick, the inside face smooth and 
vertical for G feet. Above this tl»e stones overlap to form the 
dome-shaped roof, which is finished by a flag about 4 feet 
square at a height of 10 feet 6 inches above the floor. The 
iloorway is constructed with inclining instead of perjiendieular 
sides, and covered by a lintel 7 feet in length. Tlie third 
cell resembles the second, and both differ from the first in 
being constructed of lai^er stones, and having no step-like 
stones projecting from their external surface. The general 
features of the other cellfi are so similar that they need not 
be described. Associated with these beehive cells there are 
two other structures also biult of unhewn and uncemented 
stones. They differ from these cells, however, in form, being 
rectangular externally as well as internally on the ground- 
plan. The first is a quadrangular building with walls nearly 
perjtendicular up to a height of 8 feet, aliove which it passes 
into the form of an oval dome, finished by flags laid across. 
The walls are 4 feet 8 inches thick. Tlie doorway, wliich is 

' It hu Uso the peculiarity of being ■tight)]' louf^r uid wider inti;niBll; 
than nxtfrnalty. U» mi-iuiiirciuuiita, as givon bj Miu Stokes, are eitcrnolly 
4 r«et B iiivliM high, 2 font 6 inthcis wide nt Iwttonj, hoiI ! fevt 2 inches at 
lop ; iatfrnailj 3 r«t 10 Inchm high, 2 fi>et inchos vidu at bottom, sod 2 
re«t S iiuibos It top. Thcni ti anathcr nniitl window being the weat (opjiorito 
Use doonni;] IS inches wide and 1! inches high, with p 



» high, with projecting jtmb-stooM. 
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in the west end (though the building is not strictly oriented, 
but stands more nearly N.E. and S.W), is 4 feet 10 inches 
high, with inclining instead of perpendicular sides. There is 
one window in the east end of the building 18 inches by 15 
externally, and splayed to the interior both vertically and 
horizontally, but so much vertically that in the interior it 
is broader than it is high. The second of these quadran- 
gular buildings stands a little apart from the general group. 
It is of somewhat smaller dimensions, mdely built, and 
its side walls begin to converge almost from the floor, and 
thus gradually inclining towards each other with a gentle curve 
give the structure somewliat the appearance of an inverted 
boat. The roof is finished at the height of 8 feet by slabs 
laid across the narrow space between the converging walls. 
The door is in the west end, and is 3 feet 6 inches high, with 
inclining instead of perpendicular sides. Tliere is one win- 
dow, placed in the east end, 2 feet wide and 1 foot high 
externally, and internally 20 inches wide and 10 inches high. 
It is thus broader than it is high, and splayed from the in- 
terior externally. The features in which these two structures 
differ from the beehive cells, with which we find them 
associated, are thus — (1) their quadrangular form on the 
ground-plan both externally and internally, (2) their door- 
ways being placed in the west end, (3) their having a 
small window in the east end, and (4) the remidns of en 
altar platform under the east window. Thexe is thus no 
difhculty in concluding that notwithstanding their small size 
and the rudeness of their construction, they were edifices 
constructed for worship and not for ordinary habitation.* 
Close by the still ruder cells, which were the dwolling-placea 

^ Besides thesu there b tlie larger church of SL Michael, which, though 
mostly lime built, has part of its niilhi of mmineutcd stonu. It hoa its door- 
way in the south wkll, with jnmba of dnaied atone, and an east n-indow 3 f«ct 
7 inchei high by II inches wide, with a rouud-ardiod head cut otil of a aiugls 
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of tlie monastic family, are two stone enclosures, which con- 
tain their graves. A great cross stands in the centre of one, 
and roimd two sides of the other is a line of pillar-stones 
cross-graven or rudely cross-shaped. Such are the salient 
features of this moat characteristic group of early Christian 
remains. There is no historic evidence by which a precise 
data can be assigned to any portion of them. There are 
incidental notices in the Annals from which the existence of 
an ecclesiastical settlement on the Skellig may be inferred 
from the year 812 to the year 1044. But it is not a neces- 
sary part of the function of archaxilogy to determine the 
dates of its specimens. What it does is simply to classify 
them according to their several types, and to determine the 
relative sequence of these types. "Whatever may be the 
precise dates of the different members of this group of ecclesi- 
astical remains, it is clear from the characteristics which have 
been described that they belong to the class consisting of a 
church or churches (that is, a form of structure which is not 
indigenous), associated with a cluster of dwellings con- 
structed in the native manner, and siirrounded by a rath 
or cafihel, thus forming a composite group of a special type, 
of which it may be concluded that no earlier ia likely to bo 
discovered, because it presents a mixture of forms and charac- 
teristics which partly belong to Christian and partly to Pagan 
times, and thus marks the transition from the one system to 
the other. 

The second group whichi have selected is that on Ardoilean 
or High Island, lying six miles off the coast of Connemara, and 
equally wild and inaccessible. The group of structures com- 
posing the monastic settlement is surrounded by a cashel or 
unccmented stone wall, nearly circular, and enclosing an area 
of 108 feet in diameter. The entrance is on the south-east 

rtone. In tbn on1«r of time it moat be phced itTUr tbu two drj-built etruc- 
tnne previoiul; dvBcribed. 
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aide of the caaliel, and on either eide of it, and outside the 
enclosing wall, were circular buildiugs, probably intended for 
strangers and pilgrima not belonging to the monastic family, 
as we are told was the arrangement in St Cuthbert's monas- 
tery in the island of Fame. The principal structure within 
the cashel ia the church, one of the rudest of all the early 
churches of Ireland. Internally it measures but 12 feet by 
10, and 10 feet in height. The doorway ia 2 feet wide and 
4 feet 6 inches high, and its horizontal lintel ia decorated with 
a cross exactly similar to that on the lintel of St. Fechin's 
Church at Fore. It has one window in the east end 1 foot 
high and 6 inches wide, with a semicircular head. In 1820, 
when Dr. Petrie visited it, tlie altar still remained, and waa 
covered with rude offerings such aa nails, buttons, and shells, 
hut chiefly with fish-hooks, the most characteiistic tributes 
of the calling of the votaries. On the east of the church is a. 
large cist of slabs, with a slab for a cover. Tlie stones at the 
ends are carved with crosses. The church is surrounded by 
a wall about 15 feet distant, and from this wall a covered 
passive, about 15 feet long by 3 feet wide, leads to a cell or 
circular house of uncemeated masonry, dome-roofed in the 
usual way, and measuring 7 feet by 6 internally, and 8 feet 
high. On the east aide there is another cell of similar con- 
struction 9 feet square and 7 feet 6 inches high. In both 
these cells the doorways are only 3 feet 6 inches high and 2 
feet 4 inches wide. On the other side of the chapel are a 
number of smaller cells about 6 feet long, 3 feet wide, and 4 
feet high. Within the enclosure there are also a number of 
atone crosses and flags sculptured with memorial crosses, pro- 
bably sepulchral monuments. The foundation of this settle- 
ment on Ardoilean is attributed to St. Fechin, abbot of Fore,' 



' O'FIaliertf 's Jar Coimauulu, p. IH. Anloilrau ix aliio cvliibrtihid tor the 
enmitical retinmciit of SL Gornignil, nlio died Eth August 1017, together 
with divera holy hermits that lived with him. Ten of them are nuasd bf 
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who died iu 664, and to -whom, under the Latin form of 
Vigeanus, we find a church dedicated at St. Vigeans in Forfar- 
shire— a aite of special interest in connection with ita group 
of sculptured stones, to be described in g. subsequent lecture. 
The third group wiiicli I have selected for description is 
the ecclesiastical settlement of St, Molaiae on Innismurry,' 




fig. 3 1. ^Oround'pliUi of the Cuhsl mnd iti Indoded titruutures on Innumurrj. 
(From Lord Donrarsn'a Ifota on In»h ATcAiUdarc.) 

an island iu the Bay of Sligo. It is surrounded by a stone 
wall or cashel (Fig, 31) enclosing an irregularly circular space 

Colgnn — Acta Satdorum, p. 71S. Mr. Kinalinu, in a connDUuicstian to the 
BojnU Irish Acsdemj in ISSB, giros some furthor itL'tiits ot the chnruturutics 
«f them itructurca. Ho round that the ruias had been grentl]' iloatroyed since 
Petri«'( tilnih The cuhd wall tutTounding the church has a chamber in ita 
tfaidoiea S2 fuel long 4 feet wide at the bottom, and coviiig iu to 8 feet at 
the top, whore it is roored hy flagg lud acroBs, allcr the manner of the cham- 
bora in the walta of tbv etoae forts of the Pagui time. Thia chamber ii entered 
from the Intrrior of Ihe caihel by a doorway at the aoutb end 3 feet Ugh and 
2| fMl vide Diognunmntic rvprtivntjitionii of soma of tlie cells (one of which 
clDasly rnwrnblmt that on Iforth Roiu) an.- givpn as iUuHlrnliotui to hi» {lapcr. 
— Bco Proaedingt R. I. A., vol. x. p, GBI, and I'latua 4&-4S. 

' BeiBngor, in hi* 7<nir in CoimiU£rAI| 1779, gives an amoaing account of 
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of 200 feet in diameter. This wall ia built of rough «n- 
cemented atones, and varies in thickness from 11 to 13 feet 
ou the north side, and on the south from 7 to 8 feet. It is 
still ui some parts as much as 13 feet in height. The gate- 
way on the north-east side is quadrangular, but with inclin- 
ing instead of perpendicular jambs. Thus we have traced 
this peculiar feature of construction back through all the 
pre-Nomian varieties of ecclesiastical structiire, till we find 
it also characterising the cashel which surrounds the churcli 
and forma the link between the architecture of the Christian 
period and that of Pagan times. This gateway measures 6 
feet 3 inches in height, 3 feet 5 inches in the width of the 

his viait to InDisraun? in companj with Mr. Inrin, the iiropriotor of the 
iBlnnd. The first thiog thst attracted hu stteotion was » eurragh, or boat, 
mode of biiaki!t-work, Bnd coverod with a, horao's or cow's bIcui. " As the * 
mombers were six or eight innhes asunder, nnd the sun was ahinllig bright, and 
the skia tranHparetit, it seemed to mo to bo a vessel of glass, u I could see 
the water through it." These hosts, he asya, were then common in the pnr- 
vintfl. Aft«r describing the niina and the wooden atstue of St MolaiM, 
which the ialuudurs had daubed over with red paint, "to malce him iMik 
hsndsomei" he pTes the following acrount of a remarkable rtlic called "The 
curaing altar." It is a hind of sltar stonc^ "about two feet high, coTored 
with globular stones, somewhat flattened, of different sizes, veiy like tha 
Dutch cheeses ; the tradition is that if anj one ia wronged b; another, be 
goes to tbia attar, curses the one who wronged him, wishing audi evil maj 
hefaU him, and turns one of the stones ; and if he was really wronged, the 
specified evil fell on hia enemy ; but if not, on hini»oU| which mokes them so 
precantionate that the altar is become nsclesa." There was another taming 
or cursing stone at the well of St. Fechin, near Cong. Mr. Wakemau 
describes and figures the " curatng atone of St. Brigid," situated on the shore 
of Loch Mscnean, near the church of Eillinagh. It is a boulder of red und- 
itone S feet 9 inches b; 6 feet 2 inches, flat on the npper snTface, in which 
there are nine cavities, one near the centre of the atone, and the othets placed 
irregularly round it Ewh of these cavities contains a rounded or oval- 
shaped boulder smoothly water-worn. The use of this " cursing stoiu^" bj 
turning tlio atones in the cavities, with tlio eipfession of maledictions on Ibt 
person to whom evil was wished, is yet dimly rcmerahored. — Meounr iff 
Gabriel Btraru/er, by Sir W. S. Wilde ; Jaumal a/ the Hoyal Jlul. and JttJi. 
n of Inland, tth serieo, tdL L p. 135, and vol iii. p. Hi. 
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opemsg at the bottom, and 3 fe«t at top, and its depth 
through the thickuess of th@ vail is 8 feet. Some of the 
lintel stones yet remain upon it. There are other two 
entrances, but both are much destroyed. Within the en- 
closure of the caahel are three churcliea. The krgest is 25 
feet 6 inches long, and 12 feet wide; its walls are 2 feet 3 
inches thick, with little cement of shell grouting and clay. 
The doorway is in the west end, 4 feet 6 inches high, and 
having inclined instead of perpendicular jambs. The only 
window is in the east end. It is small, round-headed, and 
deeply splayed. The second church is only 17 feet long and 

11 feet 3 inches wide. The door is in the south wall, and 
the east window is narrow and flat-headed. The third is a 
small stnicture about 10 feet square inside, having a door in 
t)ie west end with vertical jambs, and in the east end a small 
window with a round head cut out of a single stone, and 
having inclined instead of perpendicular jambs. Underneath 
the east window is a rude altar. One circular dry-built 
house remains. It is about 13 feet in diameter and the same 
in height. The doorway, which is formed externally of two 
long flags set on end, with a lintel across, is 4 feet high and 
2 feet 3 inches wide at bottom, and 6 inches narrower at top. 
There is a small window facing south-west, 20 inches wide and 

12 inches high. The remains of several other houses of 
similar construction may yet be traced, but they are greatly 
dilapidated. One of these, of irregular form externally, had a 
chamber of rectangular form 10 feet by 7, and 7 feet high, 
with a beehive roof, which has recently fallen in. Another 
is 8 feet 6 inches long, 2 feet 6 inches wide, and 5 feet high, 
roofed over with flags. The enclosing casliel of Innismurry 
possesses certain constnictional features wliich are remark- 
able. Their special signilicauce will only become fully ap- 
parent when we come to consider the structure of the brochs 
and other defensive constructions which have no ecclesi- 
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astical connections. I therefore simply notice them at present; 
without drawing conclusions from them. The chief of these 
remarkable features is the construction of chambers in the 
thickness of the cashel wall, a feature which is also present 
in tlie cashel wall at Ardoilean. One of these chamberB is 
7 feet 6 inches long, 5 feet wide, and 4 feet higli. The roof 
is slightly curved or dome-shaped at the sides, and ia finished 
with lai^ flags covering the centre, the ends overlapping each 
other from east to west. Another feature of much signifi- 
cance is the existence near the door of the second church of 
an undei^jound passage, of a curved form, leading by an 
opening, 2 feet wide and 18 inches high, into an oval chamber 
9 feet long, 5 feet wide, and three feet high. This is con- 
jectured to have been a place of concealment for the treasures 
(i.e. the relics) of the monasteiy in times of danger. The 
need for such a place of concealment is apparent from the 
entry in the Annals under the year 802, which records that 
Inismuredach was burnt by the foreigners, that ia by the 
Norse or Danish Vikings, who first appeared in the Irish seaa 
about A.D. 795. In the Martyrohgy of Donegal, St. Molaise 
or Laisren of Inis Miiireadaigh is commemorated on August 
12, and it is added that " he it was who at the Cross of Ath- 
Imlaisi' pronounced sentence of banishment on St. Columba." 
The obits of two of the Abbots of Innisraurry are given ia 
the Annals, viz., Dicolla in 747, and MocLaisre the Learned 
in 798. 

The fourth and last of the Irish examples which I have 
selected is on Oilen-Tseuach or St. Senach's Island, one of the 
Magherees lying off the coast of Kerry. The monastic settle- 
ment is at the south-east comer of the island, and bo close to 
' Now A-hnmlish, the pariili in irhicb Innismurr)' is sitiinttd. Mr, Skene 
bns abown that the later veraion of St. Coliuuha'ii connn'tioii itith thd luttla 
of Culiln-uiliiie, auil consequent ezcummuuication and haniiihmi'Ot, must be 
rejiicUd OS incousutent with the DBiratiro of Adumuui. — Ctttie SaMmd, Tel. 
ii p. 83- 
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I sea that a portion of the caahel wall has been trashed 
ray. It is also otherwise greatly destroyed by being used 
~~as & quarry. In this niined condition it is still, however, a 
very remarkable example. The cashel (Fig. 32} encloses an 
oval space of about 60 yards in its greater and 40 yards in 
its leaser diameter. It is rudely built of great blocks of 
limestone, aad at the base is 18 feet in tbickiiess. Its height 




lUQot now be ascertained. It has but one doorway 4 feet 
In the area enclosed by the cashel are the remains of 
small churches, three circular beehive-roofed cells, and 
ree leaehias or burial-placeB. Only one of the churches is 
Externally it is 28 feet in length by 22 feet in width, 
B walls being 1 feet in thickness at the base. The door- 
f in the west end is 4 feet 4 inches high, and 2 feet 6 
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inches wide at the bottom, narrowing to 1 foot 10 inches at 
the top. There is but one window placed in the east end, 
small, flat-headed, and having an inclination to the south. 
The buildings being constructed without cement are all much 
mined, but, though the roofa are wanting, the giound-pkns 
are still determinable. The second church is even more 
ruined than the first, its east end havhig been carried away 
by the sea. Its walls were about 8 feet thick. The door- 
way is 3 feet 6 inches in height, 2 feet wide at the bottom, 
and 1 foot 9 inches at the top. Over the doorway there is a 
cross formed of white quartz boulders set in the wall, as was 
noticed in one of the beehive-roofed cells on SkeUig MhioheL 
The largest of the three circular houses has no doorway remain- 
ing. In the second the doorway is 4 feet 6 inches in height, 2 
feet 4 inches wide at the bottom, and 1 foot 10 inches at the 
top. What of the roof remains exhibits occasional projecting 
stones, as in the cells at the Skellig. 

From a consideration of the details of the structures 
composing these groups, we gather that the characteristic 
features of the earliest type of Christian remains in Ireland 
are — (1) That they exist as composite groups comprising one 
or more churches, placed in association with monastic dwell- 
ings, which consist of dry-built cells of beehive slrnpe, the 
whole settlement being enclosed within a cashel or rampart 
of uncemented stones ; ' (2) That the churches found in this 

> At Kilmarvcjr, in Ann Uor, Galwny Bay, the caahel of Uuirbheach Hill 
(a mythic horo of the Firbolg nee), enclosea tvro chnrchea Hnd sutotaI mined 
eeUi. One is the chorch of St, Colnian MacDiucIi, conusting of nace and 
chaneol, and built of nuaaive stones. The nave in 13 feet S inches long, and 14 
(eet inchra tride, the chancel IE feet i inchea long, and 11 feet 3 inches wide, 
and the wbIIb ire 2 feet S inches thicb. Two of the stones aro ovtit 17 f*et in 
length. Tho other church ia amall and singlo-chambarwl, 15 fret 8 inchw ia 
lun^^h, and 9 feet 6 inches in width. One ronud house remained vudble wlwn 
Dr. Fctric visited it in 1811, and the csshcl ww then in aomo parts 20 feet 
high, and 14 feet thick, and traceable for 100 jtrAe. — Dunraven's AbtOM 
IriA ArAitMlure, p. S and p. 75. 
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association are invariably of small size and rade construction ; 
(3) That whether they are lime-built with perpendiculw 
walls, or dry-built and roofed like the dwellings, by bringing 
the walls gradually together, they are always rectangular on 
the ground-plan, and single-chambered ; (4) They have usu- 
ally a west doorway, and always an east window over the 
altar. 

It appears, further, that these characteristics are in accord- 
ance with what we leam of these early settlements from 
iucidental statements in the chronicles and annals which are 
the sources of our historical information regarding them ; and 
we cannot doubt that if such was the character of the structures 
in use in the parent church, the same style of building, the 
same forms of huts and churches, and the same assemblage 
of both within a fortified enclosure must have prevailed in 
the period of the planting of the Christian Church in Scot- 
land. I cannot, however, point to a single example in this 
country so completely typical aa those that have been de- 
scribed ; but if I were to conclude from my inability to do so 
that such groups never existed, I should commit the common 
mistake of drawing from mere ignorance of the facts a con- 
clusion which could only be legitimately drawn from complete 
knowledge. I rather incline to the opinion founded on my 
experience of how very little we do know of the real character 
of the vast majority of the great stone cashels aud earthen 
ratlis of Scotland, that there may yet be found among them 
some which exhibit distinct and complete evidence of this 
Christian character. But our present business is with the 
remaiua which are already known. 

Here, as in Ireland, it ia only on the smaller uninhabited 
and inaccessible islands that we find such traces as we are in 
search of. These lonely rocks were not only the earliest out- 
posts of the Christian Church, biit there the primitive atmc- 
turea were not superaeded by the grander constructions of 
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later times. As before, I select three groups for presentation 
as the most typical 

The first of these is situated on what was once an island 
in Loch Columcille, in Skye. Its remains are, unfortunately, 
80 ruined that it is difficult to determine their features with 
certainty. The loch is now drained, and the island exista as 
an elevated apot in marshy ground about 3 acres in extent. 
On its north side there is an irregularly circular enclosure of 
rude masonry composed of irregularly shaped stones, mostly 
of large size, uncemented, but well fitted together, and strongly 
built. On the east side it is still some 7 or 8 feet high, and 
about 8 feet thick. This cashel is about 20 yards in its 
greater, and 14 yards in its lesser diameter. Within its area 
are the traces of included cells, which Mr. Muir thinks were 
probably covered with beehive vaulting. To the south-west 
of this is an oblong building, measuring about 30 feet by 10, 
but its remains are so indistinct that it is now impossible to 
determine its character. At short distances are portions of 
ground covered with ruins, which are now also of indeter- 
minate character. An old writer, however, describes them in 
1772 as the ruins of a town whose buildings were composed 
of stones without mortar. At some distance to the south is 
the Church of Columcille. It is small, measuring only 21 
feet 10 inches long, and 12 feet wide, internally. Unfortu- 
nately, the whole of these remains are now so much destroyed 
tlrnt it is hazardous to venture on definite conclusions r^ard- 
ing them. But, so far as I am able to judge, their general 
features appear to have been those which the analogy of the 
Irish groups has taught us to look for in the monastic setttle- 
menta of the earliest Christian time. I freely admit that 
there is no evidence sufficient to attribute the remains that 
now exist to the time of St. Columba, although they continue 
to retain the association of his name. But it is undeniable 
that the settlement is of Columban origin, and though the 
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buildings whose remains have been described may not have 
been erected in his time, they are apparently of the earliest 
type, and may therefore be among the very earliest remains 
of ecclesiastical origin now remaining in Scotland, If authority 
could settle the matter, we have that of Dr. Petrie given in 
the most unhesitating manner, when he saya of them that 
they are " the moat undoubted remains of a monastic estab- 
lishment of St. Columba's time,"' 

The second group which I have selected is on Eilean na 
Naoimh. one of the Garveloch Islands, lying between Scarha 
and MulL This Island is small, not over a mile in length, 
and uninhabited. To this circumstance the preservation of 
the remains is due. They consist of a aeries of small cells 
built of dry-stone, in the manner in which the cells on St. 
Michael's Rock, those of St. Fechin's monastery on Ardoilean, 
and those of the monastery of St. Molaise on Innwrnurry are 
huilt. There is no cashel on Eilean ua Naoimh ; but there ia no 
rule without ita exceptions, and though the fortified enclosure 
was the rule in places where the natural features of the site 
required the construction of a stone wall for this purpose^ it 
is probable that when the isolation of the site gave a sense of 
security to the inmatea they would dispense with such 
laborious efforts. The group of remains stands on a slope 
close to the shore, near the middle of the south-eastern side 
of the island, and close by them is a sprii^, which still re- 
tains the name of Tohar Cholum-na-cliille, or St, Columba's 
welL They consist of a small church (Fig. 33), associated 

' Dr. Petrio viHitoil Loch Columcillo in 184S, uid in hu annatatioiii on 
PrDfi^r Simpwrn's notiuoors n Cone- roofed building on the iHlanil of Inchcolm 
aflcr its publication in 18S9. be sbjBi " I «DB[>evt that bU tbo chuirliua fuuuded 
by Colmnha horo iDcielitly the name of Columc^ille. Thus the luke near 
Mu^tut in Skyo, now diulneil, and on tlie UlDod of which tliu moat un- 
ilunbtrd rvmalni oT ■ nmnuUi! nttnbliiibiiieiit uf Coliimba'i tiron still exist, 
ma cdlol Loch ColnmdUo, %ni tbo laUnd luuh Culuiiicille."— ^r£<'« Life, 
liy ShiloM, f. 3SS i Siropaon'i Aretueologicat Emyi, vol L [i, 73. 
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with the remaina of beehive ceUa of uncemented masonry.' 
The church, like that at Loch CoIumciHe, is a simple rect- 




angular ceil, 21 feet 7 inches in length internally. Its 



Fig. 34.- 
(Frora 

walls are huUt of undressed stones, entirely without mortar. 
The doorway is in the west end. It is square-headed, with 
' Muir'a Cliaraderislirx of Old ChuKh ArckiUcturt in tAn itainlanil and 
WtDUm ItlaaiU 0/ ScaUiaui, p. 141; Aikmnuii's Li/i of St. Columba, milted 
by Roeves [Orig. Ed.), p. 127. and both Ofcounts conbinDtl in Urn Edinbiugh 
«dituio of ths Eune wotk (iSeria «/ (Ac ScMi^ BUhriant, vul. vi. ], pp. 818, 
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inclined instead of perpendicular jambs. The only window 
is in the eaet end. It is small, sfiuare-headed like the door- 
way, and deeply splayed in both directions, but mostly ou the 
exterior. In a sheltered grassy hollow at the foot of the slo(>e 
to the southward of the church ia an ancient cemetery, with 
a few headstones, some of 
which are marked with 
incised crosses (Fig. 34). 
When M'Culloch visited 
the island in 1824, this 
burying-grouud coutaiued 
" many omament«d stoues, 
with remains of crosses," 
and ho was so impressed 
with this fact that he says, 
" from the number and 
nature of these monuments 
it ia plain that this must 
have been a place of great 
sanctity." On the slope 
close to tlie shore is a rudely 
built double cell of the 
beehive type, 14 feet in 
diameter (Fig. 35). The 

roof is gone, but so mUchF%. 35,— Oronna-plimordanMBbeahiTeoell 

of the curved walls remaiji »' ^'*" ■" Naoimh. 

, . ,. . . (Fioai Haii'c Charaettrutia.) 

as to show its distmctive 

character (Fig. 36). The doorway ia in the south-west 
aide and greatly ruined, Contiguous to the outer cell is 
another of the same form, 13 feet in diameter, and communi- 
cating with the first by a square-shaped opening through the 
point of contact.' This second cell is nearly entire on the 
' Tbii in nut au nuuNiai fcitureof oarlj Irub itnicturea of ■ similu' type, 
■nil <n> sliall haip la ramarli it AKtinontly Ld tlie oat-boildiDgi cotmBctM viUi 
itiah Broclu, 
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one side, and sliows. distinctly the heeliive form of the roof 
(Fig. 36). There is a small opening on one aide close to 
the ground, but too small for a doorway if the surrounding 
soil were at its present leveL 




Fig. 30.— Kitemal dew of Uie doalilB BcaMre Cell on Klean at Naoiiah. 
(From a Photograph hj Hot. J. K UaoVtniie.) 

A third cell of smaller dimensions, oval in shape (Figs. 37 
and 38), measures 5 feet 4 inches by 4 feet 5 inches, and 
about 4 feet in height. The roof, in this case, is formed by 
rough slabs laid across horizontally, nearly on a level witli 
the ground. 

There are remains of other buildings on the island,' but 
they present no features which claim our attention in the 
present connection. 

This is all I have to teU of the buildings on Eilean na 
Naoimh. They have neither variety of form nor complexity 
of detail to demand a lengthened description. They do not 



' On higher ground, to ths cant, ia a rlij-bnilt rt 
iii|UBre at the one eii^, aud rounded at the other. It is lU feet in Ungtii, and 
10 feet In width, inbirtiiLltf, and has a>(uare-heudi!d donrwaya np[K»ita eacli 
other in its north and louth walla, clOw U> the wsat vud. In thi> east tod, 
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impress us with the feelinga of massiveness and strength, nor 
do they appeal to the imagination by suggestions of departed 




u of tUrd cell at Eileon ua Naolmh. 
(From Mnir'a Charatiaristica.) 

grandeur. Poor and lowly are the fittest terms in which they 

which U semidnntar (u shown in the 

•Mompwiying woodcut. Fig. 38, of the 

ground-plui of tho itructure), there is 

ft toUd )>Utform of stano-work, having 

in ita centre a ruimel-ahspsd pit uoni- 

mniiiaitiiig with a low nod uarrow jieis. 

tags underneath the platform. ThU 

amngBiuect ia suggestive of a kiln, 

tnd I axn iuformod by Rov. J. B, Mbi.'- 

kuuie of Kenmore, fonnerlj of Ck)lon- 

«ay(to wham 1 «n iadebtpd for copiua 

of the onl; ciiatiDg pbotognipha of thn 

■even] Btractorea oa the island, takiiii 

by him in 1899), that this building 

wiB BCtmdlj naed aa a kiln by the 

hthar of the preaent tenant of tbc 

iaUnd. Though archaic in ita plan 

Mid ccnatniGtioii, it is not neoBssarily 

of gre«t antiquity. Ita muHOury dif- 

fan in atyle from that of the alnicturfs 

■bova dew'Titxnl, and thcru iti at loant ouv otlivr kilo precisely ai 

and obir«cl*r, the ground-plan of which is given in Huir'a ^i 

a not« dcacribtug a riait to T»u Isle, where ho saw the kiln in I 




Fig. sg.^Kiln «t SUeansa Kaoimh. 



«r in form 
I Bead, in 
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can be characterised. I do not say tliis by way of apology for 
thus directing attention to objects wbicb are utterly destitute 
of all the attractious that art and architecture can bestow. 
On the contrary, my object will not have been attained if I 
have failed in showing that it is this particiUar specialty of 
character that invests them with an almost unparalleled in- 
tensity of interest. That interest I tinderstand as arising from 
the scientific attitude of the mind, that is an attitude which 
regards their typical character and relations alone ; but I 
should be far from supposing that this is the only species of 
interest that can be awakened in the human breast by the 
contemplation of such objects, and equally far from deny- 
ing that the sentimental attitude of the mind which looks 
more to historical and personal associations may justly 
regard them with an equal if not with a greater intensity of 
interest. 

Mr. Skene has recognised in this island the Hivha insula, 
so often referred to in Adanman's Lift of Si. Columha, and the 
group of buildings which I have described he identifies with 
the monastery founded in that island by St, Columba, over 
wliich he placed liis uncle Eman, and the church in which he 
officiated on the occasion of the memorable visit of the four 
great founders of monasteries, St. Comgall and St. Cainnech, 
St Brendan and St. Ckjrmac.' It is not my purpose to ex- 
amine in detail the interesting series of evidences by which 
he arrives at this conclusion. Indeed it matters nothing to 
me whether this may be Hinba or not. Standing on my own 
ground, which is non-historical, it is enough for me to have 
shown that the remains here are of the typical character of 



' Adaiimui'a U/c of St. Columia {Bdinbaigh 1874). Appcndiz, p, 934 ; 
Cellk SoMuTvi, vol. ii., pp. 128, 132. At September 11 in Mb ilawUigium 
Scolicum, l>ciQ[isler liui l tnrioua nifBranra lo Hiubo, as follows :— " Uouu- 
terio divini niiis Bstheni sbbatU laBnln Himba reliquiutun adportAtla 
HO, Hu ravonditio." 
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tte early monasteries in Ireland, Whether the group of 
structures now remaining, or any of them, may he or may not 
be of the time of St. Columba himself, I, speaking as an 
archsEolcgist, have no means of determining. Specific dates 
are the exclusive property of history, and cannot be reached 
except through specific record. All that I can say of these 
ruins is that they are in the style and of the type of the 
earliest Christian structures that are extant in Ireland ; hut 
it must he borne in mind that the antiquity of the type is 
one thing, and the antiquity of the specimen is a totally 
diBerent thing. The type of these structures may have ranged 
over four or five centuries, and without the assistance of 
definite record or dated characteristics, it is impossible to say 
to which of these centuries any of its specimens is to be 
assigned. 

The third and last group of structures of this type which 
I have to describe is that on the Brough of Deemess (Fig. 40). 
It is situated on a small island lying close to the cliffs which 
rise to form the magnificent promontory of Deemess in Orkney. 
The islet is accessible from the land by descending a pre- 
cipitous pathway in the side of the cliff, crossing the narrow 
channel filled with boulders which is dry at low tide, and 
clambering up a rocky footpath which leads to the summit 
of the Brough. The area on the top is level, and covered 
with grass. It measures 400 feet by 240 feet, and is from 
90 to 100 feet above the level of the sea.' Near the centre 
of the area is a small church placed within a quadrangular 
enclosure, which has consisted of a stone wall about 3 feet 

' Thow nieaauremcnU arc moBtly token from Sir Henty DryJeu'a plana 
Hul dcMriptioni of Kained Cbnrchefl in Orknry biiiI ShetUad, capiec of which 
tn> depoaited in tho Library of tha Sodetj. The dcacriptiTe notes were pnb- 
lUbttl in tbo Orradian in 1B67. I am alw indebted to Mr. iuaai WaJU 
Canutar. f.S.A-Seot,, Kirkwall, for the raultsof an euminBtion of tlio niins, 
with « riow to till Terifieation of MVeral details whieb he kindly made far me 
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^^H thick, and of which nothing but the foimdation now remains. 
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The church itsulf is a. simple oblong; the walls are liuie- M 
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Irailt, and about 3 feet thick, measuring externally 24 feet 5 
inches in length, by 17 feet 4 inches in width. The interior 
is a simple rectangular cell 17 feet 4 inches long, and 10 feet 

2 inches wide. It has a doonvay in the middle of the west 
end, 2 feet wide. The jambs are not splayed, and have no 
rebate for tlie door, which seems to have been hung on the 
inside of the waU. The Untel and almost the whole of one 
side are gone, Tlie only window in the building is in the 
centre of the eaat end, the sill being about 6 feet from the 
gromid. The head of the window is gone. It had a clear 
opening of 15 inches wide, witli jambs splaj-ing internally to 

3 feet 6 inches in width, and the enter part for 11 inches 
parallel. In the north wall there is a recess or ambry 2 feet 

4 inches wide, the same in height, and 2 feet in depth into 
the thickness of the waU. Scattered over the area round the 
church are the foundations of a group of cells, 18 in number, 
constructed of uncemented stones. They are mostly elongated 
on the ground-plan, with rounded comers ; the walls from 2 
feet 6 inches to 3 feet thick, and rudely built of uncemented 
stones Tlie lai^est of these cells measures about 24 feet by 
12 externally, and its internal area is about 18 feet by 6, 
The settlement was protected on the side next the land, if 
not entirely enclosed, by a stone casheL' Low, who visited 
the place in 1774, records that on the land side it was still 
fenced by a strong stone wall, and this feature led him to 
the belief that it had been originally a stone fort There is 
a well close by the church ; and we are told that in the six- 
teenth century the place had still such a reputation for 
sanctity, that at certain seasons people of all classes and con- 
ditions Irequented it, climbing to the top of the rock on 
hands and knees. Even old age might be seen scrambling 

' Ur. CnniUT traced its romuua for M yardg in April Ixt He atotca 
Uiftt it JJi ahont 3 t<xl thick, tmaid only on tho OQt<ide, uiil banked up on the 
iaur litis witli earth. 
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its -way through a road in many places not 6 inches brosd, 
and where certain death attended a slip. The motive which 
drew 80 many to a place so diSicult of access and so remote 
from population must have been powerful. What they did 
ia thus described : — Having made the circuit of the church 
three times, they offered their supplications with clasped 
hands and bended knees, occasionally throwing stones and 
wat«r from the well behind their bocks. Such practices ns 
these are simple survivals of the earlier habit of pilgrimage, 
A belief in the special efficacy of devotional ceremonies per- 
formed at churches founded by particular saints, soon took 
the place of those feelings of reverential attachment to the 
founder's memory, which first drew pilgrims to the spot. 
But the strange thing hero is that the founder is unknown. 
The church has now no name. It had no name in 1774 
when Low visited it. It had no name in 1529 when John 
Bellenden lived in Orkney and wrote his account of it^' 
That the notion of its peculiar sanctity sunived so long after 
the name was lost, is proof that the feeling in which it 
originat«d was strong. The intrusion of the Korse hea- 
thenism in the ninth century extinguished many of the 
Christian traditions of the Northern Isles. But it did not 
extinguish them aU. There are yet seven of the Orkney 
churches in whose dedications St. Columba is commemorated. 
We know from Adamnau's Life that St. Cormac — one of the 
four great founders of monasteries, who were his contem- 
poraries and friends — visited the Orkneys, and had friendly 
relations with one of their rulers.* We know still further 

' Low** Tovr in Orknty and Shttland in 1771 (Kirkwall 1879), p. 65. 
Descriptio Orchadiamu InmlBrnni per me Jo. Ben ibidem incolentem, aiuia 
1629 (MS., Advocates' Library), printed in the Appendix to Barrj's SUI^n/ 
<tfOfhiqi- 

* After Cormac bad gone lar froia laud in a secoud attrmpt to disooTin' a 
desert in tlic Dcean, Colutubo, nbo wu then sta^g boyoad DrnmalbMi, n- 
commc&dcrd bim in the following trrms \a King Brude, in Iha prcnence of tba 
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fro m the concurrence of historic testimony and archteological 
evidence, that there were many such settlements of the early 
monastic church in these islands before their Chriatianity was 
stamped out by invading hordes of heathen Northmen. Bub 
without the assistance of record we cannot proceed to apply 
this general conclusion to particular examples, and whatever 
may be the date or the atory of the foundation of this settle- 
ment on the Brough, the arcbieological result of this investi- 
gation of the existing remains is, not that they are of the 
time, but that they ore of the type, of the earliest Chrbtian 
settlements. 

In these groups of buildings we have thus a distinctive 
type of composite character, consisting in the association of a 
number of beehive-roofed cells of uncemented masonry, with 
churches of various degrees of rudeness of constniction, the 
whole group being either contained within an enclosing cashel, 
or placed in an insular position. The type of church which 
ia associated with these composite groups is of the smallest 
size, the simplest form, and the rudest construction. The 
composite character of the groups may be taken as evidence 
that they are of the type of the ecclesiastical settlements of 
the monastic phase of the Celtic church. This conclusion 
hafl no reference to the tune at which any of them may have 
been constructed. The thing determined is simply that these 
groups of structures do actually exhibit the special features 
whicli are attributed by historical evidence to the ecclesiastical 
settlements of the early monastic church. There is no evi- 

m'or or the Orcadea: — "Some of our brethren liaro lately set ■ail, ind kro 
■niiouB to (liscover a desert in the pathless sea ; should they happao after 
nwnjr wtuidcrings to come to the Orradiaa tskads, do thou corofuUf instruct 
thi* chief whose hostages are in th; hands, thnt no evil befnil them within 
bis ilumtniona. " So it came to pasa that after a few months, Cormac airirvd 
•t the Otkneja, and to this injunction of St. Columbs, owed his escape irom 
tropsndinfi doath.— Adamnnn's Lifi of SU Columba (Edinbargh 1874) lib. 
it cap. zliii, p. fil. 
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dence sufficient to determine of any one of them whether it 
may be of the time or whether it may not be out of the time 
— a late survival of the type. But whether this may be the 
earliest type of Christian edifice erected in Scotland or not, 
and whether the several groups may be examples of the time 
or out of the time when the type was dominant, they reveal 
to us a typical form of which it can be saiil with truth that 
no earlier ia known to exist, or is likely now to be discovered, 




because it is associated with other fonna of structure which 
are not difierentiated from the types that are characteristic 
of Pagan times. 

On the other hand, these small single-chambered no- 
cemented churches do occasionally occur in associations from 
which it may be inferred that tliey were directly succeeded 
in the order of time by edifices of more advanced type and 
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later style of architectwral construction. For instance, at 
Kilmalkedar, in the county of Kerry, there still exists, close 
to the chancelled church of Kilmalkedar, an ancient un- 
ceniented church, whose walls are not perpendicular, but 
gradually convei^e from the foundation nntil they come near 
enough to support a roofing of flat slabs (Fig. 41), exactly in 
the manner in which the chambers in the walls of the Pagan 
forts and Pagan sepulchres are roofed. This church measures 




Fi«. 42.— KUnudkednr. EiM] 



Photograph by Lord DunniTen. ) 



externally 24 feet in length by 16 feet 6 inches in width, 
while internally it is 17 feet long and 10 feet wide. Tlie west 
gable is 4 feet 6 inches thick at the base, and the side walls 
3 feet, becoming somewhat thinner as they increase in height. 
The doorway is in the west end, flat-lintelled, 4 feet high and 
2 feet 4 inches wide at the bottom, the jambs inclining to a 
width of 1 foot 11 inches at the top. Inside the doorway 
the lintel projects, and haa vertical perforations on either side 
of the opening, by which a door might have been suspended. 
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working on a horizontal axle-beam with its ends passing 
through loops fixed in the lintel It is lighted hy a single 
small window placed in the east end, square-headed and vdth 
vertical jambs, hut splaying both internally and externally. 
In the centre of the wall it measures 2 feet 6 inches in height 
and 5 inches in widtli, splaying inwardly to 3 feet in height 
and 1 foot 11 inches in width, the sill being level. A sliort 
distance from this church there ia a small cell of dry-built 
masonry, measuring internally 8 feet 3 inches in length, 5 feet 
5 inches in breadth, and 6 feet in height. It is roofed with 
flags laid horizontally across the converging walls. Half a 
mile distant from tlie church first described there is another 
of the same inverted boat-shaped form externally (Fig. 42). It 
measures on the outside 23 feet long by 18 feet broad, and 16 
feet high from the ground to the apex. Internally it measures 
15 feet 3 inches in length and 10 feet 2 inches wide. The top 

03 17 feet 6 inches along the ridge of the roof, which is formed 
of triangular capping-stones resting on the flags Ixiid across 
the converging walls. Each of the gables was terminated by 
small stone crosses, only the sockets of which now remain. 
The gables as well as the side walls converge towards each 
other, hut not so much as in the case of the first described 
church. The doorway is in the west end, 5 feet 7 inches in 
height and 2 feet 4 inches wide at the base, the jambs inclin- 
ing to a width of 1 foot 7 inches at the top. The walls are 

4 feet thick at the ground leveL The stones of the doorway 
are dressed. Over the Untel are two projecting flags perfor- 
ated as if for the suspension of a door in the manner sug- 
gested in the case of the previously described church. The 
east window (which is the ordy one in the building) is round- 
headed, the arch cut out of two stones. The aperture is 
1 foot 4 inches high and 10 inches wide externally, wiUi 
inclining jambs, and splajing internally in all directions. 
The stones of the window, hke those of the door, are dressed. 
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In several of its features, such as its greater regularity of 
form, its plinth comae, and its more advanced style of archi- 
tectural construction, its doorway and window composed of 
dressed stonea, this building cornea nearer than the other to 
the type of church with perpendicular walls, jointed and 
mortared masonry, and arcliitcctural features of eonatmction. 
But it is still a church exhibiting the utterly simple character 
of construction that consists in the placing of stone upon 
stone without any binding material to keep them together. 
These two structures, thi^ presenting different gradations of 
the primitive tj'pe of conatruction, are associated with a third 
church wliich in itself presents two gradations of the secondary 
type. It consists of nave and chancel, the nave measuring 
35 feet 2 inches and the chancel 18 feet 10 inches iu lengtli. 
Originally, however, the nave was a single-chambered church 
in the Celtic gyle, with a decorated doorway and pilaster 
buttresses at the comers of the east and west ends, like the 
Leaba Molaga in the county of Cork, and the church of 
St. Mac Dara in Cmach Mhic Dara, off the coast of Conne- 
mara.^ Besides this peculiar feature which, as Dr. Petrie 
informs ug, was not uncommon among the early Celtic 
churches of Ireland, all the apertures in the nave have the 
peculiarity of inclined instead of perpendicular jambs, a 
feature also characteristic of the earlier class of Celtic 
churches. Both nave and chancel are stone-roofed, the 
inside arched, the exterior slanting and covered with flat 
I atones. But the east window of the chancel has parallel 
I joints moulded on the exterior, and in its other details offers 
■ a marked contrast to the nave.^ This occurrence of the two 

* The only iastonce 1 know in Scotlnnd of anything like theae pilaster 
buttruBsen occniG in the em of tb« cnrioug cell called St ColnmbB's Tomb 
at lona, a plnn of which is in the portfolio of plana of ohurulies in Seotliuid, 
presenteil to the lihrary of tlie Society by Sir Henry DryJen, Burl, 

* Kilmallcedar, lay Arthur Hill, in th-e Jountal of the Rnyal and ATfktco- 
logical Auoeialion 0/ Inland, vol. L Tlurdaerit*, 1888-89,, p. fit 
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uncemented churches exliibiting different gradations of ad- 
vancement, of which the ruder ia greatly the more ruined, in 
such proximity to the single-chambered stone-roofed church 
constructed in the Celtic style with pUaater buttresses, which 
was subsequently changed into a chancelled church, appears 
to warrant the inference 
that the stoue - roofed 
tliurch with perpendicu- 
lar walls and decorated 
iiiiorway must be the 
successor and not the 
predecessor of its two as- 
Riiciiited diy -built primi- 
tively- vaulted neigh- 
Innn-s, and that the one 
1 1 1' tl lem which approaches 
most nearly to the style 
(if the later church must 
lie the successor and not 
the predecessor of the 

vlhfT. 

AVe have no group of 
liiiildings in Scotland ex- 
liiliiting in such a repre- 
sentative way the progrea- 
siou of type, but we have 
¥[■■. 4:!.-CmiTvii oi K,ivi...>.'i,;.nii.ig, Eiloan jy tji^ j^land of Eilean 
Mor. I Ftoiii ilair' a CharacicriiUias.) ,, tn ■ m ft 

More Mhic Charmaig. 

off the coast of Knapdale, a su^estion of the same thing. Hero 
there ia an ancient dry-built cell which is atill known as the 
Chapel of St. Mac 0' Charmaig. It is roughly rectangular on the 
groiind-plan, measuring intonially 11 feet 3 inches by 10 feet 
10 inches, the tliickness of the walls being al)out 4 feet. There 
can be no doubt from the character of what now remains of it 
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that it was roofed in a similar manner to the similarly dry- 
built etmcttires at KUmallcedar. Another low oblong dry- 
built structure of smaller size with traces of a curved roof goes 
by the name of St. Mac 0' Channaig's Tomb.^ The old church 
of Kilvicocharmaig, with which they are associated, is of very 
peculiar construction (Fig. 43). Its external plan is a simple 
oblong, 37 feet 5 inches in length and 20 feet in widtb. later- 
nally it is divided into nave and chancel, the diviaion being a 
gabled waU open in the centre by a semicircular arch, 12 feet 
high by 7 feet wide, composed of long thin aiaty stones. This 
archway had been subsequently built up, leaving a small fiat- 
headed doorway flanked by two square perforations or open- 
ings between the nave and chancel. Tlie chancel is covered 
by a low waggon-vault, and over it is a chamber or croft 
lighted by a square window in the gable, and still covered 
with its stone roof. The roof of the western part of the 
church is gone. In the east end of the chancel are two small 
round-headed windows placed considerably apart "The 
chancel," says Mr. Muir, " evidently belongs to an early 
period, and in style mostly resembles Norman, though some 
alterations have somewhat modified the pristine character of 
its detail ; " while of the dry-bmlt cell he remarks that " the 
features of the building and the peculiarity of its place 
indicate considerable age, and there seems every reason for 
believing that it existed as a religious cell long before the 
neighbouring church of Kilvicocharmaig was erected." Tliia 
conclusion appears to me to be sound for the following 
reasons : — We have here in juxtaposition two very different 
varieties of structure, the one of a type which is primitive, 
the other of a type which is the most advanced that occurs 
within the area of the Western Isles." We cannot assume 



' Mnif* ChamelerUia, p. 132 ; CapUm While'ii KnafdaU, y. 89. 
' A uiuUru- UMcUtiou occun at the church of Ht. Blanc's in Bute, where 
Uuro I* > riulel; built ftmcturt of a circular form iu uluw proximity to the 
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that tliia advanced type was the predecessor of the other, and 
there is no evidence to warrant the conclusion that the rude 
nncemented cell did not precede the cliancelled church in 
the order of time. I do not enter on the discussion of the 
question of whether the uncemented structures in these two 
groups at Kihnalltedar and Kilvicocharmaig are, or are not, 
late examples of their types which may have survived to the 
period when the chancelled type of church was dominant, 
because I have no evidence sufficient to determiiie that point. 
It is enough for me to have shown that the type of which 
they are examples cannot he held to have succeeded the type 
of the chtirches with which they are associated, and if they 
are examples of an earlier type it is of no moment whether 
they may be early or late examples of that type. 

To complete the survey of the different varieties of the 
primitive type of structure, which are either distinctively 

cbBucelled cbarck It ia aboat 30 feet in djuuetcr, its walls are < to 6 feet 
thick, constracted of largo stones nndresaod and on cemented. Ita remaiiu 
>ro DOW only a few feat in height, but the circle is complete with tha excep- 
tion of ono aide of tlie doorway which ja broken down. The most remarluhla 
feature of the church is ita chancel nrch, which is a Gnc example of early 
Norman work, and Mr. Galloway has shown reaaona for the conclosion that 
the lower portion of the chancel ie in reality the remains of a prc-Nonaaa 
churuh. There ore notices in the Iriah dnnala of an early monastic settle- 
ment here. St. Blane, who was contemporary with St. Columba, is referred 
to in the MariyroUigy (^ Aensu* as "Blami the mild of Cenn-gand," and the 
gloaa says: "i.e. Biahop of Cenn-garad ; i,e. Dunblane is his chief city, and 
heitofCenn-garadin the Gall-Gaedela." Dr. Todd explains "Gall-Gaedoli" 
as the name given to the Scottiah ialanda by the aneient Irish.— (Jfortyrolojy 
qf Chriat Church, Dublin, Ixviii.) Cenn-gorod is Kingarth, and the Annals 
record the death of Daniel, bishop of Kingarth, in 000 ; of Jolan, biahop, in 
689 ; of Ronain, abbot, in 737 ; of Hacleinanach, abbot, in 77B ; and of Koe, 
abbot, in 790. Thus we have record of an important ecclesiastical eatabliiU- 
ment existing from the aixth to the end of the eighth century in the locality 
where we find the remains of this atnicture of an curly type, and Ihe recon- 
strui^ted churvh of Nominn masonry, which contains fragmi^nta of a fabric of 
pre-Normon style. — (See notice of St. Blane's Church, Bute, by WltUan 
Galloway, Anihitect, in Arthuelagia &Mtca, vol. v., part 2.) 
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Ohristian or of ecclesiastical origin, I have still to notice a 
series of isolated examples, which neither occur in auch asso- 




ciation aa to warrant us in calling them monastic, nor in auch 
circumstances as to anggcst their neceBsary connection with 
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the immediate transitioii from Pagan forms to tliose of Chris- 
tian times. Perhaps the most characteristic of these is the 
Teampull Eonan on North Itona. This little isle — a mere 
rock in the wide ocean — lies nearly sixty miles north of the 
Butt of Lewis, and about forty miles north-west of Cape 
Wrath. It is thus more isolated than St. Eilda, and has been 
long entirely uninhabited.' I know no more romantic in- 
stance of the pursuit of science than that recorded by Mr. 
Thomas S. Muir, of Leith, in his charming description of how 
he got to North Rona and all the isles that are now left to 
the wild fowl It is fortunate indeed, that there ia one man 
living whose devotion to ecclesiology has rivalled the devo- 
tion of St. Bouan himself, and drawn bim not once but twice 
to visit its lonely shores.* The island ia steep, rugged, and 
difficult of access, rising to a height of 350 feet. St, Kenan's 
Church (Fig. 44) stands on an elevated plateau near the 
southern side of the island.* Externally it is now a rounded 

• TUcro wore 6vb families ujion it in Martiu'a time. He noticea the 
Chapel dedicated to St. Bonan, and sajs: — "There is on altar in it on which 
there lies a big plank of wood about 10 feet in length ; eveiy foot has a hole 
in it, and in every hale a «toDD, to which the natires ascribe aeveral virtues ; 
one of theut ia ain^Iar, aa they aay , tor promoting speedf di'livery to ft 
woman in trnvBo]. They repeat the Lord's Prayer, Creed, uid Ton Commnnd- 
menta in the Chapel every Sim Jay morning." Sir George Mackenzie also 
atatea that it had been far many generations tnhahiCixl by five ramilies. He 
mentions the chapel, and adds that "one of the (amities is hereditary bed- 
dall, and tho master of that stands at the altar and prajelh, the reist kneel 
upon their knees and join with liim." 

* 1 cannot adeqnately express my ohligBtions to the veteran bther of 
Scottiah Ecclesiology. Apart from his Charadxriilia and booklets there is sDch 
an absolnte lack of usable material, that withoot availing myaelf fiilly of bis 
informatiDn, these two lectures could not have been written. 

' There are the remains of a Teampull Eonaig in lonn, which soema in 
later times to have been the parish church. Teampull Ronaa nt Eorrapiilh 
in Lewis, was St. Bonan's chun-li before he went to North Rona, according io 
the tradition of the locality as given by Muir. The Scottish calendar has two 
aaints of this name, one who ia patron of Eilmarouan in Lenuoi:, of whom 
Adam King says, under Februaiy 7th, that be was bishop in Scotland and cot)> 
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heap of loose stones, It consists of two parts, the eastern of 
which is manifestly the oldest. Internally it is a roughly- 
built cell 9 feet 3 inches in height, and on the floor 11 feet 
G inchea long by 7 feet 6 inches wide. The end walls con- 
verge towards each other slightly, and the slde-wallB bo 




Fig. )S. — InUrior of Teanipnll Ronan on North Bon». 
(From • diswing by T. 8, Muir, } 

greatly that although they are 7 feet 6 inches apart on the 
floor, they are but 2 feet apart at the roof (Fig. 45.) The roof 

fvsior andt^c King Maldwin ; and the other commomorated in the Aberdeen 
Braviuyst May 22<I (w bo is the Ronar Kinn oftbe Iriah Calendare), as " Rodui 
Fionn of LAnuronan (Church oFRonaii) in Iveagh of Ulidk" — i-e. It-ragb in 
tho County of Down. Colgan raUs him Bonan the Fsir, ton <^ Snnui. Dr. 
HooTiw callii him i^nditon of King Louni.— Rwjviis'a EkUi. Antiq. of Dvtpn, 
Co«n(^, omI Dromore, lip. 313, 378; Adainiiui's/^<i>/i9I. Cidumtit (Scottish 
Ulitoriuu), [L 343. 
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is formed of slabs laid across from wall to walL There is a 
small square doorway in the west end, bo low that you have 
to creep tlirough on hands and knees. Over the doorway 
there is a flat-headed window 19 inches long by 8 inches 
wide. There is another window of similar form and nearly 
similar in size close to the east end of the north wall An 
altar stone 3 feet long still lies in the middle of the floor at 
the east end of the cell. 

Attached to the west end, as a nave to a chancel, is another 
cell of the same width ex- 
ternally, but internally 14 
feet 8 inches long and 8 
feet 3 inches wide. It has 
a flat-beaded doorway 3 feet 
5 inches in height, and 2 feet 
3 inches wide in the south 
wall, and a small window of 
the same shape as the others. 
A small bniying-ground ia 
contiguons to the building. 
In it are several stone crosses, 
smaU and plain. The tallest 
is only 2 feet 6 inches in 
height, and has its centre 
pierced with three holes 
placed in a triangular form 
(Fig. 46). There was a 
biiilding called TeampuU nam Manach, onteide the graveyard. 
It was about the size of the western cell above described, and 
had an altar with a round grey stone on the top. 

On the Sule-Skerry, which lies about 10 miles west by 
south of Rona, and is described by Mr. Muir as " a high, 
horrent, and nearly berbless strip of gneiss or other adaman- 
tine matter scarcely one-third of a mile in extent, and GO 




Fig. *a.- 
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narrow that tlie waves must occasioEally sweep over it," there 
is another of these rude structiirea, the grouud-plan of which 
is shown in Fig. 47. It stands on a. comparatively level 
spot at the east aide of the southern end of the islet. Not far 



i 




Fig. 47.-r 



■racicrialka.) 



from it in a alope of the crag tliere are five or six stone 
bolhiea, very small and (jiiaint looking things, as Mr, Muir 
(lescnbes them — which may not bo very ancient,' But the 

> Hi. Muir conjecturea that Hkj may bavo beptt built by tbo fowlcra ; and 
thii b quite IJkely, as it ia moDtioDcd in Archdvocan Monro's uccount of Iho 
VTMtom lalea that in the Tovrling season partiea of (owlers usrd to go from the 
Butt of Lewia, and ita; on th« Sule-Sksn; for a WMk or two at a tima. 
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larger edifice is immistakably of the type of the oldest 
Cliriatiaii structures now standing in Scotland, It is an 
oblong of about 14 feet in length internally, but with rounded 
comers both outeide and inside. The widls are over 3 feet 
in thickness, buQt of rough undressed stones without mortar, 
and rising with a curve towards each other, which com- 
mences almost from the frround (Fig. 48). The roof is formed 




internally of slaba like the cell on North Rona. The doorway 
low and narrow, placed near the west end of the south wall, 
is rudely made, with aides inclined towards each other. There 
13 one window, placed in the east end of the building. It is 
small and square, without internal or external splay. Under- 
neath it Ls the rude altar raised on a slightly elevated platform 
and flanked by stones set on edge. Two small recesses or 
ambries are formed in the south and west walls. There is no 
name or legend attached to this singular edifice. The utter 
loneliness, desolation, and inaccessibility of the rock on 
which it stands, the rudeness of its constmction, and the 
smaUnesa of its size, suggest that, like TeampuU Eonan and ' 
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tells, the saints of early times were wont to retire for a seaaon 
of uninterrupted solitude.' 

Of the same type, though somewhat better built, is the 
Tigh Beannachadh or Blessing House on Gallon Head in the 




Tig. SO.— Teunpull Beuuacliadlu Vfe&t tad. (From Mnir's ChaToettriMa.) 

Island of Lewis. It is a rectangular oblong on the ground- 
plan (Fig. 49), 18 feet 2 inches by 10 feet 4 inches in its 
internal measurements. The walls, which are about 3 feet 
thick, are built of undressed stones without mortar. The roof 

' "I hsTp not Ixrc^n Me," sa;s tir. Mnir, "to findnnj legend regarding the 
holy tnan vho founded thu Teampull on Suk-Sgcir nad kept ward at it» <Jt»r. 
Whoi'vcr he vaa, be vaa surelj a hero. Thnt the conieB, nho &re but a fbebla 
folk, should yet msko their hous«3 in tho rocks, ia indeed a bet to be thought 
of ; but that a still feebler nature, burdened with feara, and longings for sua, 
should even in its oiost tnnscendent flights of deyatioual zeal, have bad ttiB 
hardihood to seek out a home on a apot so maneUod and wild, is beyond all 
undentandiiig." — Charatl^iMia, p. £06. 
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is gone. It has two doorways at the west ends of the north 
and south walla, and two ambries near the east end. The 
east window is splayed internally and underneath it is the 
altar. 

Still smaller and equally rude in character is the TeampuE 
Beannachadh (Figs. 50, 51), on EHeau Mor, the largest of the 




Fig. 51,— Teampd! Hc! 



Flannan Isles. Muir describes it as a primitive-looking thing, 
composed of rough stones joggled compactly together without 
mortar, built in the form of a squared oblong, but irregular 
on the ground-plan, the lengths of the side walls e.\temally 
being respectively 11 feet 11 inches and 12 feet 2 inches, and 
the lengths of the end walls 10 feet 3 inches and 9 feet 2 
inches. The waUs vary in thickness from 2 feet 5 to 2 feet 
11 inches. The roof wliich is formed internally by transverse 
slabs laid across from wall to wall takes externally the form 
of the bottom of a boat. The chamber measures about 7 feet 



k of the bottj 
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long, by 5 feet wide, and 5 feet 9 inches high. The doorway in 
the west end is but 3 feet high, and there is no window or 
other opening of any kind in the building. Its exceptionally 
small size, irregular construction, and the want of the usual 
east window, are quite uncommon features, and wholly incon- 
aiatent with any attribution of an ecclesiastical purpose. Tet 
it hears such a striking resemblance in its form and its features 
of construction to the class of structures whose cbaracteristics 
connect them only with ecclesiastical associations, that we 
cannot on this account deny the possibility of its ecclesiastical 
connection. There is no Itnown type of Pagan construction 
to which it can be affiliated, and if it be not the penitential 
habitation of some island hermit, who, like St. Cormac, had 
sought and foimd in tliis sequestered iale a desert in the 
ocean,' it is impossible to draw more definite conclusions from 
the singularity of its characteristics,' 

In this and the previous lecture I have thus endeavoured, 
by tracing back the sequence of types, to demonstrate tlie 
character of the earliest type of Christian structures now re- 
maining in Scotland, and to do so as clearly and fully as 

' In the tiinia of the early manks we often find lliat towards the close of 
their livn* they left the raonnstoiy which bod faoen the scene of their laboan, 
to ic«k aunie Inuoly ial&Dd or mounUun solitude, there to paaa their latter d*ya 
in undisturlnd comniunien with God, uid resting froni nit worldly cara. Thua 
Cunoomnic, Bishop uid Abhot of Louth, died in Inia-enagh in 69S, hsTing 
"left Cluuu in consequence of tbo TCDemtion in wbidi bo ms held there, for 
the neighbours wonhlpped him as a, prophet, so that be went to 8i>ek for soli- 
tude in LoQgh fieo." Misa Stokes's ChrUCian haaiptitmi of Irdand, vol. 

' On the western side of [he isliind nro some dry-built beehivo cclU, vtst- 
nncuUrly colled Bethien Clann Igpbiul, the lArgest containing two aparttueDts, 
one of which is about 8 feet square, the other smalicr and of an irregularly 
oTol ihspc, both roofed with ranical vaults rudely constructed of thin stonos 
gradually converging into ■ dome, but leaving in the summit ■ circnUr aper* 
tunt Miring for amoke-hole and nindow. — Uuir's ClianuieriitUa, p. ISl. 



the scanty nature of tlie materials will permit. It will be 
observed that of the actual age of any of the specimens which 
have heen described I have said nothing. And I now repeat 
that it does not concern me as an archaiolojjiat to determine 
of any one of them whether it belongs to this century or to 
that, or whether it was built by this saint or by that. Facta 
and dates like these are the exclusive property of record. In 
the very nature of things they are unattainable, except through 
the medium of record. In its absence, the only alternative 
is that the investigation shall proceed on archreological 
methods ; but from these it would be manifestly absurd to 
expect historical results. Aichieology proceeds by tlie classi- 
fication of types and determination of distinctive features, 
which give to these types an early character, but do not 
necessarily attribute this earliness to the several specimens of 
the types. Primitive types are often the most persistent. 
The stene axe, for instance, one of the earliest of human in- 
strnments, is still in use. The older type has thus outlived 
all the types of the bronze instruments which successively 
appeared, and in certain cases it is absolutely impossible to 
say, without the assistance of record, whether a particular 
specimen may belong to the nineteenth century, or to the 
earliest times. Let me illustrate this more fully. Again I 
take the illustration from tlje process of spinning, because it 
is the oldest of the industrial arts of which we possess evidence 
in the remains of its special implements. I show you three 
8uch implements made of stone. They are discs of small size, 
pierced with a hole in the centre, by which they may be 
tightly jammed on the spindle, so as to give it the reqiusite 
momentum in twisting the thread. The three speeunens — or 
vihorts as they are termed — differ in size, in weight, in form, 
and in finish, but they do not differ so much as to prevent the 
conclusion that they are examples of the same type of imple- 
ment. This conclusion is indeed obvious and inevitable, but 
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it is also obvioua and inevitable Uiat when it has been reached 
there is no other conclusion to be drawn. Ton cannot pro- 
ceed to determine, from any or all of their special featnres and 
characteristics, whether any of them ia older or more recent 
than the others. The evidence of type ia present, but the 
evidence of time is absent. I now place aloi^ with each of 
them the record which relates to it, and I ask you to mark 
the result. They instantly receive an attribution of time in 
addition to the attribution of type they have already received, 
Ttie records relate that the first specimen was obtained in a 
Swiss lake-dwelling associated with objects of the Stone age ; 
that the second came from a Scottish broch, in which it was 
associated with objects of the Iron age and of Christian time; 
and that the third was taken from the hands of a woman 
nsing it about a dozen years ^o. It is thus plain that no 
evidence relevant to infer conclusions of relative age exists 
in the objects themselves, and that such evidence is only to 
be found in the records relating to them which reveal their 
individual associations. And so with these constructions ; if 
we could add to the archffiological evidence existing in them- 
selves any evidence existing in record regarding them, we 
should instantly have the element of time superadded to the 
element of type. But we must bear in mind that when once 
the (5^)6 has been established, it might have continued for cen- 
turies before it was absolutely superseded by those which suc- 
ceeded it, and as Dr. Arthur Mitchell has shown, thei'e may be 
a difficulty, in certain circumstances, in determining whether 
a dry-built beehive structure in the Western Islands may be 
ancient or may he recent. I trust, however, that I have 
made it clear that no such difficulty exists with regard to the 
determination of type ; that it is the determination of the type 
and not the determination of the time to which the specimen 
belongs that is the function of archieology i>roper, and that 
conclusions regarding the aucientness or the recentness of any 
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part.icular example can only be reached when special evidence, 
which partakes of the nature of record or testimony, exists 
regarding it In the case of these composite groups which 
I have described, the difficulty which may exist in other cir- 
cumstances does not apply ; and with regard to each of these, 
I say that I know no earlier type of Christian construction 
remainiog in Scotland. But I do not say of the individual 
examples tliat they are therefore the earliest that ever existed. 
Nor do I say that the types which I have described are the 
only types of Chiistian buildings that have existed. We know 
from the writings of Bedo and Adajnnan that it was not an 
uncommon thing for the Scotic monasteries to he constructed 
of wood.' And if any remains of such wooden structures were 
still to be found, I should be called on to deal with them as 
I have done with those of stone. But in the absence of such 
remains the wooden tj^^ of structure affects the archfeolo- 
gical investigation no more than any other historical fact 

' It iloea not by any tneins follow that bwaiiBo the Srotio mode of con- 
atniction wob nsually to bnild witli wood, all atone chorches mnst neoeuaril; 
belong to a tinii> wlien the ute of wood hud been given up. In the ialanda 
where then waa no woul, stone moat have been used to some extent even front 
tbp earliest tiines, Both in the Orkiioy and Shetland islva and tbronghout 
the n^bridca the pwiplo were familiar with the conatrnction of mnssire atone 
boiliUnga long before the introduction of Christiaoity. In lona wo mnat 
airppt Adamnan'a tcatiiDoay when he tcUs us that th«y brought the wood to 
build their cells from the mainland. But this does not oblige ns to beliero 
that they orectsd no atone constructions. Again, while St. Finan rebuilt tho 
church at Lindiafame, founded by Aidan, " not of stone but of hewn timber 
afl»r iheScolicmanner," St Cuthbert conatructcd his roonaaterjin the island 
of Fame of stoues and eartb. It is deseribed by Bcde (who wrote his life of 
the aaint bcforo 731) aa almost of a round form, four or fiva perchea from wall 
to wall. The wall was oD the outside of the height of a man, but made higher 
on the inside by excavating the interior. It was conatructad wholly of rough 
atooea and earth, and oncemented. This wall cndoaed two buildings, of 
which one w»i a amall church, the other for the common uses of a habitation. 
Itotli were similarly conitructod and roofed with unhewn timber, thatcbed 
with hay. Outside the enclosure «u a larger house fot the acconuDodation 
(il atnngen visiting the uonasterT. 
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which is admitted as established on the credible testimony of 
contemporary ^VTite^s. 

From the point we have reached we can now survey the 
different phases of advancement exhibited by the ecclesiastical 
structure in ascending order. (1.) The simple type of edifice, 
small in size and rude in construction, consisting of a single 
chamber, and having but one door and one window.^ Of these 
we have found two varieties, one constructed by laying stone 
upon atone without any cementing material, the other built 
with lime mortar ; (2.) The more complex type consisting of 
nave and chancel, of which we have found such varieties as 
(1) a variety in which the chancel is not bonded into the 
nave, thus forming a transition from the single-chambered to 
the double-chambered type, (2) a variety in which there is no 
chancel arch, the opening from the nave being flat-headed, 
with inclined instead of perpendicular jambs, and diflering in 
no respect from the doorway in the west end; (3.) A variety 
in which there is no chancel arch proper, the end of the barrel- 
vault of the chancel roof opening directly into the nave ; and 
(4.) A variety with the chancel arch fully developed, and 
other features which linV on with the current architecture of 
the twelfth century. We can now also see that the earliest 
group of these remains is an extension from the great group 
of monastic remains in Ireland, characterised by an aggrega- 
tion of circular uncemented beehive ■ roofed cells round a 
small oratory or church, and that the second group is also an 
extension of the Irish style of small churches unconnected 



' Among the exiiting stone bnildingB of this clasa !n Irehnd we find a 
great vuit of uniformity u to sirc, but their average may be stated tobeabont 
fifteen feet in length and ten in breadth, interior mcaaiiremoDt. Thcj had a 
single doorway almost alwiiya placed in the rantre of the treat wbII, and were 
lighted hy a itnglo window plucod in the natni of the e-ast vail, and had a 
stone altar usually, perhaps always, placed beneath this nindow. — I'etrio, 
EedaiatHeai ArchiUetUTt oflrtUaul, p. 3<S. 
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witt monastic buildings. Again, comparing the distinctive 
features of this typical form of early church with those of the 
Pagan structures among which it first appears, we find that 
while it partakes of their constructive features, inasmuch as 
it is built without cement, and has the jambs of its doora in- 
clined instead of perpendicular, and its roof constructed of 
stone, it differs from them in the important elements of an- 
gularity and regularity of form, and possesses in its west 
doorway, its east window, and its altar platform a series of 
features that are never presented by Pagan structures. And 
while it thus differs from all forms of Pagan structure that 
are native to the country, it also differs from those forma of 
early Church structure that were common in Christian coun- 
tries in Europe, and is thus a special form of Christian struc- 
ture peculiar to a special area. Mr. Freeman bos shown how 
from the primitive Itomanesque style, which was common to 
all western Christendom, local forma were gradually deve- 
loped as national speech has been developed from the Roman 
tongue. But we have seen tliat there was, in Ireland and in 
Scotland, a more primitive form of church, differing from the 
lioman or European tyi>e in the essential elements of form 
and construction. The lioraan type, which subsequently be- 
came European, was basilican in form, having its east end 
constructed in, a rounded apse.' Here, on the other hand, 
the earlier churches are not basiUcan in form, but are invari- 
ably small oblong rectangular buildings, with square ends and 
high pitched roofs of stone. No example of an apsidal tei^ 
mination exists among them, and whatever may be the secret 
of their derivation, tliey are certainly not built after what was 
known as the Eoman manner. Their special features, as I 

' In Rome itielf, with the exception of tlie few churches or u sepulchml 
or maronrial character, nhich are circular or octagonal in pUn, the bosilicjin 
form prerailod from the fourth tvntaiy down lollSO. — T)iu Cliarchwi of Bom« 
Mr]i«r tbui USD, b; Aloxaodcr Nosbitt ui Ardxealaffia, voL xL p. IGT. 
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have Rhown, fire the extreme rudeness of their construction, 
the extreme simplicity of their form, the insignificance of their 
dimensions, and the total absence of any attempt at ornament 
or refinement of detail^ I do not insist on these features for 
the purpose of drawing any conclusion from them as to the 
capacity and culture of the men who made and used them. 
H I were to infer that their uniformity of phm implied a 
deficiency of inventive power, or tliat the absence of decora- 
tion implied an inability to produce or to appreciate it, I 
should be doing what is often done, but I should be drawing 
conclusions destitute of relevant evidence to support them. 
There are other lines of investigation by which the quality of 
the culture of the early Christian period in Scotland may be 
partially disclosed, and it is only when we have fully exhausted 
these, that we shall see how greatly we should have erred if 
we had souglit to deduce that culture from a single phase of 
the conditions of life with which it has no necessary connec- 
tion. I do not say that the highest expression of a people's 
culture may not be found in their architecture. I only aay 
that it is not always or necessarily so, and that a people may 
be highly cultured in other respects without possessing a 



' It ia by no nioana improbable that tbo soveio simplicit;, as well aa the 
uuiforraity of jilon and size, whidi tuniall; chaniotcrisc onrearl; thurchea wu 
legs the reault of the poTorty or ignorance of their founders tlian of chdco, 
origrnaUng in the spirit of their faith, or o veneration for some model giron 
them 1>7 their fir«t tAschers, for that the earliest Christian churchei on the 
Continent before the time of Consttuitine were tike these, small and unadornsd, 
thiir« is no renson to doubt. — Petrie'a EeeUniatiail Arthiledvre of Ireland, pL 
191. "These buildings (in Ireland) themselves of the most venerable anti- 
quity, the earliest existing Christian temples in northeni Europe, ar« Uu 
representatives of others more Tenereble eCiU. They derived not tbeir origin 
from the gorgeous basilieas of Constantine and Theodosiui, but in them we 
behold the direct offspring of UiD lowly tomplas of the dafs of porswmtian, tbs 
humble shrines where Cyprian bent in worship, and which Valerian and Dio- 
elotion swept from off the eariJi." — Froemou'a Hinlory of Anhiicetiuv — Tho 
Eoj'ly Botnonoique of Ireland. 
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single Btmctnre that an architect ivoulii care to look at. If 
proof of this is wanted, the community of Iceland fiirnialieB ft 
case in point. Though it possessed neither towns nor archi- 
tectural edifices, it had produced — previous to the introduction 
of the art of printing — a larger native literature than any 
country in Europe. It is therefore necessary for us to inquire 
whether there is any evidence extant by which the nature 
and quality of the culture of the early Christian time in 
Scotland may be disclosed, and what is the number and the 
nature of the actual products of that culture that are still 
preserved, and may thus be submitted to our examination. 
In the succeeding lectures I shall direct attention to 
the various relics that are still extant of the early Celtic 
Church, their history and associations, their art and its re- 
lations to the history of art in Europe. Of these relics, the 
most interesting and the most relevant for our purpose 
are the books that were written and illuminated by men 
who lived in constructions such as I have described ; or that 
were used in the service of the Church in times when this 
primitive type of structure was the highest effort of Christian 
archit«ctuie in the land. 
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LECTURE IV. 

(24th Ootobbs 187S.) 

EXI3TIMG RELICS OF THE EARLY CELTIC CHURCD — BOOKS. 

In I'ZIS the University of Cambridge acquired the library 
of John Moore, Bishop of NofwicIl It comprised a large 
collection of manuscripts, among which was one of small 
octavo form, whose real character remained unknown for a 
century and a half after its deposit in this great library of one 
of the principal aeats of the learning and culture of Britain. 
Had it been a classical codex it would have attracted atten- 
tion at once, but being a Celtic manuscript it lay unnoticed 
till in 1858 the research of Mr. Bradshaw made known its 
real character. So slowly do we awaken to the special in- 
terest of the antiquities of our own conntry, that it is only of 
recent years, when Assyria, Egypt, Greece, and Rome have 
been well ransacked, that attention has begun to be directed 
to the great storehouse of national history and native art 
that exists almost unutilised in the early Jiioninininta of our 
ancestors. 

The manuscript, as I have said, is a small octavo of 86 
parchment folios closely written on both sides. The form 
of the writing is that wliich is common to Irish and Anglo- 
Saxon manuscripts, the letters being an adaptation of the 
Eoman minuscule characters. Each page shows marks of 
ruling with a sharp-pointed instrument, and the letters hang 
from the ruled line instead of resting upon it. This pecu- 
liarity suited the character of the Celtic writing, because tlie 
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npper part of their long letters coincided with a horizontal 

Una The pages are svurouaded by ornamental borders, most 

I of which are filled in with interlaced work in panels, and 

I with fretwork of a peculiar character, with which we shall 

I become more familiar in the course of subBerjuent inquiries 

into the nature and characteristics of early Celtic art. The 

I matter thus written in these pages consists of the first six. 

' chapters of Matthew's gospel and part of the seventh ; the 

first four chapters of tlie goapel of Mark and part of the 

' fifth ; the iirst three chapters of the gospel of Luke and the 

first verse of the fourth ; and the whole of the gospel of 

John ; a fragment of an office for the Visitation of the Sick 

and the Apostle's Creed. The writing of the Gospels ia all 

in one uniform hand, the ink dark brown with age, and tlie 

initial letters of paragraphs designed in fanciful dragonesque 

forms and variously coloured. At the end of the book, 

immediately after the Apostle's Creed, the same scribe who 

wrote the Gospels has written a colophon in the ancient 

Celtic vernacular, which is translated as follows : — 

" Be it on the conscience of every one in whom shall be for 
^^^^ gra<:e the booklet with splendour, that he give a blessing 
^^^^L on the soul of the wretchock who wrote it" 
^^^Ki point of language, says Mr. Whitley Stokes, this is 
^^ffistical with the oldest Irish glosses given by Zeuss in his 
J Grammatica Cdtka, wliich are of the seventh and eighth 
centuries.' The version of the Gospels which the volume 
contains is one of a class that has been called Irish, because 
they extdhit certain clioracteristics in common which are 
peculiar to themselves, and while mainly corresponding with 
tlie Vulgate version, preserve occasional readings from ver- 
sions tliat are earlier in date. The language of the Gospels, 
the Onice for the Visitation of the Sick, and the Creed, of 

' Sw Ihn PrefHoe to tho B«* qf Derr, mlileil for the Sjalding Club by the 
Ml Dr. John Stoui, Tor ■ full account of thu intereitiitg maniucript. 
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comse, is Latin. There is one exception in the shape of a 
rubric to the office wHch gives the direction to the officiating 
priest in the vernacular Celtic, " Here give the sacrifice to 
him." The office itself is written iu a somewhat later hand 
than the Gospels, hut it agrees in character with two similar 
offices found in the Book of IHmma and the Book of Moling, 
two early copies of the Gospels preserved in Ireland. 

This littie book is thus obviously a manuscript belonging 
to the early Celtic church, and of a date not later than the 
ninth century, to which Professor Westwood attributes it on 
the evidence of its palasographic peculiarities. If this were 
all that could he said of it, it would still be of exceptional 
interest, because manuscripts of such an early date are the 
rarest of all our native antiquities. But its value and interest 
are enhanced by the fact that not only is it a manuscript of 
the Gospels of that early date and peculiar character, but it 
also contains a collection of coloured pictures and ornamental 
designs contemporary with the wiiting, executed in the same 
style, and apparently by the same hand, that penned the con- 
tents of the volume. I shall not now enter upon an analysis 
of the artistic quality of these singular productions, or dis- 
cuss the question of their relations to other branches of native 
art with which wo have yet to become acquainted in the stone 
and metal work of the early Christian time in Scotland. I 
pass from this subject in the meantime with the remark that 
' TIiD Book of Dimma is a amall MS. on vellum, the page 7 inches by G), 
now in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin. It coutuni the Four GocjmIb 
and tbo Office Tor the Tisitation of the Sick. Each Gospel is preceded by * 
rnde re|>reaentation of the Evangaligt, anclaeed in om&meDl&l borden of in- 
trrlsced work. At the end of tho Goepel the Bcribe has given bia namn M 
Dimmn Mice NathL The Bout of Moling U also praaervod in Trinity Colli^ 
Library. It is siQiillcr than the Book of Dimma, \U pogva boing only Sj 
ini:hes by 4} inchea. It contuiia the Foor QoapeU and the Office for the 
Visitation of the Sick. The name of the scribe ia thus giTon : — K< 
auUm Bt.'ri|>taria Mulling djritur. St Holinft Bishop of Fenu, in IiMn 
died A.D. 097. 
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tlie special interest of the manuscript is not exhausted by 
such details of ita contents proper.^ Up to this point 1 have 
dealt witli it as B manuscript of the Gospels assignable to the 
early Celtic church, containing a portion of one of the offices 
of that church, and exhibiting the character of the ecclesias- 
tical art of the period at which it was written. I have now 
U> deal with a portion of its contents which is accidental but 
of surpassing interest, inasmuch aa it introduces us directly 
to the community of ecclesiastics to whom the volume be- 
longed. 

On the margins and vacant spaces of the book there are 
a number of entries which refer to a period long prior to that 
of " the wretchoek who wrote it," although they were not all 
entered on its pages until perhaps about two centuries after 
be had finished his work and inacribed ita colophon. Tliey 
are in the vernacular Gaelic of the period, which must then 
have been spoken over wide districts where now no Gaelic 
is understood,' and where no traces remain of its former pre- 

' The Gist folio of tlie MS. contains irithin tku bordur of t]ie page ■ plain 
Ijitin iTOHB with B rosette in tbe centre, and in the four quadranta four figuros 
iiipraNOting the four Evaugidiiits. On ihe page fronting the commencement of 
Matthew'a gospel is a Bgure of the full length of the pnge, presumeil to repre- 
sent St. Hatthow. He is figured with a long bennl and clothed in ecclesias- 
tictkl Testments, the feet, however, being bare. In hla right hand he holds a 
•word peculiar for its length, and the reenrved form of the guard and pam- 
ineL On either side is ■ nualler figure, which seems to be intended for an 
angeL At the eomtnencement of tlio gospel of Mark is anotlicr figure in the 
nine stfle bearing a book on hia breast. St. Luke appenra in the ancient 
attitude of pmjer with the anna outspread. St. John la snrronnded by ^ 
■EDaUor figures slmihir to thoae accompanjing St. Matthew. The two last 
page* of the volume are occupied with designs, of which one repeats with 
varialjoiM the design at the commencement of the book, and the other is a 
Minbination of similar figures with geometric ornament. The art is poor in 
compariKin with Irish inanuHcripts of contemporary dots. 

« On this point Ills Ute Cosmo Innee observes that " we cannot atsert that 
It is Identical wJUi tlio St'otch Gaelic, Tor we llave no other Scotch Gaolie 
writing within man; tenturiea of Its date ; yet it waa certainty written at 
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valence, unless in the names of the natural featttres and 
general topography of the country. These entries appear to 
be in different hands, apparently of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, and they are of the nature of memoranda relating 
to the territorial possessions of the monastery to which the 
volume belonged, but made eo long after the events which 
they record that they can only be regarded as the traditions 
of the community.' 

The first and fullest of these traditions records the legend 
then current of the foundation of the establishment as 
follows : — 

" Columcille and Drostan, son of Cosgrach, his pupil, came 
from Hi, as God had shown to them, unto Abbordoboir, 
and Bede the Pict was mormaer of Buchan before them, 
and it was he that gave them that town in freedom for 
ever from mormaer and toisech. They came aft«r that 
to the other town, and it was pleasing to Columcille, 
because it was full of God's grace, and he asked it of the 
mormaer, to wit Bede, that he should give it to him ; 
and he did not give it, and a son of his took an illness 
after refusing the clerics, and bo was nigh unto death. 
After this the mormaer went to entreat the clerics that 
they should make prayer for the eon, that health should 
come to bim ; and he gave in offering to them from Cloch 
in tiprat to Cloch pette meic Garnait. They made the 

Deir, and whether it nss the conunon Gaelic tlicn spoken in Bnchaa, or* 
mora prieatly langnnge uid writings preserved b; tradition of the Colnmbite 
mnnks of Deir, it was certainly undoratood st Banff au J at Aberdeen (now to 
ultra-Toutonio in spMcli) in the beginning of the twelfth ecntury," when the 
book was produced in the king's courts at those places in evidenoe of tlia 
rights of the monastery to the lands in qneation. — Introdiuiion to tht NatStmol 
itaniijcrijiti 0/ SeoUand, p. rilL 

■ Similar notUia or memoranda io wnnectiim with the uicjent endoW' 
ments of the Culdees of Lochleren and Uooymuak vro nngroswd in lh« 
Begister of the Priory of St Andrevs. A namber of entriiut of a nimilar 
i-huructcr an found in the Book o/Selh, IhoQgh theav an inoru of the uatun 
of oharten. 
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prayer, and heaith came to him. After that Columcilla 
gave to Drostan that town, and bleeaed it, and left as 
bis word, ' Whosoever should come against it let him not 
be many-yeared or victoriouB.' Drostan's tears came on 
parting from Columcille. Said Columoille, 'Let Dear 
be its name henceforward.' " 

' This artless legend is followed by the narratives of ceitain 
grants of lands to Columcille and Droatan by friendly cltiefs, 
apparently at various periods. Most of the granters are men 
whose names are not on record in any other writing,^ but 



' The grnnten uc (1) Comgeall, bod of A^ who gave from Orte to 
FDrene, to Colnmeille, and to Droatan ; f2) Moridach, bod of Morrunu, who 
giiTe Pett mpio Gmiait and Achiul toche tomni ; (3) Slotnic, Bon of Caerill, 
who gaVD tbo mnmoDt'i share io Attcre ; (i) Culii, son of Bateu, who gsTo 
tlie tdisech'a share of theanmelaDiIa; (fi) Domnall, son of Oiric, sni! Mulhrigta, 
•ton of Chathftil, who gnve Pett-in-MuleUD to Drostan ; (8) Cathal, son of 
Slon'Unt, who gave thi> clerica' field to Drostan ; (7) Doninal, son of Ruadre, 
■nil Ukkoltiini, son o( Culoon, who gnro Bidbin to God and to DroHtan ; (8) 
HHekoIttim, eon oF Eonneth, who gava the king's ahsie in Bidbin and in 
Pett Dioio Gobroig, and two dsTschs of Upper Rosabanl ; (9) Malcolam, son 
of Uulbrigtfi, who gave th<> Delore ; (10) Malnnocte, son of Lnlocg, who gava 
Pett Haldnib to Drostan ; (11) Donmal, aon of Mac Dubbocin, who mortiQnd 
til the oflcringB to Drostan ; (12) Cathal, who mortified in the same way liia 
vhicTa share, and gave a dinner of a hundred every ChriatmaB and ever^ 
Easter to God and to Drosl&n ; (13) Cainaech, son of Mac Dalnrchoii, who 
give Alt«rin as far as the birch between the two Alterina ; (14) Domnall and 
Cathal, who gave EtUanin to God and to Droatan ; and Cninncch and Domnal 
and Cathal mortified all thcn> offennga to God and to Droatan from beginning 
to euil, in freedom from mormaer and from toiaech, to the ilaj of jailgmont ; 
(IS) Gartnalt, aon of Cunuwh, and Ete, dnaghtur of GiUe Mii'hvl, who gave 
Pett mac Cohrig for tbp consooration of a churth of ChriBt and Prtat the 
apoatlc both to CQlumdlln and Droatan ; and Ball-Domin in Pet Ipiur to 
Oiri^l and Colutni^lln and Droatan ) (Ifl) Donchul, son of Mac ili^thail, son 
of lElilvil, who gnvn Achail Madrhor to Cliriat and to Drostan and to Colum- 
cille iu frerdom for over; (IT) Coiiigntl, aon of Cainnerh, toiaech of Chui 
Canui, who gave to Christ and to Droatan and to Columcille aa far as the 
Ourl lie mor i (18) Colbain, monnaar of Ruchan, and Eva, daiighUir oT Oart- 
nat, his wfKldcd wife, and Douiiachai', sou of Sithva, toiscch of Clan Morgainn. 
who iiumulatfi] all the oOiningB to Ood. and to Droatan, and to t^lumciUc, 
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amongst them we also find Malcolm, son of Kenneth, giving 
the king's share in certain lands to the monastery. This 
identifies him as Malcolm Mackenueth Ei Alban or King of 
Scotland from 1004 to 1034 Malcolm MacMaelbride, mor- 
maer of Moray, and Maelsnectan, Lnlach's son, whose deaths 
appear in the annals in 1029 and 1085, are also represented 
as giving lands to Drostan, Comgell, son of Cainnoch, 
toiseuh of Clan Canan, gives to Christ and to Drostan and 
ColumciUe certain lands by tlieir boundaries, both moimtam 
and field, in freedom from toisech for ever, and his blessing 
on every one who sl>all fulfil this after him, and his curse on 
every one who shall go against it There is what reaembles 
an abstract of a formal grant of the eighth year of the reign 
of King David I. translated from the Latin into Gaelic, and 
setting forth that Gartnait, son of Kenneth, and Ete, daughter 
of Gille Michel, gave lands for the consecration of a church 
of Christ and Peter the Apostle, both to Columcille and 
Drostan, free from all exactions, with the gift of them to 
Cormac, Bishop of Dunkeld. The names of the witnesses, as 
in formal deeds, are preceded by the words Testtbus ij)sis, and 
among them are Nectan, Bishop of Aberdeen ; Leot, Abbot of 
Brechin; Ruadri, mormaer of Mar; Matadin, the Brehon or 
Judge ; and Domangart, ferleigliin or scribe of Turriff.' These 
memoranda, as I have said, are all in Gaelic, and the record 
closes with a charter in Latin, granted at Aberdeen by King 



and to Peter the Apostle.— Book of Deer {SpalAmg Clnb), preriM, [ip. xUx, 

' Thd office of the Ferleighin in the Celtic mouBsteriea tus nnhirally mi 
important ono. Cotgnn deacrihes their fiint'tiona, uiil styloe them men of 
Eiugular emditjotl. They not only tranBcribeil the monuments of ancient 
leBming. but were themsclres compilura of booliK, and spwially of the obroui- 
cIoB uid adiihU of the eountry. Tbann, son of Oudabmch, wrote that put of 
the grent Register of St. AiidrewB wliich coDt4dn» the Li/f of SL Eef/uJut far 
l-burnth, son of Berg^th. King of tlio Pit^ts (a.i>. 8»U-8<£) iii tlie Urwa or 
monuteiy of Hpigle. There were chroiiiutet of AbemetJij' «nd BrnJiin, whkli 
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Da\i<l 1., in which ha declares that the clerica of Deer' are 
free from all service of laymen and undue exaction, aa it is 
written in their book, on which they pleaded at Banff and 
8wore at Aberdeen. This obviously refers to the fact that 
these memoranda had been admitted in the regular courts as 
evident^ of the tenure of the lands to which they refer. 

Leaving out of view the questions relating to the early 
modes of tenure and transfer of lands which are here sug- 
gested, I have to ask your attention to certain other facts 
disclosed by the nature and terms of these memoranda. The 
language in which they are written is Gaelic, the date at 
least not earlier than the latest grant recorded in the first 
paitLgreph, which is all in one hand — that is towards the 
close of the eleventh century. We may infer from tliia that 
up to that time Gaelic was still the familiar language of the 
community of clerics. The terms in which the grants are 
expressed represent ColumciUe and Drostan as still present 
in the minds of the granters as the heads of the community 
to whom the lands were given. It affords a striking instance 
of the reverence with which the founders of Christian settle- 
ments were regarded by the Celtic people, to find that down 
to the eighth year of King David's reign, or over a period of 
ftilly five centuries, all the grants were made eitber to 
ColumciUe or to Drostan, or to both, and that even alter that 
time tbey are made to God, and ColumciUe, ood Drostan, and 
the Apostle Peter. 

Let us now recapitulate briefly the information derived 
from this httle l>ook. It tells us tlie circumstances in which 

Me not now exbmt The compensation tor the Hlaughter of & scribe was fixitil 
•t tbo wiiaD nte w Tor a buLo|i or un nbbot by bo IrUh council of thu ci(^ilh 
oentury. Tp to the miildlc of the ninth contuiy they were tanned mribnulh 
ai trriiAfimir, liut BubsecincnUy frarleginn. In 103* the forloighin of Kolli 
wu dniwii«d when oti his Toyagn to Albaa. i.t. Scotland, with thv buoka of 
ColDrndllD. In 1164 the Atmals of Ulster, notice Duliiiile, the Ferleighin of 
H J, i.*. of lona. 
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St. Columba founded the monastery of Deer, and left his 
iiKphew Drostan in charge of the newly established com- 
munity. It shows us the civil condition of tlie Celtic popula- 
tion, divided into clans, and recognising the authority of the 
mormaer as representing the king, the toisech as the clan 
chief, and the hrehon or judge. It gives us the names of the 
clans of the district — the Clan Canan and the Clan Morgan. 
It shows the division of territory into townlauds, details their 
boundaries, and exhibits the different co-existing rights in 
them, and the various public burthens to which they were 
subject. All its information on these points refers to a period 
when the patriarchal polity, which had grown out of the 
original institutions of the people, had not given way to the 
feudal system, which ultimately obliterated all traces of the 
ancient tenures and customs, or so disguised them as to 
render them unintelligible. It refers also to a period when 
the ecclesiastical institutions were still so far conformed to 
their original model that territorial jurisdiction, monastic 
orders, and the hierarchy of ecclesiastical degrees, were still 
unknown among them ; when dedications to the Apostle Peter 
were a recent innovation, and Columcille and Drostan, though 
five centuries had passed since they were removed from 
among men, were atill regarded as the chiefs of the com- 
munity, counting itself one in the confederation of monas- 
teries that recognised the successors of their first founder 
as tlieir spiritual superiors. Besides all this it discloses 
something of the culture that existed in that remote district 
nearly ten centuries ago. It toUs us that the clerics of Deer 
still followed the example of their first founder, who was 
famed as a diligent scribe. It shows us that, besides being 
expert caligraphists, having some skill in painting and illum- 
ination, they were educated men, ha\'ing a sufficient know- 
ledge of at least one langu^c besides their own to enablo 
them to transcribe it intelligently, and to use it in Uie 
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services of the church. This is not much to say of them, but 
it is a great dual more tliau we have it in our power to say 
of any other community or institution from similar evidence, 
if we except the parent community of lona itself. 

In 1845 the well-known Eirchsologist, Dr. Ferdinand 
Keller of Zurich, discovered in the bottom of a book-cheat in 
the public library of Schaffhaiiaen an ancient manuscript of 
the Life of St. Columha by Ailamnan, Abbot of Hy, from 
A.D. 679 to 704. It formerly belonged to the monastery of 
Reichenau or Angela Dives, situated on an island in the 
Lake of Constance, a monastery witich, thoi^h not of Irish 
origin, was greatly frequented by Irish monks,' and of whicli 
Walafridus Strabus was abbot from 842 to 849. The 
writing of the manuscript belongs by its character to the bo- 
ginning of the eighth century. It exhibits a total absence of 
the artistic work so common in manuscripts of the gospels of 
the same period, and though large capitals are used they are 
simply ornamented with daubs of paint, and with the red 
riotting round the outlines, so characteristic of Irish manu- 
scripts.* It bears a colophon, which attributes it to Dorbene, 
whom Dr. Beeves has identified with Dorbene, Abbot of Hy, 
who died in 713, nine years after the death of Adanman him- 

* "The moowtMy of Reicheima likewiw Dumbered Irulunon unong its 
nuDibori, u did aln that of RhDinau. wliich Is inJebtod to Findtin, an Irish- 
mui for its pecnUur monutic mica." — Keller on Irish M33. in SwitMrUwl, 
in Ultter Journai, vol. viiL, p. 216. 

* As apporatitl; girlng wiiDe eolid foatidation for asgerting the exutenco of 
ths nrt of illumination iu the momutery of loni, it vnu with no little intcrrat 
thiit I tarnetl to the passage in the Hft of St. Columia bjr Adamnon, which I 
found quoted by Mr. Wcitwood (Pd»ogtnplii« 9acre, Goapck of Mac Daurnui, 
jk 7) aa " evidence that Anglo-Saxon artiata were employed id the nouaiitery 
of loua" daring the lifetime of St. Coliunbii:^"Ent autemijuidamreligioaDa 
fiatdr, GenDnua nomint*, Saxo pictor, ojnu pictonuni exercens" — but, to my 
dinuiy, the panoge aUodi ID Dr. Rmvcb's edition aa "Saxo piator, opua pia- 
torinm cxorceiu," thiu converting the prcauawd illiuniniitor of books Into a 
b<^er. 
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self. There seems to be no room for doubt that tills copy of 
the life was written at Hy, and transcribed in all probability 
from the author's own manuscript. It is the only book now 
existing of wliich, with equal probability, it can be affirmed 
that it is one of the products of the first school of religion 
and literature established in Scotland, and it is to be regretted 
that, like the Book of Beer, it should have found a resting- 
place beyond the bounds of the country of whose earliest 
literatnre it is such an interesting monument. 

It does not fall within the scope of my subject to deal 
with the life and times of St. Columba in their historical 
aspects, and the work of Dr. Eeeves, annotated with unex- 
ampled fulness and erudition, renders anytliing but the barest 
allusion to the matter of Dorbene's manuscript alike unneces- 
sary and undesirable. It may be remarked, however, that it 
is characteristic of liistorical narrative, that it is peculiarly 
ileatitute of those simple descriptive details that are of 
primary importance to the archieologist whose special func- 
tion it is to deal with the material products and envii-on- 
ments of human life, and not with its events and incidents. 
Had any remains of the original settlement been discoverable 
on the island of lona itself it might have been possible in 
some measure to supplement the meagre outlines of the daily 
life of the inmates of the monastery as they are presented by 
the incidental allusions to them in Adamnan's life of its 
founder. From these incidental allusions we learn tliat the 
monastic settlement was surrounded by a rath or cashel, as 
we have already seen was the general custom of the tima 
Whatever may have been the number of the constructions, 
as the monks had separate dwellings, the site of the monas- 
tery must have occupied a considerable space.^ We are not 

' Then is no iDdieation given as to its extent, but ll inoludwl, bandes the 
liDta of the monks, a rhorch, a kitchen or cooking-lionse, n nfecUity or houne 
in which the brethren took their meals, ftnd one or niori> housea for the race))- 
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told whether any of the buiklings were of stone, but from one 
incident wliich liappenetl when the monks were bringing 
home a boatload of branches to build a dwelling we are led 
to infer that they lived in wattled huts. Their clothing con- 
sisted of an upper garment, with a hood of coarse texture 
made of wool of the natural colour, and underneath they had 
a tunic of a finer texture. They wore shoes of hide, which 
they removed when they sat down to meat. Their food was 
simple, consisting chiefly of bread, milk, e^^, and fiah, the 
use of flesh being rather inferred than recorded by Adamnan. 
They slept on beds provided with a pallet and coverlet. 
Their employments were necessarily multifarious. Besides 
attending on the daily religious services they cultivated the 
farm, put the cows out to pasture, and carried home the milk 
in leathern vessels and wooden pails. They had a cart (which 
in the Latin ia dignified with the name of a chariot), in which 
St Columba sometimes rode out to visit them at their avoca- 
tions, drawn no doubt by the white pack-horse which was 
the willing servant of the monastery, and used to lay its head 
in the bosom of the saint when he caressed it. The tUled 
land was on the west side of the island, and from it in har- 
vest time they used to carry the com on their backs, and to 
grind it na it was required with querns. They were expert 
seamen as weU as agriculturists. They built their own boats, 
some of which were constructed of planka as transport ves- 
sels, and others of wicker-work covered with hides. Tlie 
larger boats had masts and sails, and were employed in such 
services as bringing cargoes of wood from the mainland. The 
wicker-work vessels covered with hides were used for long 
voyages in the open sea.' St Cormae went in one of tliese 



tion of pilgrims or strangBra not bolongiug to the idodusUc fctnily. OutsJUo 
Uio nth or enclosnra or Uic uiomurterr wen tho bani, the kiln, anil Uic mill, 
til" cowhimiH nrid tliu stable, the amitb; and the carjicnter'a workshop. 

* Suirh Cumtght, or wicker-work boati, covered with hidvB, wetv luud in 
tlie 8]k; till th« vnd of the lut centoij. Sir John Dick Linder (tat«« that 
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to the Orkneys, and returned to lona after an absence of 
several months. On another occasion he sailed into the 
northern seas before a south wind for fourteen days without 
making land, and only returned because be came to a region 
where the sea seemed alive with loathsome creatures which 



the York Baildings Corapanj' hod fourteeD of them employed on the liror in 
toning teSta oF timber. Pennant refeiB to them, and the Bev. Hr. Grant, 
who wrote the Finl Slaiislieal Atanitd of Abenuthy, sftjB, " There ia one of 
them now (179*) in Cromdalo." Rev. Mr. Shaw describes them as in shapa 
DVal, 4 Teet bng and 3 broad, a small keel from head to stern, A fyyr ribt 
acrow the koel, and a ring of pliable wood around the lip of it, the whole 
covered with the rongh hide of an oi or horse. The rower aits on a transverse 
sent in Ibo middle. Mr. Getty, describing his visit in 18*6 to Tory Island, 
off the coast of Donegal (which has an ancient ecclesiastical sottlcmpnt of St. 
Colnmba's foundation), stataa that his notice of the island would be incom- 
plete without some account of the cumigh or sbin-liout, which was even then 
tbo chief nieana of communiciition with the mainlttud. This primitive vessel, 
he says, is certainly the safest of boats with {Altdoa accUBtoiaod to its managu- 
mcnt. Tha framework consists of a gtmwale and branches for ribs kept in 
their places by smaller twigs interwoven. According to the original fashion 
a fresh hide with the hair inside was drawn over this skeleton, and being 
Ucad with thongs to the gunwale became rigid as it contracted in drying. At 
present (18*5) a cheaper msterial is foumt in tarred csnvaa, manufaeCured 
from flax or hemp span by the women. To render the canvas secnre it is 
made double, and tarred, a layer of brown paper being generally ineerltid 
between the two portions of canvas. On the coaat of the opposite mainland 
the clUTSgliB have generally sharp bows and square sterna, but those of a 
moduratB size intended to pRHs with safety thmugh the long swell of tho 
Atlantic are square, or nearly so at both eitremildcs. An old cntter's-msn 
stalrd that off the Shannon they often pull six oars, and that few boats can 
como up with them. He agnwd in eonaidering them the Bafest of all boots in 
the hands of men accustomed to their management. During all his eipe- 
rience in the Sound of Toiy he never knew or heard of one being lost, though 
they venture out in all wuathera. They are rowed with short oars or paddle^ 
one man puUiilg a pair. They are what the fishermen call "clult-oara." In 
crossing through a benvy sea the islanders ware observed to impel them oftar 
the manner of the Indians : that is, in place of oars, each man nsed a paddle 
without any rest on the gunwale. Cattle are transported across the Sound in 
these boats, and yet the boats are so light that a man easily carries one on Ills 
yitxk.^UUter Jauniat of Arehai^ogy, vol. L p. 33. 
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crowded on the oars and stung the hands of those that 
removed them — doubtless a harmless shoal of medusie so 
commonly seen in the still summer sea. Indoors the labours 
of the monks were divided between the necessary domestic 
avocations, and reading, meditation, and the practice of writ- 
ing, which was considered a meritorious work.' They wrote 
both Latin and Greek characters in a peculiar style, which 
distinguishes the Scotic manuscripts from all others. They 
used writing tablets for taking notes that req^uired to be 
remembered, and tliey probably made their own parchments, 
styles and pens, ink-horns and book-satchels, and stitched 
and covered their own books, of which there can be Uttle 
doubt that tho vohmie I have described, and from which 
these details arc taken, is one. 

Great as the interest of Dorbene's manuscript is, it would 
have been much greater if it could have been said of it that 
it was the work of the founder of the monastery of Hy. 
St Columba himself was an accomplished scribe. Adam- 
nan tells that he permitted no hour to pass without study, or 
prayer, or writing, or some other holy occupation. On tlie 

' In caligmphy, n most important nnd liighlj cst<'cni<!<I nrt in the Middlo 
AgEO. tbej (the Iruli monlu) lubouml very early &Dd with extraordinary 
(ncceat ; and their productions in this departmeat are even yet in many 
rMp«vts UDsorpajiBed. Wiutwood eipreraea the opioioii that the style ot 
jiunmBnahip vhich the Irish miuionaries introduced on the Continent was 
KDnenlly adopted there, and continued to prevail until the revival of art iu 
the ISth and I4th centuries. If we inspect minutely the apeciiuena of cali- 
graphy at the Catlovin^^ period which are extant at St. Qall, we can detect 
ill Uio forma of many of the Irttura, particularly of the uncials, an iiniUitlou 
of the Iri«h typea which lay boforo tho writer* in all thpir exquisite beauty. 
But a atiU greater iiUlueiicc vnu eierciied by Iriab minivacripta, perhaps alio 
by the tsachingi of tho Irish monks themselree, on the technicalitiM of thw 
an, *nrb u the manner of holding the pen, the preparation of the ink, and 
iudeod the whole proc«u of writing. At least tba principles which they foi- 
lowed Kcin Ui hare prevailed daring the ninth and tenth centuries. — Keller 
On Iriiih UanuBcripts in Switwrlatul, traiulatad by BewM in Uldcr Jour- 
nal iif Archaolojy, vol. viii. p. 218. 
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morning of the last day of hi3 life, when he had climbed the 
hni that overlooked the monastery, and gazed for the last 
time on its lowly huta, he returned and sat down to hb work 
of transcribing the Psalter. During the long course of his 
busy life there is no doubt that he must have written a 
number of books. Yet if we reflect that we are separated 
from the peiiud of his arrival in Scotland by more than 
thirteen centuries, the wonder might rather be that any book 
of that age should BtUl bo preserved, than that few should exist 
which can be attributed to him or to hia time. Tlie few that 
do exist demand our notice in consequence of their associa- 
tion with his name. 

In St Columba's Irish monastery of Durrow ' there waa 
long preserved a book which is now in the library of Trinity 
College, Dublin. It is a copy of the Gospels, the version 
being that of the Latin Vulgate, and in this respect consti- 
tuting an exception to most of the early manuscripts of the 
Gospels in Ireland. It is written on 248 leav&s of vellum 
9i inches by 6 inches in size, with twenty-five lines of writ- 
ing to the page. At the commencement of tlie volume, and 
preceding each of the gospels, are pages entirely covered with 
tesselat^d, interlaced, or lacertinc ornamentation. Each of 
the Gospels is preceded by a figure of the animal symbolic 
of the particular evangelist according to the symbolism in 
use in the early ages of the Church. Thus St. Matthew is 
represented by the figure of a man, St. Mark by a lion, St. 
Luke by an ox, St. John by an eagle. The character of the 
writing is that which was distinctive of the Irish school, and 

' DoiTow, ttncicatly Dairraagh, paraphrmed liy Adamuan as Roboreti 
Campos, or " plain of oaks," was one of tlie earliest and most LmportaDt of St. 
Coltuuba's fonndaticms in Irolaad. It iB statsd in the Annals of Tigliemttcli 
that Acilh, BOD of BrcnJsn, king of Tcffia, gave Dnnnacli to Columcill*. 
Ardti befoinu lord of Teffia in 5GS, and St. Columba ramovcsd to loua in G63, 
BO that the nioniuteiy mnst have boon founded between these dales. — BeeVM't 
Adanatan, p. 23. 
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from its palicograpliical peculiarities Dr. Keeves considers 
that " it approaches, if it does not reach, the j^ of St. Col- 
tiraba.* Dr. Petrie had even less hesitation. He says — 
"Whatever doubt may be felt as to the exact age of the Book 
of Kells. uo doubt whatever can be entertained as to the age 
of the Book of Diirrow, tlie writing of which is ascribed to 
St. CoIuDiba, and in which there are illuminations of the 
same stylo of art, tliough inferior in beauty of execution." 
The ground of its ascription to St, Columba is that at the 
end of the manuscript we find the usual request of the Irish 
scribe for a prayer from the reader, expressed as follows : — 

" I pray thy blessedness, holy rreabyter, St. Patrick, that 
wLoBoeTor shall tako this book into his hands may re- 
member the writer Columba, who have myself written 
this gospel in the space of twelve days, by the grace of 

our Lord." 

In l.'jao Magnus O'Donnel, the chief of Tirconnell. col- 
lected all the manuscripts he could find illustrating the acts 
of St. Columba, and from them he composetl his life of 
tbo sunt. In it he states that fmgments of manuscripts 
written by Columba himself, were then extant, enclosed in 
golden and silver cases, and regarded with great veneration. 
The practice of thus enshrining the manuscripts of tlie Gos- 
pels, attributed to early saints or founders of churches, also 
extended to Scotland, and though no cumdach or book-shrine 
is now known to exist in this country, we liave notices in 
Bower's continuation of Fordun of the cumdach of the Gos- 
pels at SL Andrews, made by Bishop Fothad before 9C0,'' and 

' Rccviw'* " Introduction " to AiUmnan'i Li/e 0/ St. Columha (Suottiih 
HutariMu], p. slix. 

* Acconling to Wjratoun, tho cmnduli, or lUviir caso or Hhrine of Buhop 
FotlMil'* kimjhiIh, rHnialnml bn an oriumoiit on tho high nltur at SL Androws 
tn tha tuiJiUnortliaruurtwnUiiwiitury. — y^yMowa'aCnmykitl, M>c|)lienMii'ii 
eiUtioit, vol. L p. ISO. 
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in the Aberdeen Martyrology of the cumdach of St. Ternan's 
Gospel of St Matthew, which was preserved at Banchory- 
Teman, " inclosed in a metal case covered with silver and 
gold." Tliey were common in Ireland, and we know that the 
Durrow manuscript was enclosed in such a cumdach or silver 
covering, made for it by Flann, son of Malachy, wlio was king 
of Ireland from 877 to 916.' The cnse no longer exists, but 
it was seen and deacribed by lioderick O'Flaherty in 1677, 
and he then copied the inscription upon it as follows : — 

" Columcille's prayer and blessing for Flann, son of Maelsech- 
naill, king of Ireland, by whom this case was made." 

There is therefore uo inherent improbabOity in the infer- 
ence that the Book of Durrow is of the age of St, Columba, 
and as it professes to have been written by one of this un- 
common name, and has been religiously preserved in the first 

' The Durrow mmdacli vaa thos oliler tha.a udj of tlia eniating eiamplea 
i)f tbi'Sa book-shrincs. Miss Stolcea givua tho dntos of tliosu tliat lire knoim 
as follows :— The cumdach of the Book of Armngh, *.:). 938 ; of the Book of 
Eell^ 1007; of the Goapala of St. Molsia:, 1000 U> 1 OSS ; of tbe StuwH MismI, 
1023 to 1084 ; of the Cstbach, or Pasll«r of St. Columba, 1038 to 1108 ; of 
the Book of Dimma, 1150 lo 1220 ; of St. Patrick's GospeU, m\M tbo Dom- 
nack Airgid, 131S t« 1353 ; of the MioBai'h of CitiniGi^h. 1S34. Thniie of the 
Book of Armagh and the Book of Kelb ara now lost Thst of the Gospels of 
Molaiso U of bronze, pUted with silver ; those of the Book of Dinmui and the 
Cathouh of hrara pUlcd with silver. Thst uf the Domnach Airgid ii a box of 
yew wood Fovered fiist with copper pinted with silver, unil soi^aiid with silver 
plated with gold. The first, or wooden case, says Dr. Potrie, may bo coeval 
with tho MS. itself; tlie second, in tho style of its iuterlaced onutneDtatioii, 
indicates a period lietweon the sijcth and the twelfth l»nturi«t^ whiiu the Ihild 
letvcs no doubt of its being of the fonrteunth centQrjr. Thoso booki, with 
their costly aaen, were further enclosed (in certain cases nt least) in leathern 
satchels. Scvond of thews still Kxist, ornamented with interWeil work rimilar 
to that of the manuscriptu and shrinea. — Fetrie's Etclf. BiM. pp. 329, 382t 
Koticu of the "Soiscel Molaise" by MissStokea in Ardmaitoyia, vol. lliii, 
p. 131 ; O'Connor's Rertim Sibminarmit Srriplura, vot L, p. Ivi.; W«Bt- 
wood'a JUiniiUiirti and Onuttiunlt, p, 149 ; Miss SU)ko»'a lAridiim Interip- 
tions in Inland, vol. n. p. 1 SO. 
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and chief monastery of Columba's personal foundation, we 
cannot lightly reject its claims to be considered an actual 
relic of the great founder of the church in Scotland.' 

The only other manuscript ascribed witlj probability to 
St. Columba is the Psalter termed the Catliach or Battler. 
It is still presen'ed by the chief of the O'Donnells, and ia 
now deposited by him in its silver shrine in the collection 
of the Royal Irish Academy. A iacsimile of its torn and 
wasted pages will be found in the first volume of the National 
Mantiscripta of Ireland. It is written in a small round hand. 
The initial letters are larger than the rest of the text, but 
neither so greatly enlarged nor so elaborately ornamented aa 
they usually are in the manuscripts of the gospels. There is 
no interlacing ornamentation, but tlie ends of the letters curl 
away and terminate in the semblance of dr^onesque heads. 
Wlien the sUver case or shrine in which the Psalter was con- 
tained was opened by Sir WilUam Betham in 1824, the MS. 
was compacted tc^ether into a soUd mass, and it was only by 
steeping it in water that the membranes could be separated. 
It now consists of fifty-eight leaves and some fragments of 
wooden boards covered with red leather.' 



' A note ou one of iba flj-lasTeB of the Donegal Martyrology ir 
tlio Book of Colunicilli) in on enuni«rutiou ot the more runoUB books of Ire- 
Und, and ■ iccond doIc add*, "The Book of Columpillp, >.«. the Book of 
Dannhaigh ii in Diumliaigh (Diurow) itiielf, written in UaidlicliE k-tten, tha 
Koir Teatament, with a binding of silier and Rema." — Murtyrology of Dim- 
*f/at, edit»d bj Dr. Todd and Dr. Reevoa, fp. inviii. iL 

■ The Book of Fgni^^h sajs of this MR that Columcille'iiiive to Caillen 
the Cetbir lebor (Four goapoU), and the Cathacb, which bo wrote with hi* 
own hand, uiU promucd him that these nsWeM would be ■ aign of rirlocy and 
trianipb to the luonks nod people of Caillen until doom. The legend con- 
nsetn) with it* origiu is to the following effect ;— When Coliimba waa a jronth 
be borroweil a mauuscript from his muter, 8t Finnian of Movilln, and aat a}i 
■t night* in tbs chiuvb of Drumfion to copj it, SL Fiiiniau claiuitHl thu 
ei>[7. Haying that it wu to hiniaolf the aon-book bolongcd that was writtru 
from U* book. It waa agreod to refer the qonation to King Diannid, who 
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Dr. Reeves considers it questionable whether the writing of 
this MS. be as old as the time of St. Columba, but be admits 
that its claim to be iu bis handwriting derives weight from 
the great veneration in which it was held, notwithstanding 
the absence of decoration. Its silver cover was made for it 
at Kells by one of the hereditary eeards or artificers of the 
monastery there, in the end of the eleventh contmy, by 
command of the chief of the O'DonneUs, and it was then 
committed to the hereditary custody of the MacEobartaighs. 
The case was fastened so that the book was concealed, and it 
was considered unlawful to open it. This feeling, as Miss 
Stokes suggests, may be accounted for by the fact that its 
hereditary keepers were not ecclesiastics, but chieftains who 
had the shrine carried before them to battle by one who 
wore it suspended on his breast There is no doubt, there- 
fore, that tliia is the manuscript which in the eleventh cen- 
tury was regarded as the Cathach wliich St. Columba wrote 
with his own hand, and left for a sign of victory and triumph 
in the keeping of the clan of his kinsmen. It may be im- 
possible now to determine with certainty whether it was 
justly so regarded ; but it is still possible to say that there 
are but two other manuscripts existing in Ireland that in 
their characteristics present indications of gi'eater age. They 
are absolutely unadorned, and it may be ai^ed that because 
the earliest known manuscripts are destitute of the peculiar 
dolirered this singulfir judgment: — To every book belongs ila aon-book 
(copy) aa to eveiy cow ber calf. O'Donnell furthHr ndds; — "This wis 
Dae oT the two i^&aaea why the battle of CuldreuihiiD whs faugbt," and he goes 
on lossy — "Now the Cathach is the nsmo of the book on scconnt of which the 
battlo was fought, sod it is tlio chief rolio of Columcille in the teniloty of 
Cinel Conaill Oulbnn, uid it is covered witli nlver under gold ; and it is not 
lanfn] to open it ; and if it be sent thrice rightwise around tlie army of tli« 
Cinel Cotuull when they are going to battle, they will return snfe with Tiilory, 
and it is on the broast of a coarb or a cleric wbo to the best of his {iowbt is 
free from mortal tin that the Cathach ahonld be when it is bronght round the 
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oraaments which characterise the Book of Diirrow and the 
Psalter of ColumcUle, therefore these are not Uiely to be of 
tlie age of St. Colmnba. But this argument, inconseqiieutial 
as it is, is further deprived of force by the fact that highly 
decorated manuscripts do exist, wliich were written within 
a comparatively short period after the time of St. Columba. 

In the cose of the Gospels of Zindisfarne ' we have positive 
evidence that this extraordinary art of decoration had reached 
B. high degree of perfection * before the close of the seventh 
century (see Plate I.) Oswald, king of Northmobria, who had 
obtained refuge and received instruction in lona in his youth, 
established a monastery at Lindisfame on the model of that 
at lona, under the presidency of Aidan, a bishop of St. 
Columba's cstablislunent. The new monastery, which waa 
founded in 634, that is about 40 years after St. Columba'a 
death, was ruled successively by three bishops of the Scots ; 
but in consequence of the controversy regarding tlie tonsure 
and the celebration of Easter, the last Scots Bishop, Cohnan, 
returned to lona, and Lindisfame was from tliat time occupied 
by Saxons. The Book of Lindisfariu, though written by 
Saxons, exhibits a markedly Irish character both in its cali- 
graphy and its illuminations. In point of excellence it comes 
next after the Book of Kells, which is the chief monument of 
the skill and taste of the early Scotic scribes. The Lindisfame 
manuscript bears the following colophon in Saxon : — 



' TliH nas[«tii (iT Liiiilurfiinic now pirwrral unoDg tho CottonUn M3S. in 
thp Brituh Miuonm, Imyn been Uluatrateil by Wostvood in hii liiniataTa 
and Onmn^nit (^ Angta-Srum niut Iriih MaMurrifU, pUtos 12 and IS, iinil 
moro full)' b; tliu I'uliimi^phicsl Society in ttiuir wriuH, plntra 4, G, 0, und 2S. 
Wcatwood'a illuntrntions are fnciiinUu [Migcs eolourrd ndi-r tbo origiiiaU, 
IhoM of Iha Piil»ogr»iihU«l Society in autotype. 

' Pktr L i» « reprodufition by the photo-litliographi'^ proivw of wliat nmy 
b* tenneil tlio tkelston of ou« of tbe illuiuiiiat«d pa^M of tliu Buok qfLindu- 
JiirM, wbich WW drmwn to • Urge acalo, and mlucxd by the catnem bcJora 
btdiig rolnurvil fuf I'lhibilinn in Ui> Ucture.room. 
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"Thou, living God, bear in mind Eadfritb, and Aetbelred, 
and Billfrith, and Aeldred, the sinner. These four with 
God's help were employed upon this book, and Eadfrith, 
Bishop of Lindisfarne, first wrote this book for the sake 
of God and St. Cuthbert, and all the com])aiiy of saints 
in the island ; and Aethelwald, Bishop of Lindisfarne, 
made an outer covering to it, and adorned it as he was 
able ; and Billirith the Anchorit«, ho wrought the metal- 
work of the ornaments on the cover, and decked it with 
gold and gems ; and Aeldred, an unworthy and miserable 
priest, over-glossed the same in English " (i.e. in Sason.) 

Eadfrith, who is thus mentioned as the writer of the book, 
was bishop from 698 to 721. Its special interest lies, first, 
in the fact that though thus entirely the work of Saxon 
scribes and artificers, it was produced in the aeriptorimn of a 
naonastery which still bore the impress of the Scotic training ; 
second, in the fact that it is cue of the very few manuscripts 
whose date is ascertained on et'idence not based on con- 
siderations of style, and character of ornament; and tliird, 
that while it is so very early in date it ranks second in 
excellence among all the manuscripts that have survived. 

The only one that exceeds it in the beauty of its illumioa- 
tions claims our attention, not merely on account of its sur- 
passing excellence, but also for the special reason that at a 
period so early as the conimencement of the eleventh century 
it was traditionally associated with the name of St. Columba. 
This manuscript (now in Trinity College Library, Dublin) is 
thus noticed in the Anuals of Ulster under tlie date of 1006 : 

" The Great Gospel of Columcille ' was stolen at night from 
the western sacristy of the church of Kelk. This was 
the principal relic of the western world on account of its 
remarkable cover. And it was found after two months 

' Dr. Todd augsflsta that thU mannsfripl mny hurt Wn alylwl the "QrMt 
Gospel" in reroreiice to uiotlicr "Lesser Gospel" (i.t. Uaaer in aiiu) which 
mu »1bd conaidend an autt^nph of St. Columb*, rii., Tlu Book ^ Dur^tm. 
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and twenty days, its ^ 
sod over it." 



1 having been Btolen ofT, and a 



Like all the other veaemted manuscripts it had been before 
this tiiue enclosed in a cumdach or case of costly workman- 
ship, adorned with gold and gems, and the supreme costliness 
of thia had excited a cupidity which discriminated between 
the relic itself and the cover that contained it. The next 
description of it is given by Giraldus Cambreiisis, who visited 
Ireland in the twelfth century, and duly noted all the 
wonderful things he saw in his travels. Among the most 
wonderful was thia book of the four gospels ' of which he 
says, referring to the wonderful beauty of its illunjinationa ; — 

" Here you behold the face of the Divine Majesty, there the 
mystical forma of the Evangelistg, nnd other figures of 
infinite variety so closely wrought together, that if you 
looked carelesaly at thorn they would seem rather one 
uniform blot, exhibiting no skill or art, than an exquisite 
interweaving of figures where all is skill and perfection 
of art. But if you look closely, with all the acutenesa of 
sight you can command, and examine the inmost secrets 
of that wondrous art, you will discern aueh subtlety, such 
fine and closely- wrought hnea twisted and interwoven in 
such intricate knot^ and adorned with such fresh and 
brilliant colours that you will readily acknowledge the 
whole to be rather the result of angelic than of human 
skiU. . . . The more frequently I behold it, the 
more diligently I examine it, the more numerous are the 
beauties I discover in it, and the more I am lost in 



> The description of Giratdua so exactly tgtvm with that of tlie Book »/ 
KtlU that Dr. Todd and otliere wlio have reTerred to it are of opinion that 
thU mnet hare beea the maniiscript which he dcacribre aa being thin at 
KUdue. It U not impoeaible, bb;i Dr. Todd, that the Bode of KtlU may have 
tieen MDt \o Kildan for Bwarit; at the time Gimldns wnii Ihcre in the twelfth 
vsntury, w we know IVtnn the annnU that Sella waa flve iStatt barnt, and 
twiw plundfw] during tliatwntBry. — rrfwteJftmummrfo, toL ri. Noteaon 
lUtuninalioiu In Iriah H«iiucripte. 
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renewed admiration of it Neither could Apelles Llm- 
self execute the like. They really seGm t« have been 
designed and painted by a hand not mortal."' 

Such is tlio testimony of one ■who was familiar with the 
manuscripts of his own day, as well aa with the usual con- 
tents of ecclosiastical libraries in the twelfth century. Mr. 
Westwood, the greatest living authority on the subject, speaks 
of it in terms of admiration almost as unqualified. He says, 
" it is unquestionably the most elaborately executed MS. of 
early art now in existence." I regret exceedingly that this 
very character of miparalleled beauty, and the bewildering 
intricacy and minuteness of the elaboration of its ornament, 
Las prevented me from placing before you an enlarged repre- 
sentation of one of its illuminated pages, so that you might 
see and judge for yourselves. The Book of Kdls^ differs from 

' "Some pnsaiDDBte need for an exL-rcise damaniling ntter concenttatioD of 
TDind must have been at the root of that energy whose finoat msult is seen in 
tlie illamiiutiona of the Book of KelU. For it is no exaggeration to say of 
this work that — aa with the miarosoipic worlcH of nature — the stronger the 
migniTjrtng power brought to hota upon it, the more is its perfectioo revekled 
— no single hlae interlrtcemeut, no iinsTen spiral carrc^ no fiunUat sign ofa 
trembling hiuid is ever visible. "—Mjjs Stokes, Chrutian InKripUina 0/ Irv 
liitui, voL 11 p. 144. " I have euimineil, with n magnifyiiig gloss, the pages 
of the Oospela of LividufnTw: and Book of KtUa for hoiira together," aays 
Professor Westwood, "without ever detecting a false line or na irregalar 
interlacement ; and when it is considered that many of these details consirt 
of spiral lines, (uid are so minute as to be impossible to have been ewcuted 
with a pair of compasses, it reallj seems a problem, not only with what eyes, 
bat also with what instruments, they coold have been executed. One instanca 
of the minuteness of these details will suffice to give an idea of tills peculiarity. 
1 have coonted in a small ipaco meaanring scarcely three-quartura of aa inch, 
by less than hatf-an-inch in width, in the Book of Artiuiijh, not Cenvr thui 
one hundred and fifty-eight interlacements of* slender ribbon puttera formed 
of white lines edged by black ones npon a blwk ground." — Jrtiaologittii 
Journal , vol. x. p. 2J8. 

* The volume, cow nnfortnnately incomplete, consists of 339 Icaru of 
vellum, the Writing on its pagea occupying a H|iai.'e of 10 inch™ liy 7. Lik" 
the Book tif DtfT, it contains ■ number of memonuidB of gnuits and agiVK- 
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most of the early Scotic manuscripts, aot only in the excel- 
lence of its larger illuminations, but in the decoration of the 
initial letters of the sentences, so that every page presents a 
variety of ornamented letters. Another of its peculiarities ia 
the introduction of natural foliage, and this to me ia one in- 
dication of its being the product, not of the beginning, but of 
the culmination of the school of art which it represents. As 
we trace the progress of interlaced decoration, we find that it 
died out by the loss of its distinctive character, as it gradually 
became foliageous, and finally passed into the floral scroll- 
work of the later manuscripts, and of sculptured capitals and 
tombstones. But while I hesitate to claim for this magni- 
ficent manuscript such a liigh antii^uity as is implied in its 
traditionary ascription to St. Columba, it is right that I should 
state that Mr. Westwood hss not the same hesitation. He 
says that, from a comparison of the Book of Kelh with the 
Qospd-s of LindisfaTTU, known to have been written at the 
close of the seventh century, there seems to be no good reason 
for doubting that tlm volume might have belonged to the 
celebrated saint of lona,' Neither is ray hesitation shared by 
Br. Todd, the accomplished author of the Life of St. Patrick, 
■who eaya that the antiquity of the volume, and its being re- 
garded as the autograph of Columcille, or at least as havii^ 
been in his possession, are much more likely causes of the 
high esteem in which it was held in the eleventh century 
than tlie beauty of its writing and illumination, which at 
that time was not so likely to be exceptional, considering the 
greater number of manuscripts which then existed. The 
menta relnting to lands connectftl with the CoIumbBU comnianity ia the 
, •krmtb and twelfth centurieB. They aru printed in the Miotvllatiy of tbo Irish 
I Archwilc^cal and Celtic Society. With the miatdDg portion of the Book ^ 
XeUt hu probably penihed tho colopbon which, u ii asiul Id sauh HS9,, 
would lure told ni tlm name of tho iKrih« uid thna given * doe to the data 
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conclusion therefore is, that it waa placed in its golden case 
by its guardians at Kells some considerable time before it was 
stolen in 1006, This brings ua back almost to the time when, 
in the beginning of the ninth century, the new city of Sl 
Columba was founded at Kells by Cellach, the nineteenth 
Coarb of Hy, because the frequent ravages of the Northmen 
rendered lona no longer a safe place of residence, or a secure 
depository for the precious rehca of its first founder. If this 
volume had belonged to Columeille, or if it had been written 
by him, it would have been two centuries old before the 
foundation of Kells, and therefore, in every point of view, 
well worthy of its golden shrjue, which we may presume the 
monks prepared for it soon after their migration. In all this, 
aaya Dr. Todd, there is nothing impossible or incredible, 
Columba was celebrated as a scribe, and zealous in transcrib- 
ing the Scriptures, and there ia nothing in the handwriting of 
the volume to prove that it may not have been written in the 
latter half of the sixth century,' On the other hand, Miss 
Stokes (with whose conclusions I fully agree) reminds us that, 
in judging of the age of an ancient manuscript copy of the 
Gospels, various points must he taken into account, viz., the 
version, the orthography, the writing, the vellum, the ink — 
no tradition can stand against conclusions drawn from these 
evidences. The version of the Book of Kelts is » later one 
than that in use in the sixth century. A comparison of the art 
in this wonderful book with those dated examples which come 
nearest to it in character — the Book of Armagh, and the 
Gospels of Mac Buman^ leads to the suggestion that it may 
belong to the same period as these, that is to the ninth centuiy,^ 

' Illuminated Irish Mruiuscripta in Vtlasia MmiumetUa, vol. vi. 

' The SiKik 0/ Armagh has been ehowr hy Dr. Bw»es to be tlie work of 
Ftnloninacli (circa 807), whose obit in the AimaU of the Four Madtn it the 
year m, doBcribra him as a sage and choice scribo of the church uf AnuMgh. 
Mnelbride MocDiirnaii, Ahbot of Deny, died in old aga in V27. 

' Chrittian lmcylp<l«nt in Inland, rol. ii, p. IBS. 
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But wliatever may be the precise date of the individual 
manuscripts, the fact which is of importance for our present 
purpose is, that they are all of one specific type — a type so 
clearly characterised by the intensity of its Celticism, as to be 
recognisable anywhere at a single glance. This fact gives us 
the key to the explanation of one of the most remarkable 
phenomena which Europe has ever presented. In the Ap- 
pendix to Mr. Furdon Cooper's Heporl lo the Manuscript Cotn- 
mUaiotiers, published by the Master of the Rolb, there will 
bo found the descriptions, with fucsimiles of a large number 
of manuscripts of this peculiar type, preserved at various 
places on the Continent, chiefly in Germany, Switzerknd, and 
Italy. A catalogue of the Library of the Monks of St. Gall, 
in Switzerland, compiled in the first half of the ninth century, 
has no fewer than thirty-two entries under the head of Libri 
Scottke Strijiti — books written after the manner of the Scots. 
Many of tlieae books are still extant, and those of them which 
are copies of the Gospels, contain illuminations in a style of 
art quite as remarkable for its intense Celticism as any of 
those that are presei-ved in Ireland, If the illuminated page 
of the commencement of St. Matthew's Gospel in one of the 
St. Gull manu£cript«,' be compared with the same page &om 

> St Gill, whoK Iruh natno wss OUach, iccompuiieil St Catnmbauai 
from Bangor to tho Continool, und in 614 he foundud the monaitorj which 
bcAn hii nuoG. The monaMcry of St Gall ms supprosaed in 1808, but tlie 
1iui]ding> still exlit, and the libmy w prasorved. In it there are two ter; 
intoreMiDg docnmentiL The Gnt is b plui of the moaaalery u it existed in 
the titne of Abbot Uonjvrt, who liuilt tho neir cbturJi Jn A.D. 820. Tlie 
lihruy ia shown on tho plan adjoining tho eoat end of tha north ride ot the 
tnuuwjit of the church. It «u of two itorici, thn lower for the M'ribca, the 
ujipnr fur the InmIlb. Tha other docninent ia tlie catiilagne uf tho Scottish 
books in tliu library, cunijiiled by the Monk Kolker in tho firat half of the 
&tli wntur;. This U tho earliMt document iToin which tho 
booki ill nao in a C«ltio monii»t«ry may be inferrwL Tho "Uhri Scottin 
acripti," in tho libnry at St Gall at tiiat time were— Untniiu Jiivenoi, in 
Tolainln* L; Epixlolr Paoli, in foL L: Actus A|io«Iii1iininj. in vol. L; 
Eptitala C4noalc« ril., to nL i. ; Tractatua Bedat in prorerbia Salomonia, 
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the Book of Kflls, it will be seen at once that they are of the 
same school of art,' and the intense Celticism of both will be 
apparent from a consideration of their points of difierence 
from aU contemporary manuscripts.* The cbaracteriatics of 
in vdL i ; Ezacliiel pra|)h«ta, in toL L ; ETougcliiun secundum JohanDeni, 
iu voL L ; Enchiriiliou Aagcstini, in voL L ; Itom Jnveoei mvtnmi, in voL 
L ; ApocolypBia, in vol. L ; Item Apocalypsia, id vol. L ; Metrum Sedalii, in 
vol. i. ; De Grodibua Eccloiiiasticia, in toL L ; Arithmeticft Bo«tii, in voL L ; 
Missalis, in vol. L ; Vita Sci. Hiluii in codicillo i ; Passio S. Mutfnim 
MKivellini et Potri : Metrum Tir^ii, in vol i. ; Ejus gloaao, in altoro ; Qoa- 
tornio I. du invontione coqwris bcL Stephoni ; Quaternia 1. de relatJone 
translationis scL GalU in noVBUl ocoleaiun ; Bedm de arte meCrica, in qoattr- 
niouibns ; Initroctto edJesiaaUci onlinis in codicillo L ; Liber I Genesis, 
(]uat«niiombQB ; Aotoi ApoBtotorametApocaljpaiB, in roLL veteri ; Qoaternio 
I. in Datali Innocontium logondus; Orntiones et aententice variip, in toL L; 
Orationes, in quntfmionibtu ; EipodtiD in Cnntica Canticonim in qnater- 
nionibns ; Item Regum, quatemio i. ; Ilam Erangelia 11. aecnuduin Johonnem 
Soottice scripta; Prosperi Epigrammata, in voluininibus duobns, nnum fiiit 
Scoticum puBilluin. 

' " Tfae richest and most rcmnrkablo specimen of this art which I knoiF 
of," BajB Dr. Waagen, " is a Boot of the Ooapc!* (preserved at St. Gall), of a 
ToHo ahupe, and the Irish irriting of which points to the end of the eighth 
century. In its 26S pages (written in odd column in minuscule cliaractcra) it 
contains of pictures, the Foar Entngelists, the Cnicifiiion, the Lust Judg- 
ment ; also several pitges entirely covered irith iUuminations, and a number 
of richlj-decaratsd borders and initial letters. . . . The omameutBiI 
pages, borders, and initial letters exhibit so correct on architectural feeling in 
the distribution of the porta, such a rich variety of bcautifiil and peculiar 
designs, so Rdniirsble a taste in the arrangement of the colours, and auch an 
uncommon perfection of finish, thst one feels ubsalutely atrack with ninaxo' 
ment. . - . From Uio foregoing ststementsit may beussumed as asottlod 
fact that the stylo of ornamentation, consiatiDg of artistic convolntiona, and 
the mingled fantastic forms of animals, such as dragons, snakes, and headsof 
binla, of which we discover no trace in Graeco-Roman Art, was not only in- 
Tented by the Celtic people of Ireland, but had attained a high develD]iin«nt. 
The extrsoniinary inflnonce exercised by thb style on the Romanic as well an 
the German populations of the entire Middle Ages, is well known, and is also 
easily expUuMnd."— German Art Journal, ISth Marrh ISEO. Facsimiles of 
pages from this ftod other illuminated Irish manuscripts at St Gall are givon 
in MiUheituttgtti dcr A«tiquanidi£A OrMlUcJutft in Zurich, vol rti 18(0- 
ISS3. PUtM 1. to XIIL inclusive. 

' For n lull aiulysis of the characteristics of the Celtic achoal of Ut 
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the manuscripts of Greece and Italy previous to the eighth 
century were — (1) that they were written in letters of one 
uniform size, the initials plain, and but slightly if at all en- 
larged ; (2) the Brat two or three lines were distinguished by 
being written in red letters ; (3) drawings were but rarely 
inserted, and seldom occupied entire pages, as they usually 
consisted of illustrations of the subject, and were intercahited 
in the text. The contrast to this in the character of the 
decorated manuscripts of the Celtic school is sufficiently 
striking. They have the initial letters written of gigantic 
size. Their decorations are not of the nature of illustrations 
of the subject, but simple ornamentation elaborated to a 
degree which renders it bewildering. But the analysis of its 
nature reduces it to a few simple elements (see Plate II.), the 
use of dots in different coloured inks, the employment of 
simple interlaced work in panels of different colours, the use 
of composite interlaced work made up of the bodies and limbs 
of impossible animals, or of human figures intertwisted and 
contorted in an utterly unnatural manner, a peculiar adapta- 
tion of the double spiral, by which a diapered pattern of 
contiguous circles or spirals of unequal sizes is produced (as 
in Plate III.), the use of a step-like patt«m, a Z-sbaped 
pattern, a fret, and occasionally a rosette or other combination 
of simple lines, §traight or curved. Most of these elements 
are more or loss common to tlie decorative art of other times 
and other regions, but tlie peculiar combinations and uses of 
them which are so characteristic of the school in which these 
manuscripts were produced, are not found beyond the range of 



TOpraMnteit bjr ttia Irish MBS., tlie ntAet is refemKl to W««twood'« Minia- 
turtt ami Ornaineiilt of £arly frith aiui Angto-Saam ManiueripU; hl> 
PalaogrofMa Saera ; anil sa article also from his pen in tho Ardueologieal 
Jimntal, vol. v. p. 2TG j Dr. Todd's Kotico of Iiitli lUuminalcd llruiUBoipts 
in Viltula Uanvmnta, voL vi ; and Dr. Eellai an Iruh M38. in Switzer1iui>l, 
in the UUUrJaanutl (^ Anhotclogy, vol. viii 
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Celtic influence. These peculiar combinationa and neee of 
the simple elements, \rhich are more or less common to all 
decorative art, are the methods by which, at this period, the 
genius of the Celt expressed its sense of Uje beautifixl in art, 
and thus asserted its individuality. "There is nothing 
analogous to it," says Westwood, " either of a contemporary 
or an earlier date, in the art of Byzantium or Italy,' and I 
venture to assert that no similar monument or art-relic of a 
date previous to the ninth centuiy can be produced, the execu- 
tion of which cannot be satisfactorily shown to have been 
dependent on the teaching of some of our early missionaries." 
The intense Celticism of these early manuscripts scattered 
over the continent of Europe is therefore a phenomenon 
which is only to be accounted for by the conclusion that the 
artists must liave received their training and inspiration in 
the same school which produced the Book of Kells and the 
gospels of Columcille, called the Book of Durrow, 

' So Btrongly u Dr. Keller impressed with this that ho is driven to tho 
BUpposition that it must have been brought into Ireland from Egjpt, prob- 
ably with the BdTent ot the aaveu Egyptian monke who now lie in Diaeit Ulidb, 
BccordiDg lo the notice in the Luibiu' Breoe — "Sepleni Monacho» Egyptioa 
qui j scent in Disvrt Ulidh." " Thu Turicty of these forma of ornameaC' be 
«ays "witJi their luxnriant development, ortcn extravagiint, but somedmes 
nncotwnonly dcHcste, and lovely, coold not [mssibly have been the creation 
of a fancy which derived its nourintiiaent and its etiiuolna from natnial 
objects HO devoid of colour and form lu present tliemselves in the North of 
Ireland, and the rocky ialanda of tha West of Scotland. They most hava 
originated in the east, or at least have their prototypes there." Tho same 
thing might be aud (and has been said], of the Bound Towen, or the gold 
and sUfer work of Ireland, or in fact of ereijthing that is excellent, and 
eiclnsively Celtic An occasional deconition of sLmpIo interiacements is 
found in early codices ot the Alexandrine school, and abounda in the older 
Ethiopic USS., jngt aa it is occasionally fonnd on Roman bronze^ and in 
tesaolated pavements ; while the fret, tho escaping double-spiral, and tlio 
rosette ore of common occiirrenco on the tombatones, tho vasofi and the gold 
ornaments cxcavatod by Dr. Scblicman at Myoonac ; but no school of Qreok, 
Roman, or Byzantine art bae ev«r Dtiliaed theae elemenU of ornament in the 
manner of the Celtic school. 
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Another line of evidence starting from an equally i-eniark- 
alile phenomenon leads directly to the same concltiaion. I 
aliall not be accused of exa^eration if, in describing this 
phenomenon, I do so in the words of Dr. Eeeves. "It is a 
remarkable fact," he says, "that the most important contri- 
bution ever made to the literature of the Irish language was 
the work of a man who never aet foot on Irish soil A 
foreigner, a German, in every way alien to the genius and 
manners of the people of Ireland, gathered from Helvetia and 
other parts of the Continent the literary remains of the Irish 
as they were a thousand years ago, and from them recon- 
structed their ancient language." ' This surely was a strange 

' Rsovea, on Early Iriali Cnliginiiliy, in UlsUr JoumaJ, vol. riii. p. 210. 
Tho jirincipal c'Oiielnsioiis oatabliBhcd by Zenaa in his GrammaHia CtUiai 
(Leipeiu. 18!i3) are — (1.) That the liiah and Welsh languages am one in tbeir 
origin ; that their djvergcnc^c bejpin unly u few centuries bnforo tlit- Eoman 
jwriod, and was very small when CiE8ar landed in Britain ; and that both 
tAtiona, Irish and British, were identical with the Celtffi of tho Continent 
(2.) That this Csltic tongUD is in the fnll and complete sense of the term one 
of the great Indo-European branches of human speech. This, which it bad 
been inijMssiblo for tho great liuguisl Bopp to prove, is (nily demonslinted by 
ZeUHi ; and the canie>quence is that there must nan- be s.n end to bU attempts 
at assimilating either Hebrew, Phmnician, Egyptian, Basque, or any ether 
Ungnsgo which is not Indo-European with any disleot of the Celtic. The 
materials from wliich ho producsd his rtsults wens the oldest Irish and Wclah 
writings which exist He found theni in various libraries of the Continent, 
Mw their value, and aparod no Ubour or expense in copying tJicro out with 
his own h»ud. Powwing these he soon learned muru of lliu renily oldest 
(arms and grammiLr of Uio Celtic longup than any man luul known before him. 
Uw strikiug Hxaniplo of this is that before tbs reaeanhns of Zenss the form of 
the uoutsr guuder luwl iiflver been disoovcied. 2eusa found it throughout. 
With the etcrption uf lh>w< snrieiit glosHea with whirJi the Irish striU's 
enriched their copies of Micied and classical manuscripts, Zeuss pomnsawl no 
better or more abundant material ttun any one who had precwied him. But 
ho worlud on n strictly sclentifio bosjo, and hy a pmecM of pura acienlilic 
('uni)>sriM)n and Induction Iw micmwiloil, aa Oniu snccoeds in rnwustructing 
the ■kaletoQ of on cxtinot animal thougli only a few odd bones may be in bia 
poKMuJon. — O'Donovan on tbo "Gnunmatica Cdtia" of Zema in UUItr 
Journal, vol vll. 
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thing to be done by a foreigner in a far off-land. But it 
seems stranger still to say that it could not have been done 
in Ireland. Yet that is the simple truth, and the reason of 
it is that in Ireland itself the materials do not now exist. If 
we except a few fragments contained in the Book of Armagh, 
Ireland, rich as she is in national mannscriptB, possesses none 
containing vernacular matter of a date anterior to the com- 
mencement of the twelfth centmy. The Gospels and Psalters, 
it is true, ore earlier, but they are in Latin and not in the 
vernacular. Such vernacular writings as the Book of Hymns, 
the Amhra of Columcille, the Hymn of Fiech, the Vision of 
Adamnan, and tlie metrical calendar of Aengus the Celi J)&, 
though ranging in point of composition perhaps from the 
sixth to the ninth centuiy, now present texts which are not 
older than the twelfth century. When the text became 
antiquated, successive recensions adapted it to the changes 
incidental to all spoken languages. But abroad tlie case was 
entirely different. There the matter first committed to 
writing remained unaltered, because there was not the same 
inducement to produce new versions of old compositions.' 
The manuscript was read by those for whom it was written as 
long as it was understood, and when it became a dead letter 
it rested on the shelves of the library, and was safe from 
disguisement by later recension. Thus the manuscripts 
which Zeusa found in the Ambroaian Library at Milan, in the 
monastery of St. Gall, in Carlsruhe, Wurtzburg, and many other 
places on the Continent remained as they were written in the 
Irish language and characters of the eightli and ninth centuries, 

' Bnolu written iu the Imh c1inract«r, becomiug gnidually ineoavenitnit 
for orcliniuy reoding, must hnro been remuvcj, it all ovrots, ftwin tho alton 
OH uiiBuitnlilc. Henns tho Irish Muss-bDoks woro n-writton at ■ veiy wrly 
[leriod, ami their works on clnsaicol and dogmatical Bulgecta caate to be littk 
UBoil, aail WTO msrkod in the catalogue* ns auEernceahla — "Ivgi non [wtest," 
etc. — EcUor on " Irish Manuauripts in Switzerliind," fJUUr Jwiraal, voL viii. 

p. ii9. 
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These fact'^, viz. that there are so many manuscripts of 
this peculiar Celtic type scattered abroad among the libraries 
of Eumpe ; that we me«t with records of them from Iceland 
to Italy ; that their dispersion in these widely separated 
regions has attracted the attention of writers of various 
countries for nearly ten centuries; that the number and 
nature of these manuscripts were such' as to enable one 
foreigner, a German, to reconstruct from them the ancient 
Celtic language, a task for which the materials in Ireland 
and Scotland were insufficient; that their interest as materials 
of literature and art enabled another foreigner, a Swiss, to 
produce an account of Celtic Paheography illustrated with 
facsiniiliis second in value only to the magnificent works of 
Weatwood or the Irish National Manuscripts — these facta 
disclose to us a phenomenon altogether unparalleled in the 
history of Europe. They are the results of causes operat- 
ing in this country and iu Ireland in connection with the 
establisliment of Chriatianity. The ardent nature of the 
Scot, which kindled with burning zeal at the touch of the new 
faith, was only to be satisfied by perpetual propagandism. 
Thus they were pre-eminently qualified to be the founders of 
new institutions. Endowed with this quality, and ins]jired 
with this zeal, Columcille and his companions penetrated into 
the wildest regions, entered without fear into the strongholds 
of heathen kings and chieftains, receiving from them grants 
of lands and planting settlements within their territories, and 
by their dignity of elmractcr and singleness of pxirpose making 
themselves and their faith respecleil wherever thoy went. 
Hut the peculiar development of the Celtic character, which 
grew out of the transition from Paganism to ('hristianity, 
> lilts of the mimtiicripta of Osltic origin pnuervtil ju Contini'iitnl Ubnriia, 
with brief ilcAcriptiott^ will be ruanil in tbo Ap|>undiJi A to Ur. rurdon Ctwper'ii 
Report on Faodora inanl hj the Muter of tbn RoIIh. 8oc alw an acoonnt i>f 
• uumivwripl of MBrUiiiii of tUtisbon, witb gloaaea, in tlio fir«e. Sat. AHiq. 
Srtit..wl tL p. SS. 
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was not satisGed with tlie complete conquest of heathenism 
in Britain. St. Bernard tells us how, hke an inundation, 
Ireland poured forth upon the Continent the swarms of her 
saints, and Walafrid Straho observes that ■wandering had 
become to the Scots a second natiiro. From the writings pre- 
served at St. Gall we gather what was the appearance of 
these pilgrim Scots. They travelled in companies provided 
with long walking-sticks, and with leathern wallets and 
water-bottles. They wore long flowing hair, and were clad 
in rough garments. Yet they were possessed of accomplish- 
ments which their rough exterior strangely belied. They 
were apt learners of the languages of the countries which 
they traversed, and addressed the people everywhere with all 
the fervour of their native eloquence. Thus St. Columbanus 
and his companions excited the determined hatred of the 
degenerate Merovingian clergy, while the people flocked in 
multitudes to hear them. And thus they spread themselves 
over England, France, Germany, Switzerland, and Italy, from 
the Mediterraneau to Iceland,^ leaving in aU these countries 
traces of their presence which remain to this day. St. Catald, 
the patron of Tarentum, was a pilgrim Scot from the school 
of Lismore, in Ireland, in the seventh century. St, Donnat, 
his brother, was bishop of Lupice in Naples.* St. Colmubanus 

' "Before IccliLnd mis colonined by the Nonregiaaa (in A.I1. 875) there were 
men there called by the Norwegians Papoe ; they were Christisns, and it ia 
thought th«y came oror the sea from the West ; for Irish books whiob weM 
left bahmd by them, and bells, and crosiera, snd other things were fonnd 
after them, which sMinod to indicate that they wore west-men. The«o Ihingg 
were found in Papeyn, towards the east, and in Papjli" — LandmnnaMc, 
p. 1. Ari Frodi, the priest, also says, spenking of leoland, " CIiristiBii men 
wore hero then, who were galled hy the northraen Papa, but afterwards they 
went their way, tat they would not remain in company with heathens ; Mid 
they left behind them Irish hooka and bclU, nnd pastoral staves, so tliat it 
was clear that they were Irishmen." — latcHiiiiujabnk, iiip, 1. 

' -St. Cntnld'e Irish name is Cntltnl. He prasidud orer thv school of 
Lismore about 640. His festinl is kept at Toronto on the Stb of Haruh. H« 
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founded the monasteriea of Luxeuil in France, and Bobbio ' 
among the Apennines. St Gall, the companion of his pil- 
grimage, who stayed to preach to the I'agan AJemgnni, has 
given his name not only to the town which grew up beside 
his monastery, but to a whole canton of Switzerland. St. 
KUian, the apostle and martyr of Franconia, is commemorated 
at WurtKburg, where the manuscript of the gospels which 
was found on hia tomb is annually exhibited on the altar.* 

■nd his brother Donnnt, whone Irish namo wns Douncodli, lived for some timo 
togutbor at San Ctitalili). 

' Jonim, abbot of Bobbio, in liia Lift of Calumbanut, writtfin in the ninth 
ccntiuy, states tbnt the monnsUrf vta^ Toimded in 013. St Columbuias 
>]t»d aiit Novi^mbcr fllS. Ilia nnniD is jwrpetunUJ in the town oT Son 
Columbono. The library of the monnater; cnutajaod ■ huigo number of Irish 
manuscripts of great Taluc and iutercaL Some of these ore atilt prosorrcd in 
tlie great libraries ot Italy. Tbe Missal of Bobbio is in the Lsurentian 
Libr»ry at Florence In the Royal Library it Turin there is a copy of 
IiU'tanlitiB, written in Irish characters of tbe sevetitb ceutury, and having the 
inacription "Ei Lihris Columbani Abbatia de Dobio" in a contemponuy 
hand. In tbe Ambrosian Library at Milan there is a MS. of SL Jorome'i 
OamTnenlary on Ihi Paalmt. It contains a mass of Irish glosaea which Zenss 
WM unfortunately prercntod hata copying. This " invaluable monument of 
Irish laming " tbns remnins still unutilised, but is now about to be puli- 
liihed in Hibin. In Ibe same library is tbe famous AMiphonar^ of Bangor, 
vrritten sometime between A.D. 680 and 691. It has beeo printed by Mnra- 
tori, but Dr. Reeves remarks that there ia evidence to show that the text has 
nut an yet been exhibited with accuracy, and strange to say, notwithstanding 
ita value to the Irish ecclesinstical student, notacsimilo of it has been published. 
Beaido* tho collection of hymns and anthema, among which are a " Hymn of 
St. Patriek the teacher of the Scots," a " Hymn of St. Comgall, our Abbot," 
and a " Hymn of St Cocmhlach," of Bathin, it contains two poems of his- 
torical value, one entltlnl "Veniciei of the Family ofGcnchor," and anotbec 
" The Commentorttinti of our Abbots," in which the naiuce of fifteen abbots 
of the moiiMtery of Bangor are given in the same order in which their obits 
occur in the Annals. This, sayn Dr. Eeeves, bean moat important testimony 
to tho fidelity of thoae records, especially when it is remembered that the 
Antiphonaiy has b«cn uoarly 1200 years absent from Irolaad. — Reeves on the 
"Antipbonory of Banjpjr" iu Uliier Journal, vol L, p. IdS ; O'Donovan on 
Xeun's "GnDimaUca Celtioa," /tuf. vol. viL p. 2G. 

* 9L Kilian, marlyicd about tbt year 689 by Uur iufluenca uf the wife «f 
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At the monastery of Honaiigia, foimded by Tuban, an Irish 
bishop, on au island in the Rhine, near Sti-aabourg, there is 
preserved a charter of 810 ■which recites grants to the mon- 
astery, and to the poor, and to the pilgrim Scots, and it is a 
significant fact that the nine Scots name4 in it are all bishops 
except tlie abbot. There was a convent of Scots at Mont 
St. Victor, near Feldkirk, in the ninth century. Dungal, 
tlie Scot, author of the famous letter to Charlemagne on the 
eclipses of the year 810, became preceptor of the cathedral 
school at Pavia, and Muratori has printed the catalogue of 
the books presented by him to the monastery of Bobbio. 
That the Belgio and neighbouring Gallic regions were equally 
frequented by the Scots ia sliown by numerous commemor- 
ations of Scotic saints who laboured there from the middle of 
the seventh century, while at subsequent times down to 
the twelfth century monasteries of the Scots were founded 
at Ratisbon, Vienna, Eichstadt, Wurtzburgh, Nuremburgh, 
Meiningen, Erfurt, Kellieim, Constance, and other places,' 

I have directed attention to these results of this pecu- 
liar development of the Celtic character for two reasons. 
They constitute a phenomenon unparalleled in the history of 
Europe, wliicli illustrates in many ways the story of the 
ultimate establishment of Christianity in our own country. 
They also show that events which are transpiring in our own 
days — for instance the recoveiy of tlie ancient system of the 
Celtic tongue — may be directly dependent in the relation of 
cause and effect on other events, which are almost prehistoric ; 
and they teach emphatically the lesson (to which I drew 

Duke Oojlierl, to whoso marriaga he Iwd objecl«d, as she was the widow of 
lior hiuboud's brother, h said to hare come from "Scotia, qos et Hibeniia 
dii-itur." — Matingluim Florileffium, p. 318. 

' For a nill BPeouQt nf the MoDaaterios of the Scots on the Cnntinent, tho 
rvador is roforred to Beovea's transUtion of Dr. Wntteuttat'h'K "Piu Koogrvgo- 
Uon dor Schottenkldeter in Deutachland " InUKiUUUr Journal vf J Ttlia^tegjf, 
ToL Hi. p. 227. See aliw Zeius's Grammatiea Cclliea. 
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special attention in my first lectnre), of how close is the rela- 
tionship between the culture of the living present and the 
culture of the dead past, Iiy the influence of wliich the 
existing culture is still continually revivified and reanimated, 



In this lecture I have shown that there are some of the 
books that were written and used in the early ages of the 
Celtic church still extant ; that these consist chiefly of copies 
of the Gospels and Psalters written in Latin, but written in 
a style so peculiar that wherever tliey are found they are at 
once recoj^ised as " libri Scottice serijiti " — books written in 
the manner of the Scots ; that their most striking peculiarity 
consists in the decoration of their initial letters and pages ; 
that the special character of the art thus exhibited is the 
intensity of ita Celticism manifested in its preference for a 
peculiar class of designs and combinations of remarkable 
beauty and intricacy ; that whatever estimate we may form 
of the quality of this art (of which we shall be better able to 
judge when we have become more fully acquainted with its 
multifarious applications), there can be no question that the 
school in which it was developed was native and Christian. 

Reverting to what I said at the close of the previous 
lecture, to the effect that it is possible that a people may be 
highly cultured in other respects without possessing a single 
structure tliat an architect would care to look at, I now say 
that from the quality of the culture here disclosed we may 
gather how greatly we should bavo erred if we had relied on 
the structural remains alono as indicutions of culture. It is 
clear that the men who produced tliia scliool of art, though 
they may have lived in beehive houses, built of unbown and 
uncemented stones, and worshipped in churches scarcely more 
oniate in ap]>enrance or more architectural iu couatmction, 
were not men who were destitute of that variety of culture 
which ia literary and artistic in ita character. On the con- 
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traij we now see that they were men of such acquirements 
and tastes, that they multiplied their books laboriously, and 
counted it a virtue to be diligent in doing so ; that the skill 
they thus acquired enabled them to produce manuscript 
volumes written with a faultless regularity and precision of 
character, rivalling the best caligraphy of the most literary 
nations, which they adorned with illuminations of exquisite 
beauty and intricacy of design, and enclosed in cases rich 
with the costliest workmanship in gold and silver, in filigree 
work or embossed work, or covered with gilded and engraved 
designs, and settings of precious stones. We see them not 
only exhibiting culture of this kind and quality, but planting 
seminaries for its propagation wherever they went, and doing 
this in such a maimer that the vestiges of their culture and 
the results of their intellectual energy and moral power 
are still perceptible in various forms pervading the existing 
culture and civilisation. 
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LECTURE V. 

(2Sth Octodeb 1679.) 
EXISTING WU.C3 OP THE EABLT CELTIC CHURCH — SHELLS. 

In 1862 Mr. Farrer of Ingleborough, an Honorary Fellow of 
tie Society, excavated a sand-hill called the Knowe of 
Saverough, situated on the sea-shore about half-a-mile from 
the hamlet of Birsay in Orkney.' The diameter of the 
mound was 168 feet, its height 14 to 16 feet. Many burlala 
were met with at depths varying from 2 to 8 or 10 feet from 
the surface. All the bodies had been laid in rude cbts made 
of flat stones taken from the neighbouring beach. Tliese 
cists were full length, and in some instances flat stones were 
laid under as well aa over the stones forming the sides, but 
most of them had no stones in the l>ottom. The human 
remains they enclosed were those of peisoua of alt ages — 
men, women, and children. The skulls wcru submitted to 
Dr. Thumara, one of the authors of the Crania Jiritanniea, 
who had no hesitation in referring them to the ancient Celtic 
inhabitants of Orkney, and aa little doubt that they were of 
a period prior to the Norwegian invasion and settlement of 
the islanils in the ninth century. Nothing whatever was 
found with the skeletons, except in one instance in which 
there was a clay jar (Fig. 52) 5 inches high placed in the 
ciflt at the right side of the head. It is of peculiar form and 
perfectly plain. It differs in form as well as in the texture 
of the clay from the sepulchral urns of the early Tagan times 
* ProeealiagKi/ the Socidy <^ AntiqwiTxa nf acolland, vol r. \'. 10. 
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with wliich we shall by and by become actiuaintad. At a 
little distance from tliese interments 
were the remains of a building. In 
connection with it there were found 
several quern-stones and bone imple- 
ments (Fig. 53), a double-edged comb, 
the handle in deer-horn of a knife- 
like implement of iron, a number of 
bone pins and other relics of human 
; occupation, such as ashes and the 
refuse of food. A few feet from the 
site of the building two small cista 
e found placed one above the other at a 
depth of 7 feet below the surface. Close to these was a cist 
formed of lai^e stones, which, when opened, disclosed a 




Fig. 62.— Clay Jut. 

containing bones wi 




Fig. 68. — Bono Implements. 
of iron, and as it stood in the cist with the open 



object. It 

end uppermost and covered with 



flat stone, it looked some- 
what like an ill-made pitcher. But when extracted and placed 
with its mouth downwards there coald no longer be any 



doubt as to ita real character. It bad a 1 



i at the top. 
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its narrow sides were flat, its wider sides bulged, it tapered 
towards the top, and was formed of sheets of hammered iron 
riveted together down the sides. Its shape and character 
were manifeatly the shape and character that were peculiar 
to the iron and bronze bells of the early Celtic Church, which 





^ i<««cW' 



Kg. 64.— BcU of BliMj (9 inches high> 

occasionally found in association with the churches 
on the sites of early Celtic foundations. The bell, 
which is now in the Museum (Fig. 54), measures 9 inches by 
7 inches across the mouth, and stands 12 inches high exclusive 
of the handle, which was broken off in the lifting. It stood 
mouth upwards in the cist, the mouth covered with a flat 
stone, and it had been so long in that position that one of 
its sides adhered so firmly to the stone of the cist against 
which it rested as to be incapable of being detached without 
breaking it. 

Clearly this bell was buried. It was placed in a cist like 
a human being, but not in company with a human body. 
There were no bones in the cis^. nnd no indication of its 




having ever conttdned anything but the belL It was buried 
alone, but buried in a graveyard in the midst of a group of 
jnterments of men, women, and children, and close by a 
building which contained evidences of having been inhabited 
— querns and combs and pins, and other waifs and atraya of 
domestic life. That it was buried for protection and con- 
cealment is higlily probable. That it was greatly venerated 
W6 may be certain from all that is known of all similar bells, 
even if that miglit not have been inferred trom the care 
manifested in its interment. We have the testimony of 
Dr. Thumam that it was a Celtic conamunity whose bones 
were laid in the graveyard around it. At what time then 
was there occasion for such a community thus burjing their 
bell ? It was a strange thing for any community to do. The 
sanctity attaching itself to such relics has been sufficient in 
otiier quarters to preserve them unguarded and unconcealed, 
in some instances resting on tombstones in open graveyards 
where no church has existed to shelter them for centuries.^ 
But in the case of this Orkney hell there were special reasons 
for the exceptional expedient of burial. It is known histori- 
caUy that in the end of the niuth century these islands 
became a station of the Northern Vikings,^ and the Christian 
institutions, existing among their Celtic inhabitants, were 
overwhelmed in the rising tide of heathenism tlius thrown 
upon their shores from Norway. It will be my duty to deal 
with the relics of tliis intruded paganism in a future lecture. 
Meanwhile we have to do with the fact merely as supplying 
the occasion for such a remarkable phenomenon as the burial 
of a bell. If I have r^htly interpreted the motive that led 
to its interment — viz. that it was resorted to in order to pro- 

' Aa at Cliulh Bhrenaa iu Glenlyon, and Eilan Finui in Loch Shiel, 
Ardunninrcliui. 

■ Tbo OrkcGj lalnnils were subdnnl und colonised t^ Ilnnld tli« Fair- 
liitircd in S^g, but " pTvrioualf tliej wcni n station for Vikings," — Orknt^itiga 
Saga, TnantiUvm, Ediub. 1873, p. 3. 
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tect a highly venerated relic from violence op violation by 
heathen hands — the time of its concealment must be placed 
within the period of the early Norae invasion, that is about 
the close of the ninth century, and its resurrection after an 
interment of a thousand years invests it with an interest 
unsurpaased liy that of any other relic of a similar kind now 
extant. 

There is no direct record of a Celtic church at Birsay, 
but there arc two circumstances which, taken independently, 
both lead to this conclusion. When the Norsemen became 
Christians, Earl Thorfinn selected Birsay as the site of the 
first church erected by the Northmen in Orkney. In all 
probability he did this because the site was already sacred, 
and the legends of a powerful saint still lingered around it. 
Such legends had a peculiar hold on the northern imagination, 
accustomed to be swayed by the influence of a legendary 
litemtiire. But whoever the saint may have been, whose 
memory lingered around the site of liis early church, it waa 
natural that the Northmen should not revive the dedication, 
even if they knew it. Earl Thorflnn's chiuch was simply 
known as Clu'ist's Kirk in Birsay. It was erected before 
1064, the date of Thorflnn's death, and it became the church 
of William the Old, the first Bishop of the Norse Church in 
the Orkneys.' The remains of a church, built after a Nor- 
wegian type, with nave, chancel, and apse, are still visible on 
a little holm called the Brough of Binay.^ This may have 

1 Mnnch uji tbit tliD uithodnl cbnrchei in Nanvny (nr tho cimrthcs of 
tbo early BUhops) wen olwiys styled Cliriat'B lurk.~rA.< Oi/AofrnJ Chureh 
t^ Thrmulheiin; ChrUtiariM, 1SG9, p. II. 

■ Tbt nmngh or Blmay U a aiuatl ulniii] nboul iO lu'rva in (atent, Kpnntod 
froiu Ilia luMnlnDit t>y ■ narrow cbaoocl, trhicb la dry it low wnlnr. On the 
cd^ of the izliir Dccrt tbo nuintuid ud tiucoa a! a wall. Tho chuicli stanila 
abont to yanla Wk &oin Uio cliff. It staiiilii within an nblong viiutoauro 
msuonng about 100 fimt by 80, th« outlins at which [s itlll cloarly riaihlo. 
Tho ■xtinmn InQslh of tbd builJiu^ ia G7 fiwC, and tbo width about SI IcoL 
It ronibta of iiar«, cliancvl, and bi<m, apparently ill of tho fama ag*. and all 
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been the church which succeeded the building of Thorfinn's 
time. It is on record that it was reputed to have been 
dedicated to St. Peter. In complete analogy with this we 
find that the Celtic church of Deer, founded by St. Columba, 
was in King David's time re-dedicated to Christ and St. Peter. 
And there is still extant a drawing of the last century show- 
ing a bird's-eye view of Birsay, with the names of tLo localities 
immediately around. lu this drawing the church on tlje 
Brongh, which had the reputed Norse dedication to St, Peter, 
is represented as St, Come's Church.' If there was an ecclesi- 
astical community of Celtic foundation at Birsay, having a 
church dedicated to Su Columha, this bell may have be- 
longed to them, and its special sanctity may have arisen 
from its being blessed by the great founder of Celtic 
Christianity in Northern Scotland, and sent as the token of 
Ms good wishes for the prosperity of the infant churcli in 
the Orkneys. We are told by Adamnan that when he was 
at the residence of King Bruide on the hanks of the Neas he 
bespoke the protection of one of the petty kings of the 
Orkneys for Corraac and his companions, who had gone thither 

built of the ilark graj whtiiBttino of tlis distriL't, anil baring no frecfitono 
drewinge to door or windows or chancel opening. Tlic w«lU are from 2 feet 
1 inches to 2 fo«t 9 inchm thick, except the west nail, wbicb is 3 feet 8 incbea 
thick. The nave ie 28 feet 3 intlies by 16 feat 8 inches inlornally. The only 
doorway ia in the west end, 3 feet S inches wide. Only 3 fLvt of its height 
remains. In the north-east and aouth-onat comers of the nave are tho founda- 
tions of two circular spncea, in one of which the lowest step of a freestone circular 
atnir remains. A atone scat, H inchea high and 14 inclies wide, runs *I1 
round the inaide of tbo nave. Tho clisnccl entranoe ia 1 foct 3 inchea wide, 
with plain jumbfl 3 feet 7 inches tiiick. Only 4 feet of their height remain*. 
The chancel ia of the squrtro form common in oorly Norwegian churches, 10 
feet 6 inches by ]0 feet 3 inchea iutomally. One window remains in the 
north wall, 3 feet high by 10^ inches wide, splaying both internally aud 
externally to 22} inchea wide. Part of the altar remain* at the chord of tlw 
apse. Only 2 foet of the height of tho a|)Be remaine, 

' A foeaimile of this drawing is given in Low'a Tour in Oit firhiry and 
SJuttatai Mintb, 17T4 (Kirkwall, 1S79), p. li. 
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in search of a new field of labour, aud that tliis intervention 
was the means of saving Conaac from being put to death. 
Such indications as these do not amount to evidence of the 
specific history and associations of the bell, but they point to 
the conclusions that there was a foundation of the early 
Celtic Church at Birsay ; tliat it was first dedicated to St. 
Columba, afterwards to Christ, and thirdly to St. Peter; 
that the community of Celtic ecclesiastics of the original 
foundation were driven from their settlement or slain by the 
heathen invaders; that when the danger first threatened 
them they would naturally conceal their bell, as we know 
that the shrine of SL Columba waa concealed in similar cir- 
cumstances at lona by burying it under ground ; ^ and that, 
from the permanent nature of the occupation of Orkuey by 
the Northmen, there would he no opportunity for the resusci- 
tation of such aa ecclesiastical community once scattered by 
pillage or extinguished by death. 

The bell thus found buried at Birsay is the largest but 
one of the Scottish series. I shall now describe the smallest, 
which was also found in Orkney in circumstances almost aa 
peculiar. 

In 1870 Dr. Traill of Woodwick excavated a large grass- 
giovm mound of circular form in the island of North Konald- 
say called the Eroch of Burrian. Tlie mound, as ia common 
in these islands, covered the remains of one of the brochs, or 
circular towers, which are so numerous in the northern and 
western districts of Scotland, and of which I shall give de- 
tailed descriptions in a future lecture. It ia sufficient at 
present to say that When the structure was cleared from the 
dSrU of the ruins of the upper part which Jiad fallen down 
into the interior and around tho base of the tower till it 
hod assumed the appeanincc of a conical mound, it was found 

' Rwtm'h Iiitroil notion to Ailwniun's Li/t of St. C'llumbii, p. ixxxlL 
l&ottu* MittoriaM). Skuie't CUUic Seoilaiul, roL ii p. SOI. 
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that the lower part remained entire to a height of from 10 to 
12 feet. The tower was 30 feet in diameter internally, the 
wall 15 feet thick, built entirely of undressed and uncc- 
mented stones. In clearing out the internal area a large and 
curious collection of implements and ornaments, and the 
general refuse of the every-day life of the inmates, was found. 
This interesting collection is preserved in the Museum, and 
from its character and completeness is one of tlie moat 
instructive that has ever been recovered from the ruins of 
an ancient human habitation. It presents a variety of 
implements in stone, bone, bronze, and iron. The principal 
groups are wliorls for spuming and combs for wearing, and a 
lai^e assortment of needles and pins in bone and bronze, 
knives of iron, and blades and ferules of spears, double-edged 
combs of bone, and buttons and playing dice, glass beads and 
pottery. In its general aspect the collection resembles simi- 
lar collections of smaller extent that have been made from 
many other brochs. But it contains more articles than have 
been found in any other, and it contains some articles of a 
kind that have not been found in any other. These are, first, a 
stone 28 inches long and 14 inches broad, having engraved upon 
its fiat face the figure of a cross of peculiar form, having the 
intersections of the arms and stem hollowed out into seg- 
ments of circles. This form of cross is Celtic, and of an 
early period. Alongside of the cross is engraved an inscrip- 
tion in characters wliich are not alphabetic, that is to say, 
the different letters are represented by groups of short straight 
lines of varying number drawn on either side of, or across a 
stem line, so that they are all attached to it like the branches 
to a tree. This inscription has not been satisfactorily de- 
cipliered, but it belongs to a well-known class of monu- 
mental inscriptions, which will be described more fully in 
a subsequent lecture. In the meantime it is sufficient to say 
that they form a class jmculiar to Celtic areas, and mostly, i£ 
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FiR, 66.— Boll found m iSrotb 
of BiitTiuL (2j Indiea hljih. } 



it exclusively, of early Christian times. The second object 
unusual character that occurs in this collection is a meta- 
tarsal bone of a small ox, which has engraved on it two of 
the symbols which are so frequently found on the sculptured 
niemoriol stones of the early Christian time in Scotland. Tlie 
third object is a small bell (Fig, 55) 
made of thin sheet iron, riveted up 
the side, lm\'ing a loop handle at 
le top, and flattened on the sides, 
;tly similar in everything but 
to the buried bell of Birsay. 
is, aa I have said, the smallest 
these Scottish bells, being only 
l| inches in height, 2 inches in 
I'ttreadth, and 1 inch in width. Like 
of these iron bells, it still bears 
indications of having been coated 
externally with bronze to enhance its appearance and sweeten 
its sound. It is very small, hut not so much smaller than 
other bells of the same description that arc known as sacred 
bells as to occasion a doubt aa to ita ecclesiastical character, and 
its association with the engraved symbols, the cross, and tlie 
Celtic inscription la sulhcient to substantiate its claim to be 
considered as a relic of the early Celtic Church. But beyond 
this we cannot proceed, and the incideuts of its history must 
zemain unknown. 

Another buried bell was discovered at Kingoldrum, in 
Forlaxshire, in 1843. Unfortunately the circumstances 
attending its discovery seem to have remaine*! unrecorded 
^r several years subsequent to the event, and the record 
is therelore wanting in that precision of character which is 
necessary fur sciuiitiGc purposes. It was dug up in the 
churchyaril, and along with it were fouud two articles which 
are describeil as a bronze chalice and a plass bowL Tlie l>ell 
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was sent to tlie Museum, and is preserved, but the other 
artiulea found with it have disappeared, aa all such articles do 
sooner or later if they are not placed in the safe keeping of the 
national collection. The bell (Fig. 56) is of iron, but has 
been coated with bronze, of which shght traeea still remain. 
It measures 9J inches in height, exclusive of the handle, 
and 8 inches by 7 across the moutk A curious cross- 
shaped ornament or mounting (Fig. 57), decorated with enamel 
and a portion of a bronze chain of 
S-shaped links, dug up near the 
place where the bell was found. 
and three sculptured stones &om 
the same eite, are also in the 
Museum, It is impossible to de- 
termine with certainty what the 
two articles, wliich are described 
as a chalice of bronze and a bowl 
or goblet of glass, may have 
been. We can only regret their 
loss, all the more to be deplored 
that nothing answering to this 
description has ever been found 
in connection with any other remains of the Chnatian 
period. No chalice of the early chnrch exists in Scotland. 
Chalices of glass were in use on the Continent down to 
the tenth century. Bronze chalices were exceptional, and 
their use seems to have been peculiar to the early Scotic 
Church. St. Gall assigned as his i-eason for declining to 
use silver vessels in the service of the altar that tus master 
St. Columhanus was accustomeil to use vessels of bronze. 
It is therefore not at all unlikely that both these vessels 
may really have been chalices. If so, this was the most 
i-emarkable discovery of ecclesiastical utoiisils ever made in 
this country, and their discovery was their destruction. Otke 
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Bell of Kingolilrum. 
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audi chalice, the gift of Tossilo, Duke oC Bavaria, to the 
chiirch of the monastery of KrcmsmuDater, in the eighth 
century, is stiU preserved. It is of bronzi-, heautifully onm- 
luented with niello, aud encrusted with silver. 




Fig. G7. — Broou Chain, and Crou-alupod oi 



At the church of Bimie,' in Morayshire (the old name of 
which was Brennacli), is still preserved an ancient bell, 

' It li probkblo (u mggBBted by tho writer of thu Ntw Statistical Accaiiiit 
nf thd pariah] that tlio iliHliMliuD of Birnie wns to St Breniluii tbu " Voy- 
■gvr," coniiuuuioni(«il in the Braviary ofAburUnin at Majr ISlh. Thu Icgond 
of his lovBn jrouv' voyn^ h tho moat romantic of ntl the monkish tales of tbu 
carl; Middle Agra. He is atyled in AilaiDOun'* Lifii ijf St. Cotumba Brendan 
Mivil Alti, and u said to bavo founded one monaatery in Ailocb, aud another 
in Ethics or Tir«o. His name nppoara in Kilbrandon, Kilbrcnnan, Kitbimie, 
Bolbirnie, etc., in Scotland. In IrvUnd ho u known on tbe founder of Clon- 
rort. Cuimin of Candeire lang of him — 



Birnin chun-h ia thu only oiiu in tho dintrict which in conrtntctad with 
■HTo And duDccI, and UiB ooourreticii of two sculptunxl atones of cajly typo 
[ndicBtiw tbat it ma a CtuiiUon wttlnnont From an early iaUs. 
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Although the legend ascribes it, prohably with truth, to the 
first bishop, there seems no reason to accept its fuither etate- 
ment that the bishop refeiriid to was the iiret Bishop oi" 
Moray, and that he brought 
the bell from Rome. There 
were bishops in Moray long 
before there was a Eishop of 
Moray, and this "Eounell 
Boll" of Birnie, as it is 
styled, corresponds in every 
respect witli the bells of the 
Celtic Church, which had 
existed for five centuries be- 
fore the establishment of the 
see of Moray by jVIexander 
I. in the beginning of the 
twelfth century. The bell 
(Fig. 58) is of the usual 
form, but taller than most 
bolls of this type, l>eing 18 
inches liigb, and measuring 
I the base 6 inches by 4. 
It is of sheet ivou, bearing traces of having been bronzed, and 
joined at the sides by rivets. The handle is a plain loop, 
and the tongue is wanting. 

bi an old cemeteiy locally known as Cladh Bhrennu, 
lieside the farm of Kerriemore, in the upper part of Glen- 
lyon, an ancient iron bell of this pectdiar fui-m has stood for 
centuries in the oi»eu air. The church which sheltered it 
has disappeareO, but the bell (Fig. 59) has been carefully 
preserved by the people of the district with which it has 
been so long associated.' It wants the handle, but is 

' Tbii licll has rerenllf been plwoi] untlcr lock iiii<l key in a niche in thr 
gravvyuij wull jireiiorvd Tor ili re(.-u|)tion— a siguifimil lagii nf Uin tijiN^ 




Kg. 68.— The Birnie BeU (18 inohea blgli). 
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otherwise in good condition, in spite of its lonj; exposure to 
the weather. It stands 13J inches high, and moasures 8 
inches by 6 across the mouth. 
The name of the saint to whom 
it was attributed, and the dedi- 
cation of the church which 
stood in the cemetery, are uo 
longer remembered. There is 
a charter by Hugh, Bishop ol' 
Dunbeld, confirming to the 
canons of SL Andrews the 
church of Dull, but excepting 
tile chapel of Brauboth,' in 
Glenlyon. The church of Dull 
seems to have been dedicated 
to Adamnan,^ and the whole 
district teems with associations connected with the early 
church.' The hell of Cladh Bhrennu has hitherto been tlie 
only one known to exist in Glenlyon, but the remarkable 

' In tliB Clironii'Uof Fortia([iill[nUck Book of Tay mouth ) tlio nBmo givon 
to Uio chnpcl cornea nearer to the mtxlurii deaignation. It occitra in tho fol- 
lowing obits 1—" Obi tiM Mslcoliui Wjlzonuon npuil GluiJjon ct aupnltiu in 
Bmntro — 1622 ;" "Oliiit Eugtniiw M'ConJoqulij V'Grogor do Eorow apiid 
CryOigarir in jiarocliia do Fortyrgill et aepultiia in elioro dc Branwo — liU ; " 
" Item gudo Maid M'Ayn Vay in Clcnlyim, ajioua til tbo Cbrk M'Neim, yitdit 
in Qninwo — 157*." 

* The fur at Dull waa cnllcd Full Eunau, and licld ou 6th October, which 
i» St Adaiunan'a day, old style Then) ia also n null called Tobar Eonaii, 
and on tho top of Craig Enny a nnliirnl tbauro, traditionaily atyk'd the fuol- 
mark of St Eonun or Adamnan. Thu iiiill-tun-Q of liatvoulin Eonau in Glon- 
lyoii also prcaorvea tha Mint's nami), and I am informed by lit, Charles 
Stewart that up to a rery recent jioriod the mill alwiiys atoinied work on the 

' lu the Iriah Life of SL Cntliljert of Lindisfamu it i» stated i— " Voniena 
itaqoo in nrbo quB Dul <lii:itur, urlmna doaoniit at aolitarioa e»ao dulugit" 
Coiiaoqnently ha rL-tired to "the mountain calind Doilwomo," whuru li« voU' 
tineUA an oratory, and eroctod a lofty cross o( sloue. 
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fact ia that we are cot dealing here with a single bell re- 
maining in a wide district, for I am now iu a position to 
show that the Clodh Bhreanu bell is one of a group of bells 
of the same character which are still preserved within the 
bounds of the ancient Abtliania or Abbacy of Dull' 

I am indebted to the 
Rev. J. B. Mackenzie of 
Kenmore for photographs of 
an undescribed hell {Fig. 60), 
the second of the group to 
which I have referred. It 
is now preserved in tlie 
manse at FortingalL' The 
existence of this bell was 
first made known to me by 
the Kev. Mr. Maclean of 
Grandtidly, who had seen it 
and recognised its true char- 
;icter. Although preserved 
so near thu locality of the 
Cladh Bhi-eiinu bell, it see 
to have been altogether un- 
known to all interested in 
{iljinciicjhieh). gy^i, matters, and is now 

figured and described for the first time. It is slightly more 
oval in form than most of the Scottish bells, and in this 

' Tho abbacy of Dull sppeus to have been of gniat extent, as wo find Ih* 
lands of Easter Fonache, uow Fos^ and GlcnbojDK, now Glentyon, > 
' ' intn Abthaniam de DoU," whicli wu in fact co-cxtmaiirii witli tbu jiariaheB 
of Dull and FortingalL Crinan, the mnioi-abbot of Dnnkold, also h«ld Uia 
abthonia of Dull.— Skeno's Notes to Fordiln'i Soolickrmiam <&«Uuh ffu- 
tvnmwX p. 41S. 

' The Cnttic dEditutiou of Fortineall ia unknown. Ur. SIccno, wlio iDTra- 
tigntod tho il«lic«tuina in Atbolc uinnj yonn ngc^ informs ran tlmt it «aui 
ham boon mporaodod by a later dedication to St. Catliwiuii. Tim oU fair 
held Du Ctb Di'i'viubor hub lalk-d FeiU CMIc 
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respect it comes nearer to the bell of Kingoldrum than any 
of the others. It measures 9 inches high, exclusive of the 
handle, and 73 inches by 6 inches across the mouth. Its 
I Goatiiig of bronze has mostly scaleil off, but enough remains 
to show that, like all the other iron bells of this type, it was 
covered with such an external coating. Mr. Mackenzie sent 
me 8 small portion of this covering which had become de- 
tached, and I am indebted to Mr. W. Ivison Macadam, for 
the following analysis : — 

Averase of Two AimlyaBs. 
Iron ..... 47-fl9 
Copper . , . , 45-98 



The siliceous niatl*!' ia proliably derived from tlie soil ; 
this, the fullowing average reaults are oblnined : — 



Copper 



4911 
47-35 
3-61 

99-97 

r lajer of iroi 



Tim bell sppcjiTH to be composed of a 
both Biirfiices with bronze. 

W. IviBON Macadam, F-C-S, iMfurer on Ch«miilnj. 
Analytical Lubumtiirj, Surgeons' FIull, 
EdinbiiT^li. 

Another bell, of similar type to these, and the thu'd of the 
Glenlyon group (Fig. CI), was discovered in the month of 
August 1870, between the wall and the eaves of an old cart- 
shed on the farm of Balnahanait, in Glenlyon. Its discovery 
was due to the fact that some time previously Mr. Charles 
Stewart, Tigh-n-Duin, KUlln, had directed the attention of 
Mr. Eobert Stewart, the farmer of Balnalianait,' to the signi- 

' The ecclesiastical conaoction suggested is tiiat the lands hnd hclongcd to 
the Annoit charch. In the Seacktu Mar, a coUoction of the ancient laws of 
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ficance of the name of liis farm as indicating an ancient eccle- 
siastical connection, and when the hell was subsequently 
noticed by his nephew, its char- 
acter was recognised, and it was 
thus saved &om the fat« which 
would otherwise have befallen 
it, as an apparently worthless bit 
of old irou. Though much muti- 
lated, it is still an interesting 
specimen of its class. The handle 
is almost gone, and a great part of 
the lower portion of the bell has 
disappeared through oxidation. 
What remains of it is quite thin, 
and partially eaten through by 
rust, but the form is unmistakable, and alight traces of a 
coating of bronze are still visible upon it. In its present 
condition it measures 9 inches high, 7 inches broad at the 




Hg. Ql. — The BBlnnbanait Bell. 



Ireland, th« rales of euccesnon to a vucont abbacy give tho si 
ohuroh of tho tribe of the patron saint, ns follows:— "if a person lit to bo Mt 
abbot has not come of thn tribe of the patron aaint, or of tho tribo of the 
land, or of tbe manach doss, tlio annoit-church shaSl reociTo it in thu fourth 
place, a dalta-church shall receive it in the fifth pIsJX, a compainrhe-eharch 
shall obtain it in the sixth place, a nughbonring cill-uhorch shiUl obtain it in 
tho WTcoth place. If a person fit to bo an abbot has not como in any of 
those seven places n deoraid dt (pilgrim) may aasmne it in the eighth plaue^" 
The aiinoit-chnrch is eipbineil to mean tbe chnrch in which tbe patron-sunt 
was edncatod, or in which his relics were kept, and it ranked liist among tlin 
various classes of cbnrchos. — (5«neAus ifcr, vol. iii. pp. OS, 76.) The name 
occnn occaaionally in tho topography of the oorth-weatam districts. Therv 
is ui Annat in Appin (which is itself a name of ecclesiastical origin, being • 
normption of aUhane, or the hinds of sn abbacy) ; in the perish of Strath, in 
Skye, there is a stone termed Clnch-na-h-annait, and a well named Tobar-iu- 
h-annait ; there is also a place called Annait, near Dnnvegan, in 5kye ; Ulil 
in the island of Kitligray, Uanis, there is a ruined chnri^h called TrMmpnll- 
na-h-snnait, and near it n well named Tobar-na-h-nimut. — {Origine* PanM- 
nJia, vol ii. pp. 167, SU, 378.) 
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bottom, and 6 incliea at the top. and is 3o inches in greatest 
width from aide to side, 

Tlie bell of Stnian, in Athole, locally known aa the Buid- 
hean (Fig. 62), which is now preserved iu the House of Lude, 
is also of iron, coated with bronze 
and riveted. It measures 11 
inches in height, exclusive of 
the handle, and "7 inches by SJ 
inches across the month. It has 
an iron tongue or clapper fast- 
ened into it by nuts and screws, 
and was actually used as the 
church bell till about 1828, 
when the late Mr. M'Inroy of 
Lude gave the congregation a 
new bell, and received the old 
one in exchange. The church 
seems to have been dedicated to 
St. Fillan of StrathfiEan, as tboro 
was a fair held in the parish on 
his day, called Feile Fhaolain.' 

In this series of iron bells w 
marked type. Its peculiar features 

' Tbe bell orStrowan, io Stratheam, now prcaerrcd in the Iiddbb of Mr. 
J. G. Graliam Stirling of Strowan, h attriliulfid to St. Rowan or St Ronun, 
It differs, howerer, in form nod material frnm the b«Ua of tlio early Celtic 
church, being at coat bell-metHl, snd having tbo common round ehaps of the 
bell now In ose. It haa a loop-houillo inourtcil into the top of the bell, how- 
ever, irliich is otBdifferont metal, and aeems older than the bell itself. This 
hftndio ia oTnament«d with a spedea of fret which is often seen an tbe acnlp- 
tnreil itonea, Tbo Ro?. Mr. Porteona, luthor of on Aaoiiiii of £4< Fariahe* 
aj Moniraird and Slrmmn, compiled in the end of lust i^ntniy, atatoa that 
tbo bell bad a Dewor, or hereditary keeper (like many utbers of the relics of 
the early Celtic Chnrch), and that three aerus of land wore held by the tenure 
of the bell, free of all public burthens. A pool iu the river Earn close by is 
sailed Pol Ronan, and the Feil Ronan, or St Konan's Fair, waa held annually 




.. 62.— Tliv Bell of Struaii. 

have a very strongly 
e — (1) their material — 
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they are of iron coated with bronze ; (2) their manufacture — 
they are hammered and riveted like caldrons, and the ext«rior 
coating of bronze has been produced by a process similar to 
that now employed in tinning sheets of iron ; (3) their form — 
they are tall, nan-ow, tapering, four-sided, the ends more or 
less flattened and the sides bulged ; (4) their size — they are 
all portable l>ell3, whose size and weight is such that the 
largest of them can be easily swung by hand, for which pur- 
pose they are always provided with a handle. They thus 
differ completely in all their features from the chureh bolls of 
cast metal of the circular type which have been in use con- 
tinuously from at least the twelfth century to the present 
day. No other type of bell is known to have existed, and as 
this quadrangular type plainly belongs to a period prior to 
the twelfth century it is the earliest type of bell in Scotland. 
We have now to determine whether the group of bells 
which I have described is a principal group or a derived group, 
i.e. whether examples of the same type occur beyond the limits 
of our area, or in what numbers tliey are relatively found in 
Scotland and beyond it. As all those in Scotland whose 
associations have been preserved are attributed to Irish saints, 
we naturally turn to Ireland in search of the parent group. 
There we find that the type is well known, and examples. 
Iwth in iron and bronze, are abundant. The exact number of 
those that are still extant in Ireland is not easily ascertained, 
but they can \ie enumerated up to between iifly and sixty.* 
on a BtoDco to the vest of the old church, where there wu oii ancient stone 
craaa. Th(<re are other two ataall sqiinre iron belli in Scotland — onu at Cawdor 
Dutle, and another in the Eelso Muuum. 

' The fallest accoant of these, and the moat exhanative treatment or the 
whole sobjeet of "The Rella of the Church" will be found in an elabonto 
and copiansl; illustrated work on Tlic Church Btll^ of Dtvon, liy Rev. H. T. 
Ellacombe, 11 A., to whom I nm indr>bted Tor the illiutmtiona of the Bimie, 
Cladh Bhrenuu, and EilMn Fimm Bella, the Bella of SL Patrick nad St 
Raadbui, the Bomaaii CnilnwQ and Bell of Armiigli, snd the Bells of St. 
Heriadec uid St. QtlL 
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To complete the localisation of the area of the type, we 
tdm to England and Wales. There we find their distribu- 
tion aignificant In Wales, which had intimate relations witli 
the early church in Ireland, some six or seven of these bells 
are known, bnt in England ouly two, in France two (see 




Fig. ea.— Tbe Bel! ot St. UeriBdH nt Stiva). in Bretngur. 

;. 63), and in Switzerland one.' It follows from this that 
B type is Celtic, and that the principal group has ita home 
1 Ireland. 

But we also meet occasionally in Scotland wiUi another 
jiety of bell of the same typical form aa the iron bell, 
nigh differing in material and manufacture. Tliis variety 
' TUk two in Pnuira ore the Iwll of St. Meriaileo at HtiviJ in Itrittaoy , biiiI 
II of St OoilRbcrt At Noyau. The ono in Switwrkua in wWd wo 
il Dfttanllj ttptct t« And It, in lhi> monutory of St Qoll. A woodcat 
]m ball i* given at p. HI. 
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is of bronze, cast in the same fonr-sided form, but with finer 
lines, and usually with a moulding round the lip and some 
artistic finish to the handle. 

The bell of St Fillan (Fig. 64), now proaetred mth the 
crosier of St. Fillan in the Museum, belongs to this special 




variety of the general type It is an elegant coating of 
bronze, stands 12 mches high, and measures 9 by 6 inches 
wide at the mouth. The ends are flat, the sides bulging, Uie 
top rounded. In the middle of the top is the loop-like 
handle, terminating where it joins the bell in two dragonoBtjue 
lieada with open mouths. In this feature of its handle it 
resembles the bell of Langwynodl, in Carnarvonshire, and the 
beU of Rt. Euadhan, of Lorrha in Tipperary (Fig. G5), which 
are both made of cast bronze, and have handles of the same , 
character. A similar termination may be seen on the handle ' 
of the I)ell ehiine of Kilmicliael Glossary (Fig. 78), on the 
Bamaan Cuilawn from Tipperarj-, now in the British S 
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(Figs. 66 and 67), and on the shrine 6f the Iwll of St. Patrick's 
Will (Fig. 72), to be subsequently noticed. It docs not 
appear on the iron bell-handles, because the material waa too 
intractable to be dealt with in this way. But it was such a 
favourite device with tlie artificers of the period that wherever 
tlicy had an ending to finish they gave it the semblance of an 




i 



Itaimal'i 



FlS. eS.— Tha BtU orSL Rwdbui of Unrlw. 
head." Even the handlea of the chalices simulated 



jertine creatures graaping the lip of tho sacred vessel be- 
Sen their jaws. ITie same feeling pervjules the whole of 
) ornamental work of the time. We sec it in the manu- 

* A diSUwnt, and, u I concdTi?. in altogothcr iintcnalilp pxplanittian or 
ttUl vnillng of tho Wiilln nf SL FilUii'H bvll lias boeii Rivm 
i Sbho]) of BrFrhin, attributing to it a connection with n foriD of 
Up of tha esirtuico of wbidi unong the Celtic tribu in Britain 
toniAenix. 
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scripts, the brooches, the book-covers, the shrinea, the bell- 
cases, the chalices, the crosiers, the processional crosses, and 
even in the high crosses of stone and sculptured stone monn- 
ments. There is nothing exceptional, nothing essentially 




pagan in this zoomoiphic style of ornamentation. So be J 
we know it in this country, it belongs only to the C'hri 
time, and no argument for the pagan or semi-pagan cliaracter 
or any object on which it occurs can stand for a moment 
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against the fact of its general prevalence as a stroDgly-marked 
characteristic of the Christian art of the Celtic people. 

The earlier liistory of St. Fillan'a Bell is lost, but its later 
Iiistory is a very remarkable one. Of the early Celtic monas- 




twry ill 
vosUg* 



Glendochart, to wliich it bekinged, there remains no 
Founded by St. Filkn, son of Kentigcrna,' daughter 



■ St. KcDtijfdnut in comuiemorat'Kl iu tW (Imliratiuii iif tliu i^hurvli of IdfIj 
OIllvuli iu Lxh LuiLouiJ. Her brullivr St. Comgao U mid in tbo Binvinry 
at Abenloeu to Imto haen Haodnlcil wiUi SL FllUn ill Stntldlllau uiil in 
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of Ccllach Cualau, Kiog of Leinster, in thu early part of tbe 
figlith century, it shared in the failing fortunes of the early 
Celtic establishments. As the great abbeys grew anil multi- 
plied, and the Anglo-Norman lords gave liberally to them of 
the lands that fell to their share in the feudiil partition of the 
country, so tlie original foundations established by tlie first 
planters of Christianity declined, their ruvenues were alienated 
or absorbed, their constitution changed, and if their build- 
ings were re-edified, their historical associations were severed 
from them by re-dedication to one or other of the new order 
of sainta who had no personal connection with the people or 
the country. It was the peculiarity of the Celtic system, that 
the saints whose memoiy was held in veneration were in 
every iustance the planters of the churches in which they 
were commemorated, or the foundera of tbe monasteries from 
wliich the planters of these churches proceeded,* Hence these 
early dedications are altogether different in their character 
from the later ones that superseded them. They have a 
h^torical as well as a religious significance, and on this 

Lovbidsh, where there nre two cliurcbcH, Kilchoan aud KiUllnn, iledicateil to 
him imil St. Fillnji. lu Ireland SL Fillou u connuemorntcd aa St. Faolan cf 
Cliioin Moscim in FurtuUitgh, county of Wcatmeath, on the wnic dny (Januaiy 
9) lu in the Scottish Calendar. He is also commit moratod od Angiut 26tli in 
tlie Martyrology or Donogul. The other SL Filhm oF Dandnrn at the cut 
end of Loch Enm is called an lobar or tho lupcr. He is described in the 
same Martytulogy as "of Euth Erann in Albain and of Cill Fhaehuu in 
Laoghis ia Leinster, of the racu of Acngus, King of Mimster." Hi» Uaj 
is June 22(1, and his date nearly two centuries earlier thou St. FIUah ot 
StrathEllan. 

' It is a remarkable fact that tho saints of the early Celtic Cliordi wore 
not reverenced because they wore mBrtyre, but ainiply because they WBte 
foundera of churches and tescberB at CbrialiBnity. With tbe cicojition of SL 
Donnan, who is said to have suffered loartyrdoni in the island of Big)b ou 
instanaa of "red Quirtyrdoui" occuis until the arrival of the Viking wbD 
slew priests and [leoplo iudiscriininatvly when out ou tboir [ilanduring ax- 
jwditious, But the paganism of Iri-land iind ScotUnil ha<l fallen peac^ftlU)' 
bvfora the power of the new faith almost thrve centurius bufors this. 
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account they fall witliin the province of the archieologist 
and tliG liistorian, and mnk among the most valiiable materials 
that have survived tlie lajjsc of agea. In the case of St. FUlan's 
there has been fortunately no re-dedication, but in the time 
of King Robert the Bniee the establishment had sunk to such 
11 condition, that lie gave to the monastery of InchaSray the 
patronage of the church of Killin on condition that a canon 
shoulil bc^ provided for the performance of divine service in the 
church of Stratlilillan,' and subsequently tlie priory of Strath- 
lilliin was erected aa a dependency of Inchaffray. The ruins 
of this priory still remain. Tlie hell which has survived the 
decay, both of the ecclesiastical system to which it originally 
belonged and of that which succeeded it, had lain for genera- 
tions in the open air, usually upon a tombstone in the church- 
yard. But in the end of tlie last century it disappeared, and 
all traces of it were lost for seventy years. In the autumn 
of 18G9 the late Alexander P. Forbes, Bishop of Brecliiu, 
iMsing at Dunecht on a visit to Lord Crawford, the conversa- 
tion turned upon the peculiar usages of the early Scottish 
Church, and on the mention of tins peculiar type of bell, an 
English gentleman who was present remarked that there 
was a I>eU of this description in the house of a relative of his 
in Hertfordshire. The residt was that the boll was identified 
and sent back to Scotland, to be placed in safety in the 
National Museum. Fortunately for the establishment of its 
authenticity as the Bell of St. Fillau, the gentleman who 
carried it off had made an entry in his diary wluch still 
exists. It states tliat, On the Oth of August 1798 he rotie 
from Tyudrum to the holy pool of Strathfillan, which, towards 
Uie end of the first tjuarter of the moon, was resorted to by 
crowds of the neighbouring peasantry, who exiwct to bo 

' Dr. Sttuut hu printo] tbo oonlimuitioti uT thin gnint In his " Uutoricttl 
Noli'morSL Klllnii'* Crofior," in Hu) Pnaaliiignif Uu SoeUty c/ AiUifuariet 
ijf Sealtaiui, vul, xii. 
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cared of their diseases. So great were its virtues, that he 
was told that if he had been a day or two Iat«r he would 
have seen hundreds of botli sexes bathing in its waters. As 
it was he met five or six returning, and amongst them an 
unfortunate girl out of her mind, who had been brought from 
thirty miles distance for several moons, but bad not derived 
the smallest advantage, A rocky point projects into the pool, 
on the one side of which the men bathed and on the other 
tlie women. Each person gathered up nine stones from tlie 
pool, and alter bathing walked to a hill near the water where 
there are three caima, round each of which he performed 
three turns, at each turn depositing a atone. " If it be," he 
says, " for any bodily pain or sore that they are bathing, tliey 
tlirow upon one of those cairns that part of their clothing that 
covered the part affected; and if tliey have at home any 
beast that is diseased, they bring some of the meal that it 
feeds upon and make it into paste with the water of the pool, 
and afterwards give it to the beast to eat, which is an infal- 
lible cure, but they must likewise throw upon the cairn the 
TOpe or halter with which the beast is led. Consequently 
the cairns are covered with old halters, gloves, shoes, bonnets. 
nightcaps, rags of all soils, kilts, petticoats, garters, and 
smocks." When mad people are bathed they throw them in 
with a rope tied about the middle, after which they are taken 
to St. Fillan's church, where there is a lai^ stone with a 
niche in it just large enough to receive them. In this stone 
trough,' which lies in the open churchyard, they are fastened 
down to a wooden framework, and there left for a whole 
night with a covering of hay over them, and St. Fillan's bell 
is put upon their heads. If in the morning the unhappy 
patient is found loose, the saint is supposed to be propitious; 



' Tht stuno trough still exists. It U appnrontly a iloiio collin, probably 
of tbc twcUlh or thirtMtith ccntmy, witJi n rouiul nicbo for the bead^^t 
Usat M ii haa bMU (lascribed to me; 
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if on the contrary he cotttinuee in bonds, the case is supposed 
doubtfuL " I was tolii," he adds, " that wherever this bell 
was remove'd, it always returned to a partictilar spot in the 
cliurchyard next morning. In order to ascertain the truth or 
falsehood of this ridiculous story I carried it off with me, and 
mean to convey it to England." And he did convey it to 
England, and but for the happy accident of the Bishop of 
Brechin meeting and entering into conversation with one 
who had seen the bell there, it might have remained un- 
recognised, and been ultimately lost. 

In this strange narrative there are several points worthy of 
our consideration. The practices here disclosed are doubtless 
direct survivals from the early cultus of St. Fillan, celebrated 
most probably on the very site of his original foundation, of 
which the three cairns may possibly mark the remains. Such 
a 8ur\'ival of the early belief in the healing virtues of waters, 
that have been hallowed by the use, or by the special blessing 
of one or other of the first founders of the faith, is not con- 
fined to any one district of Scotland. There are few parishes 
that had not one or more of these holy pools or wells, which 
were more or less commonly resorted to for their healing 
virtues down to quite recent times." So difficult waa it to 
' A (ow of theto "hoi; vetla" ms; be Bp«cifi«l i—St Adanmnn'a wells nt 
Dall kDil Porglon ; St Aidiui'a wells at Monmair, famed for tbo cnre of 
niUUBoua (UaoaKa, uul St Aidim'a well at Feam ; St Balilred'a well and 
pool rt PreitoDkirk ; St Bride's wells at Dunsjro and at Boith ; St Comb's 
well st Heninuir ; St. Colmui's well at Kilt«am ; St Caren's well at Drani- 
llthiu ; SU Columlw's wells in Eilon ns Nsoimh nnd In Eigg ; St. Fechin's or 
St Vignui'i wall at Grange at Conon in Forfanhini ; St. Deveoick'i well at 
Hcthlickj St Doiiiisn'a well in Eigg; St Etium'a well at Burghuad; St 
Forgos's well at Glanumi ; St. FiUan's wells at Straan, St FUluu, lArg^ 
etc,; St Hair'* well at Bcitb; Si. Irnie'a wvll nt Kilrann;; St Hungo'* 
(Kontigom'*) wulU at Poniuaick and Peeblea ; St. Maelrubhii's well on Innls 
Marsc, raruvrl for the ran of Insuiit; ; St. Maraock's wcU at Absruhmlvr ; St 
Mirrin'a nU at Kilsyth ; St Mrtlao's woll at Airlie ; 8t Hodu'a well at 
Ardchattiui ; St Knlung's well at MortlMli ; St Hurial't well at RathtanrieU 
in tin Oarioch ; St Natbalan't well at Old Ueldrum ; St Ifiaiaa'* well* a 
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eradicate this popular belief, that the records of almost every 
kirk-se89ioD detail their dealings irith persistent offenders. I 
know DO more strikiiig instance of snpentition, that is, of the 
standing over of an ancient belief throagh all the changes 
in the form of religion and all the phases of advancing in- 
telligence. If we trace it up to ila source we find that it goes 
back to the dawn of Christianity in Scotland, and even 
beyond it. Adamnan tells that when St. Columba was stay- 
ing in the province of the Picts, he heard that there was a 
fountain famous among the heathen people, which the foolish 
men worshipped as God. The acts of worship which he 
specifies are, that they drank of it, and purposely washed 
their hands and feet in it.' It is true that he represents the 
effect of this washing as injurious instead of beneficial to the 
votaries, but it was natural that he should take this view, 
because he immediately goes on to say that after Columba 
had blessed it and washed his hands and feet in it, he and 
his companions diank of it, and from that day many diseascB 
amongst the people were cured by the fountain which he had 
thus blessed. The extraordinary virtues attributed to the 
waters of St. Fillan's pool could only have been attributed to 
it in consequence of a similar traditional belief that he had 
blessed it and used it, and that the effects of this blessing and 
use were permanent. The peculiar virtues believed to reside 
in the bell owed their attribution to similar feelings and 
belief, I shall have more to say of St. Fillan'a relics in con- 
nection with the crosier, now also in the Museum, which has 
a history quite as remarkable as the bell, but in the meautime 
I proceed to notice the other bronze bcUs still remaining in 
Scotland. They are but two in number. 

Umington, Arliroath, Stirling, ett. ; Si. Pstrick'a w«ll al Hnthil ; BL 
RoDas'fi well at tbe Butt of Lewis, famed for tbe care of inaanitj' ; St. SwTa 
well at Monzievatrd, freqti<:nted for the cun of vnriotiB diaeosu ; ift. WaUtch** 
well in the parigh of Glass, Aberdeen ahire, till lately reaoTted to u ■ pbuje of 
pitgrimage. The liat might be eaail; extended. 

' Boevea's Adaiufvin [ScbMwA Uialariant), p. 45. 
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I am indebted to Captain Thomas for my knowledge of 
the existence of the bronze bell at the church of Inah (Fig. 
(t8), wMcli stands on a small eminence at the north end of 
Loch Insh on the Spey a few miles below Kinfjussie. He 
saw it lying in a window of the church, and took mea- 
surements of it some years a.<fi\} It i-^ of cast bronze, 




Pig. 68. — BroHie Bell preservuil iu the church ol In.'-li, 

in shape not unlike the hell of St. Fillan, being 10 inches 
in height, and 9 inches by 7j across the raoutli. It has an 
oval-looped handle, and, like St. Fillan'a bell, it has a mould- 
ing round the mouth. The sill of the window on which it 
lay was a slab of granite having a basin-shaped depression in 
its upper surface 17 inches wide and 4 inches deep (Fig. 69), 
Such basin-shaped hollows in large slabs or natural boulders 
are frequently found in connection with early Christian sites, 
and often have survivahj of superatitious practices connected 
' I nni indebtel to Hr. Gilloway Hackintoih, Elgin Tor tlie drawin([» of 
Lbo bell and tha winilow-aiU on irblch it liw. 
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with them, indicating that in earlier times they had sacred 
U3e8 or associations. On communicating with Rev. Mr. Munro, 
the minister of lush. I k'.irned that the bell is still carefully 




preserved, and that there is a tradition told of it in the 
locality to the effect that it was once removed, but would 
never be silent crying "Tom Eunan, Tom Eunan," till it 
made its way back to the hill of that name on which the 
church of Insh stands. The dedication of the church is not 
now known, but I venture to say that this legend reveals it, 
and supplies the long lost name of the saint to whom the bell 
was originally attributed. That this is no other than Adam- 
nan, the biographer of Columba, and ninth Abbot of Hy,' will 
be evident from a consideration of the following circum- 
stances : 1st. the legend of the bell which names the hill on 

' Adatnnan snccpeded to [he Abbacy of luna in 679 U the &ge of Sfty-Gve. 
He died on 33d SepUmber 704. Hia chief churches in Scotland were Parri*, 
ForgleD, uid Abojne, in Aberdeen and Banff, TannndsM !o Forftrehira, SuiA* 
and Killennan in the pariah of Eilkerran in Kintyre, Dalmeny in Lintltllgaw- 
■hire, Crunpsie and Dull in Ferthghire. Few names in passing from Uiair 
real to their phonetic fonns hare under^ne such ttanslbnnatiom as that of 
AdaninuL It b ori^ally a dituinatiTe of Adam, but under the effect of 
aspiration Adhamh loses the force of its eonaonanta, and assumes the Tariou 
■oanda of Jti, £u, 0, and On, and iirnce, when the diminutire fermiiution 
is added it becomes phonetically Aunan, Eunan, Oiuui, or Oanan. In BaniT 
and Abeideenahire a farther corraption changes it to Teunsn, Tlieonoii, knd 
Skeulan. At Dull it is Eonan, and nt fonie Fidamnon. The Breviary 
Aberdeen has S. Adampnanos at Sept. 23 ; Adam King at the same data t 
St. Thewnan, and Eeith St. Tbennan ; whiln Tlioraus Innn ijieaks of him m 
called by the vulgar SL Dennan. 
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which the church stands as " Tom Eunan " gr Adamnan's 
Mount; 2d, the well-known feet tliat the dedications to 
St. Cohimba and St, Adamnan are usually found in pairs 
alongside of each other. The church of K.ingusaie is dedicated 
to St. Coluraba, and the church of Insh is in the next parish 
U) Kingussie. The conclusion therefore is that the chuivh of 
Inslj was originally dedicated to St. Adanmou, and the bell 
I ia either one that he had blessed, or one that was subsequently 
tribnted to him as the founder of the church.' 

' Th« J%|2 Colancille, tlint is the fair wliivh was sncicntly th? fiiitiviil i>r 
coDunDmantiou of the uint, U yet remeinbcred iii the district : nnd the Rpv. 
Mr, Munro stated to me that the old ciiatoni wsg for thu womeu uf llie distnot 
to Ko to tliu fiur in vhite. Od« agvil woinin utill poaavsaea ttie white druas in 
which in lier young dny* alic attended the Fril Columcilk. Sho proaorvea it 
tliat ihe moy lu buried in it Aa we hare hero eidating the bell attributed 
to Adunnan the foiiudcr of the i^harcb, Uie stone basin which was probably 
the font of the uartieat dmrch erected on Tom Eanan, and the annual com- 
memoration of Columoille— ronnerly a sacred festival, now ouly a fair, but 
held on the aami.' day and atill called by hia name — there can bo no reiuonable 
doubt that theae are actual aurrirala of objects and inatitutiona belonging to 
thu inGmcy of the church. But it is more difficult to conclude tbnt the 
■inguhLT cuitom of wearing white on Colomcille's feativsil may be an uncon- 
■ciooa nuTiTal of a ceremonial usage of the early chnrch. Anil if the castoni of 
wearing white on that particular featiral be not a survival, it nuy serve to recall 
the fact that there wm a primitive tuatoro of wearing a white garment in token 
of baptiim. The legend of the couveraion of the daughtera of King Leoghaire 
by 3t Patrick oa told in Tireclian'a Aimotationa in the Book of Anoagh, 
written in the uinlli century, states that a white garment «bj jiut uf-on their 
huodi in token uf their baptiam, that they both died on the name day, and 
that they were laid out on one b«d, covered with their while garments, and 
Iniried is them near the well from which they received their baptism. There 
are other noticot which ahow that it was the practice tor the neopbytea to 
WBtr the white guroent of their baptism, and it is poaaible that this might 
c a commemorative usage on the festival day of ths aaint, The 
is casr, huvevvr, is not aulQcieut to do more than limply to 
B the iaquiTr wholiwr tbeni may not lie here a. survival of sorou ancient 
1 lUBge. The tenacity with which thoue i«cred uanget Iiava 
g to Uiu iwoplo of tlie lo<jiliUe. ia too weU knowu to r*|uim deraonstm- 
jiily neremary to refer to the fact rworded by Ibc writer of iho 
IT autiatioal Acuauut of tho i>ariah of tluthil, that " until very lahJy, oa 
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Tlie tliird and last of the bronze bells now preaerved in 
Scotland is that of ftt iinan ' (Fig 70) which lies on a tomb- 
stone in the cburchjard on Eilan Finan in Loch Shiel, Ard- 
Damurcban "When a funeral takes place the bell is brought 
down to the landing place to await its anival, and carried in 
front of the procession to the gniveyard. It is an elegant 




'0.— The Bell of St. Flnin, Eilan Fiam. 



casting of bronze, and in good condition ; its inaular poai^m^ 
aided by the reverence with which it is still regarded in the 
locality, having contributed to protect it from \ioleiice or 
injury by thoughtless visitore. 

It is difficult to arrive at definite conclusions regardinj^ 

tho dny of itB patron 8t Patrick, oeitlier the cIhji of the mill was ]ie«rd nor 
the plough seen to move in the fiUTOW," for proof that such enrrivala are not 
in the least improbable. Ur. Skene identifies Loch lush with tlie Sbifnam 
iMcluiiae of Adamnan's Life of St. Colamba, which was the scene of one of his 
minor miracles.— KeevoH's Adamwui, (ScoUUh Hatoriaiu), pp. 26, IIQ, 328. 

' Finau or Fionan, the leper, of Sard and Clnain-mor in Leinster, and of 
Ard Fionnin in Mnnsler, is the only saint in the Irish Cnlandor whoM day 
(Hiirdi 16) comes near the day of SL Finui of EiLiu Finan, whoM bir mw 
held on Miirt^li IS, the day alter SL Pfttrick'n day. Ud wis a uontvmporatjr o[ 
Ijt Colunibc 
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the relative ages of the bronze and iron varieties of these 
quadrau^ar bells. It may be that the iron variety is the 
oldest as it is the rudest, and it may be that the cast bell of 
bronze, and the riveted bell of iron, were both in use at the 
same period, and in the very earliest ages of the church in 
Scotland, because there is reason to believu that both varieties 
may have been in use in Ireland before the mission of St. 



w 




Fig. 71.— yt. ralrick'a Boll (7J iacbet lugh). 



C'olumbiL In the Irish puein of Ilann of the Monasteiy, 
reciting the members of Patrick's family, i.e. his religious 
associates, mention is made of his three smiths, and his three 
cerds or artificers, and of one of the smiths it is said that it 
was he who made for Patrick the Finn Faidhech, or the 
sweet-sounding, which was the name of one of Patrick's bells. 
The compiler of the Annals of Ulster states that be has found 
what follows in the book of Cuana, \-iz. — "The relics of 
Patrick were placed in a shrine by C'olumcille sixty years 
after Patrick's death (that is A.D. 552). Tliree precious 
reliquaries were then found in his tomb, to wit the cup, the 
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sbrine in wliich it still remains, thougli its history since that 
time is one of the most romantic that can be imagined, Tlie 
bell itself is in no way romarkabk'. It is rudely made of 




mered iron, riveted, and coaled with bronze. Its height 
is 7} inches, including the handle, the width at the month 
4J by SJ inches, and tlse entire weight 3 lbs. II oz. The 
cose or shrine iu which it is enclosed is of bronze secured at 
the comers by flutings of copper. On the outside of this 
case are fastened by rivets the gold and silver panels which 
contain the decorative work by wluch it is so richly adorned. 
The upper part of the stirine wliich receives the luop-baudle 
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of the bell is ornamented with curved panels of filigree scroll- 
work, and interlaced work in gold and silver. The front of 
the shrine (Fig. 72) is divided into thirty-one panels sjan- 
metrically arranged. Seventeen of these still retjdn their 
original ornamentation of gold filigree work in interlaced 
patterns of great beauty and intricacy, exhibiting the zoomor- 
phic character so conspicuous in the ornamentation of the 
manuscripts. The back of the shrine (Fig. 73) is ornamented 
with zoomorphic and interlaced decorations, and a pattern 
consisting of small equal-armed crosses. The left side (Fig. 
74) exhibits zoomorphic ornamentation of fine gold work, 
intertwined in intricate folds and knots. Below the knob 
and ring by which the shrine was suspended there is a sym- 

interlaced and intermingled that it requires minute attention 
and discrimination to trace each of them separately. Their 
eyes are apparently formed of blue glass. Above the cross 
there is a similar pattern, and in each of the four compart- 
ments into which the cross is divided there are patterns of 
more delicate work. Below the knob of suspension on the 
opposite side (Fig. 75) are symmetrical patterns formed of 
elongated creatures with blue eyes, but intertwined in a 
different manner. But it would be tedious to enumerate all 
the varieties of this intricate and characteristic ornamenta- 
tion, which requires to be seen in order to be understood 
and appreciated. I have detailed as much of it as will 
give some idea of the beauty, the richness, and intricacy of 
the workmanship, because it is this beauty, this richness, 
and this intricacy of workmanship that disclose to us the 
taste and skill prevailing at the time, and indicate like- 
wise the degree of veneration felt for the rude object of 
hammered iron to which this magnificent work of art was 
given as a covering. On the plain margin of the back of 
the shrine is engraved the following inscription in Irish 
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— "A prayer for Donald O'Loclilan, by whom this bell* 
was made, and for Donald, the successor of St. Patrick, for 
whom it was made, and for Cathslan O'MaelchallaQd, the 
keeper of the bell, and for Cudulig O'lumaitieii, with his sons, 




who gave their help." Donald O'Lochlan and Douald the 
Coarb of St. Patrick are both noticed in the Annals of the 
Foitr Masters, and Irom the dates of their deaths we infer 
that the shrine must have been made between the yeai-a 1091 
and 1105. In the inscription on the shrine it is stated that 



boll, as will 1)« n 
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the bell had a keeper (as many others of these sacred relics 
had), and from incidental allusions in the Annals tlie keeper- 
ship can be traced from 1100 to 1466. After that it falls 
into obscurity. But in 1798 a poor schoolmaster of the name 
of MiilhoUand, — the family name of the early keepers of the 
bell, — who was implicated in the rebellion of that time, was 
saved by a former pupil, Mr, Maclean of Belfast, Years 
afterwards, when on his deathbed, he wrote to Mr. Maclean : 
— " My dear friend — You were an old and valued scholar of 
mine. On one occasion you were the means of saving my 
life, and on many subsequent occasions of providing for its 
comforts. I am now going to die. 1 have no child to whom 
1 might leave tlie little I possess, nor have I any near of kin 
who might prefer any claim to it. In either case the treasure 
which I possess, and which I hold as dear as life, should not 
have left the family of MulhoUaud, in which it has been for 
ages handed down. But I am the last of my race, and you 
are the best friend I have. I therefore give it to you, and 
when I am gone dig in the garden at a certain spot, and 
you will find a box there ; take it up, and preserve the con- 
tents for my sake." The box contained the bell and shrine 
which have been described, and which are now among the 
most valued treasures of the Museum of the Royal Irish 
Academy. 

It is thus estabUshed that this bell was an ancient bell, 
regarded with an extraordinary degree of reverence, and 
attributed to St. Patrick before it was enshrined in the end 
of the eleventh century. But there is no evidence by which 
we can either prove or disprove the tradition which assigns 
it to the time of St. Patrick. Archreology, unaided by re- 
cord, supplies no means of giving definite dates to i>articular 
specimens. But whether this bell may belong to St. Patrick's 
time or not, we know from the testimony of Adamnau that St, 
Columba had a bell in Ids monastery at lona for calling Uie 
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brethren together to the church.' No earlier type of bell is 
known, and the conclusion therefore is that whatever may be 
the various ages of the individual specimens, the type belongs 
to the primitive period 
of the Church in Scot- 
land. There is one 
dated specimen of a 
brouzebell(Fig.76). It 
belonged to the church 
of Armagh, and bears 
the inscription, " A 
prayer for Ciimascach, 
son of Aillell." This 
Cuma8cach,8onof Ail- 
lell, is noticed in the 
Annals of the Four 
Mastera as the ^cono- ''*■ ^'^-^'^ ^^ '» *""•«'■■ 

mus of Armagh, and his death is recorded at 904. The form 
of the bell agrees with that of our Scottish bells of bronze, 
and tUb is proof that the bronze variety of the type was iu 
use in the ninth century. 

The practice of enshrining these sacred bells, which was 
common in Ireland, and of which we have a notable instance 

' Among the many nlliisiona to the bella of the cu-ly saints in their 
l^inniUrr livei there uro none mors cuiioaB tlua tboae wbich relate to their 
iiae in cursing or invoking thu Divine vengeance. Kine Diarmid having 
idHucd to deliver a roptive whom he had taken out or unctuarj, St Riuulhan 
anil ■ blihop that wm vith him "took the bolls that the; had, which they 
nng hardly, and cnraed the king and place, and prayed God that no king or 
quHtt ever after should or could dwell in Tara, nnd that it should be waatu for 
over." And so it fall out accordingly, if wb are to believe the ancient poem, that 




he lad 



ID hli hnili 



CoooU, aon of King Aodh, inntigated by his mother, iniultod St. Colamlm 
by throwing mud on him and hia rlnrics ai they Fame to the Aswmbly of 
DntmcMt Tba saint rang his h«lU und cnned the nlTsnder, who IhpreujHni 
baoaiu imtwdld, and ms exoladed from the st 
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ill tlie case of St. Patrick's bell, was also extended to Scotland. 
But it waa a peculiarly Celtic custom, and though foimd in 
Ireland and Scotland where the bells themselves are found, 
it is unknown in any other branch of the Christian Church. 
We have but two enshrined bells in Scotland. One of 
these is in the Museum. The 
bell (Fig. 77) is small, measur- 
ing only 3J inches high, and 2^ 
inches by IJ inches across the 
mouth. It is of hammered iron, 
greatly decayed, and unfortun- 
ately broken. It was found about 
1814 in removing a heap of 
stones on the farm of Torre- 
bldaum, in the parish of Kil- 
michael Glassary, in Arg)'leslure, 
and was presented to the Mus- 
;. 77.— The Bell of Kiimiehttei eum by Mr. John Macneilof Oak- 
olMsary. fig]<j_ ^he bell-case (Fig. 78), 

which is of brass, has in front a representation of the 
crucifixio,n in the style of about the twelfth century. 
The Saviour is represented as wearing a crown, and over 
the head of the crucified figure appears the hand of the 
Father, with the two forefingers extended in the attitude 
of benediction.' The engraved floriated ornamentation of 
the shrine exhibits in its style the features characteristic 
of this late date. But it also exhibits other features that 
link it with a large class of objects to which no such 
definiteness of date can be assigned, ajid which present as 
their peculiar and prevailing characteristic that zoomorphism 
of ornamentation which in this case is only partially present. 

I This mode of representing the Divine huid over tlie cruFJfixioa nuj bo 
seen on one of the windows of the chnrch o1 St Kcmi ut Rheims of tha twtJftb 
»iitnry, and it olw oecnra on onidBxci oT the satan date. 
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Here the zoomoqihic treatment is confiDed to the hnndle and 
the feet of the case, which terminate in the semblance of 
animals' heads. But tlio engraved ornamentation on the flat 
surfaces, instead of being composed of intertwisted snakes 




Fig. TS. —The BeU ii\aiat ol Kilmictuei U 



and lacertine creatures, presents a series of wavy foliageous 
scrolls ; and the ribbon-work that would have adorned the 
borders in panels of intricate interlacements at an earlier 
time, is here replaced by a semblance of leafage. All these 
indications point to the conclusion that the work of this 
shrine is of a late transition period. The bell itself must 
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nf course have been of considerable antiquity before it was 
enshrined. It is now impossible to ascertain to which of the 
Argyleshire foundations it may iiave belonged. But there is 
a possibility that it may be the bell whose legend is given in 
the Aberdeen Breviary aa having been made for St. Molut^ 
of Lismore.^ St. Moluag was contemporary with St. Columbo, 
and the legend relates that having employed a neighbourii^ 
smith to make him a square iron bell (quadratam ferream 
campauam) for the use of his church, and the smith excusing 
liimself for want of coals, the saint went and gathered a 
bundle of rushes, " and thus was fabricated the bell, which to 
this day is held in great estimation in the church of Liamore." 
The expression " to tliis day" refers to the time when the 
Breviary was compiled by Bishop Elphinstone, that is about 
1509. The crosier of St. Moluag is now preserved in the 
possession of the Duke of Argyll, and if this be not his bell 
there is no other Argyllshire bell now known to eiiat which 
answers this description,' 

The other example of an enshrined bell is that preserved 
at Guthrie Castle in Forfai-shire (Fig. 79), the church of 
Guthrie having been a dependency of the cathedral of Brechin. 
The bell, which is of hammered iron, measures 8 J inches high 
including the handle, and 5^ by 4J inches across the mouth. 
Tiie decoration of the shrine or case, which is of bronze or 
brass, consists of silver work, and niello, with traces of gilding 
and the remains of settings of precious stones. It possesses 
none of the zoomorphic features which distinguish earlier 
work. In the centre of the front of the shrine is a 



' Tlio originiil name is Ln^dh (pronounced Lua), with the endeariDg suffix 
oc, Lnoc, or Luocb, and the honorific tko, Molua, Moluoc, Moloch. Wn tiao 
Gnd this saint's oBine appealing in a corrupted form, ns Molonoc h, MokwL, 
M'huluocli, Malogni, Emogolo, and Molvay. MartiD ettVa him Holingos. 

' There vros a bell of St. Molung, howcFor, at lCi1ni«lni g, which had a 
hereditai? ke«i>«r so lately as 1572, whou Donald Duwu had a grant of the 
lands of Ouriudewsr for the rinj^og of a hell at funerali within the pMiab. 
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ation of the crucifixion in the style of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. Above the crucified figure is a repre- 
sentation of God the Father in the manner in which He was 
usually represented as King in the fourteenth ceutun-, viz. 




Pig. 7P.— TIi« 



crowned and bearded, bud hnlfk'ngtli. Uu iiiu^li sidv is the 
figure of a bishop robed and niitrod. One fiRuro on the side 
of the shrine ia in a much ruder stylo of art than the others, 
and may liave belonged to an earlier covering than that wliich 
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now encloaes the bell. At the bottom of the case is au 
inscription, in lettering, apparently of the fourteenth century : 
Johannes Alkxandri me fieri fecit. 

Having thus described the whole of the bella of the early 
Celtic church that are now known to exist in Scotland, I shall 
briefly notice those of whose existence in former times there 
is distinct evidence, although all traces of them are now lost. 
I do so in the hope that a wider knowledge of their special 
interest and importance may bring those of them to light 
that may still be extant. 

The beU of St. Kentigem, better known as St, Mungo,* is 
figured on the corporation seal of Glasgow of the time of 
King Robert the Bruce, and on the chapter seal of the same 
period. It is represented as a flat-sided, ciuadrate bell, with 
a looped handle of the Celtic type. 

In the Breviftiy of Aberdeen there is reference to the bell 
of St. Teman or Torannan * of Banchory Teman, where a 
church was said to have been erected over his tomb. Among 
the chief relics of this church was the hell called the Eonecht, 
which was preserved there along with a copy of the Gospel 
of St. Matthew, the latter being enclosed in a shrine or case 
of metal adorned with silver and gold, as was the custom 
of the Celtic Church. There are docimients extant which 
show that in 1484 the Abbot of Arbroath assigned to the 

' St, Eentiguni, tlio Apoatic of the StrathclyJo Britocs, talleJ MuiigLu, 
"i^uod lAtiue dicitur, cams amicus," wi Jocclinc bujs, yna a contemporary uf 
St. Coluinba. No tranBfamiBitiau of n siiitit'i nanie is stranger tliau that of 
bis motlicr Thenen', who in her comincmonitivc dedicntion at Glaagow u now 
known only aa SL Enoch. 

" St Ternaii or Torannnu lielongs to the shadowy group o! prc-Columban 
BBints. The Scholinst on the luetriciil culcntliir of Aengus the Celi De, mUb 
him " Toiannati thu fuc-Giiued vojHger, thst is Falluliuii, who wnf sent from 
the successor of Peter to Erin before Pstraic ;" snd mliis that ai he wu not 
receired in Erin, he went into Alban, i.e, into ScotliuiJ. See Skuiie'a Oittie 
Saitlarul, vol. ii. pp. 29, 82, for an account of the legcnd« of his uinion, and 
that of Palladiuii. 
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Viear of Banchory all his rights in the hell of St. Ternan, 
and all its emuluuients ; and in 1489 the vicar purchased 
them from John Stalker, who waa tlien in poasession of the 
bell, by reason of heritage pertaining to him by his wife. 
From tliis wc learn that tlic bell was then in the possession 
of hereditary keepers, and had its rights and emoluments like 
all similar relics. Among these was a croft of land called 
the Deray Croft of Banqnhori-teme.' No further record of 
the hell remains. But not many years ago, wljen the rail- 
way was being made along the bank of the Dee, between 
Banchory Loilge and the present railway station the work- 
men dug up a small square iron bell. But little notice 
was taken of it at the time, and what became of it is 
unknown. If this were the lionecht of St. Ternan, as seems 
not uidikely, we can only regret that a relic preserved 
for so many centuries with religious care should have 
perished at last from ignorance of the character and history 
of these memorials of the founders of Christianity in pagan 
Scotland. 

The liull of St. Medan ^ also appears in feudal documents 
as a relic which carried with it tlie possession of certain 
pertinents, including a house and toft near the church of 
Lintratheu in Forfarshire. We learn from the Airlie Charters, 
that on the 27th of .June 1447, Michael David, the hearer of 
the bell of kSt. Medan, came to the presence of John Ogilvy, 
knight, the ionl of Lintrathen, and superior of the said bell 
which pertained liureditarily to the said David and his heirs, 
and the said David having voluntarily resigned the liell to 
Sir John, it was given hy him in hferent to his wife Mar- 

' Tfavrci wu ■ Deny Craft nUo nt Pardoun, ■ " Diracroft, bUu Bvlniluni," 
nt the Kirktoun of Convnlh or Lanrcncokirk, uiil ■ " t'lrocho cmn and Din- 
Untl " at FnttnrciiSm. 

* HnLui u pralnlily Mo-Andhui, but tile icIcntifinUuU iit unHrtaiii. 
Bubo]! Forbu, in liii l^iimdar n/ SeallM SainU, ii tuubln to tletcmiitis the 
Mint of UntmiliEU. 
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garet, Coimteas of Moray. Then on the 18th July the 
Countess came to Lintrathen to be formally seised in posses- 
sion, according to use and wont, the manner of which was aa 
follows : — The Countess and her brother-in-law as witness in 
her behalf, having come to the church, aud the deeds having 
been publicly recited, the Counteaa entered the house and 
toft pertaining to the bell, and being enclosed therein by her- 
self, received delivery of the feudal symbols of earth and st«ne 
to complete the seisin. We learn no naore of St. Medan'B 
bell from the recortls. But Mr. Jervise states that about 
twenty years ago he was informed that when an aged woman 
died at Burnside of Airlie, and her effects were disposed 
of by public roup, " an auld rusty thing like a flagon, that 
fouk ca'd Maidie's Bell," was sold with a lot of rubbish. 
"What became of it nobody knew. 

So late as 1675, the bell of St. Kessog and the bell of St. 
Lolau ' were included among the feudal investitures of the 
earldom of Perth. In that year James, Earl of Perth, was 
retoured in the lands of BamachiUs with the chapel and holy 
bell of St, Kessog, and also in the mill and manor of Kin- 
cardine-on-Forth, along with the holy bell of St. Lolan. We 
know no more of the bell of St. Kessog, which does not again 
occur on record. But the beU of St. Lolan is known from 
the end of the twelfth century, when William tlie Lion 
granted the church of Kincardine to the Abbey of Cambus- 
kenneth, with its teinds and a toft with a garden pertaining 
to tlie bell of St, Lolan, and a toft with a garden to the staff 
of St. Lolan. Neither beU nor staff is now known to exist. 
An ancient manuscript missal of the Celtic Churcli, written in 
the Irisli character, is still preserved at Drammond Castle, 

• 8L Ksaaog's jiriiifiiml uhureh in Scotland was at Luss. A fiur odlod tha 
Feil-inn-clifasflig was held at Cullaudor on 2lBt Man* (10th ukl style), and ■ 
tnound nhero tbo old cliurch stood is called TotD-mn-chnssnig. The charrJi 
uf AuchterBrder i> tlao dedicatod to bim. TIio legend of St. LoUn Ui tl)« 
Abordceii Breviary Duikcs Iiim a ueiihew of St. Serf, 
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and it is barely possible that one or other of the bells, if 
sought for, might yet be discovered. 

There is a legend told in the parish of Strath in Skye, 
that SL Maelnibha used to preoch at AskimUraby (now called 
Ashig), and that he hung a bell in a tree, where it remained 
for centuries, but was subsequently removed to the church 
of Strath.' Possibly it may still exist, as such relics were 
never wilfully destroyed by the people of the localities in 
which they were preserved. 

Captain Thomas informs me that he was told that in the 
recollection of persons still living, an ancient bell used to lie 
in the ruia'i of the church of Kilmory, at Nuntown, in Ben- 
becula, but it was carried off by a tinker for old metal.' As 
each of these objects is actually in itaelf a portion of the his- 
tory of art, and in its associations a portion of the histoi-y of 
the ecclesiastical and social condition of the country, their 
loss in the lamentable way in which it has usually occurred 
is all the more to be regretted, because it has often occurred 
after there was an institution open to receive them for preser- 
vation in all time coming, among the national memorials of 
times that have no other record. 

In this lecture I have shown that there was a form of 
bell peculiar to the early Celtic Church, tall, narrow, and 
tapering, with flattened ends and bulging sides, and having 
a looped handle at the top — tliat it was made sometimes in 
iron and sometimes in bronze — that when it was made in 

■ Stxvea on St Maclniblis'i liiMoiy Knd ohurvhM, in Uin ProcmUngi of 
Om Suciflg of AiilitptarUi 0/ Scalland, veL iii. p. S9t. 

* Othsr iniUncca inighl ba ujilad, auch u the bell ol St. Duthnr at Tain, 
whUh bad ■ IcMpcT iu 150S wtiau King Junt* IV. nuda bin ptlgrinufin to St. 
Duthir, u WB leam (ram an entry in tin Loh! IKiili Trtnunir^r'i' BccounU for 
th*t ywi, of a pajmcut of tliTM abillingi " in Tayn to tho mmi lliat lerii 
8aiict Dutliuia tirll," but then i» nothiag to abow wbat wu tbo form of tbe 
boll, which ia not now known to eiiat 
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iron it waa constructed, like a caldron, of a flat plate hammered 
into shape and fastened with rivets, and then coated with 
bronze by being dipped into the melted metal — that when it 
was made in bronze it was cast in a mould, and is of more 




ofStCiill, Svi-i 



graceful form and better proportioned, exhibiting a higher 
style of ornament in the dragoneaque terminations of the I 
handles — that the iron form is probably older than the bronze, 
and that both were contemporary in the nintli and tenth j 
centuries — that the original group of these objects exists in ] 
Ireland, where they ai-e most abundant, and the secondaiy J 
group in Scotland, where they arc less abundant — that sporadic J 
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groups are found in Wales, England, Brittany, France, and 
Switzerland (Fig. 80), attesting the early relations of each of 
these countries with the primitive church of our forefathers 
and its peculiar institutions — that these bells had personal 
associations which attracted to them a share of that passionate 
reverence for the founders of the churches to which they 
belonged, which was the special characteristic of the Celtic 
people — ^that the reverence thus accorded to their bells was 
peculiar to this branch of the Christian church, as the form of 
the bell itself was also peculiar — that this reverence gave 
rise to the practice of enclosing these early bells in shrines 
enriched with gems and adorned with the costliest workman- 
ship in gold, silver, or bronze ; — and that these, with other and 
kindred relics that are yet to be described, aflford abundant 
evidence of the technical skill and the artistic ability of a 
time whose every product bears the stamp of that earnestness 
of purpose and concentration of energy which always accom- 
pany a mind inspired by genuine devotion to the work for 
the work's own sake. 
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LECTURE VI. 

(30th October 1879.) 

EXISTING RELICS OF THE EARLY CELTIC CHURCH — 
CROSIERS AND RELIQUARIES. 

In the month of July 1782 a travelling student from Christ 
Church CoUege, Oxford, found his way to the village of Killin, 
at the head of Loch Tay. In the house of Malise Doire, a 
day labourer there, he was shown a relic, which, as the people 
told him, was called the Quigrich, and which formerly 
belonged to St. Fillan, who gave his name to the neighbour- 
ing strath. He was also shown a certified copy imder the 
Privy Seal of a document ^ in which King James III., on the 
6th July 1487, granted confirmation to the Malise Doire of 
that day of the peaceable possession of the holy relic of St. 
Fillan, called the Quigrich, which he and his ancestors had 
" had in keeping from the time of King Eobert Bruce and 

^ The text of this document is as follows : — 

James, be the grace of God King of Scottis, to all and sindri our liegis 
and subditis spirituale and temporale to quhoLs knaulege thir our lettres sal 
cum greting: Forsamekle as wo haue undirstand that our servitoor Malice 
Doire and his forcbearis has had ano Rclik of Sanct Fulane callit the Qusa- 
BiCHi in keping of us and of oure progenitouris of maist nobill mynde, quham 
God assolye, sen the tyme of King Robert the Bruys and of before, and made 
nane obedience nor ansuere to na persoun spirituale nor temporale in ony 
thing concemyng the said haly Rclik uthir wayis than is contenit in the auld 
infeftmentis thareof made and grantit be oure said progenitouris. We chaii|^ 
you therefor strately and commandis that in tyme to cum ye and ilk yane of 
you redily ansuere, intend and obey to the said Malise Doire in the peciable 
broiking and joising of the said Relik, and that ye, na nain of you, tak upon 
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of before, tnaking nane answer to na person spiritual nor 
temporal in anytliing concerning it," and in whicli the king 
also charged all his subjecta to make no impediment to the 
said Malise Doire's passing through the country with the said 
relic as he and his forbears were wont to do. 

The traveller was so much impressed with the beauty of 
the relic and the unusual nature of its authentication that he 
wrote a letter to the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, in 
which he mentions these circumstances, and adds that at the 
time of his visit a youth of nineteen, the representative of hia 
father's name and heir presumptive to this treasure, lay droop- 
ing in the last stage of consumption. " I am induced," he 
says, " to advertise the Society of this circumstance, lest at the 
death of the present owner the relic should become a sacrifice 
to the neediness of his heirs, and find a ready passage to the 
melting jmL" On the back of this letter there is a memoran- 
dum in pencil : — " Tlie owner of the relic afterwards emigrated 
to America, carrying the Qiugricli with him." But the Society 
in course of time recovered traces of the relic, and though 
long unable to obtain possession of it, they were at length 
enabled, through the medium of Dr. Daniel Wilson, their 
former secretary, U> acquire the Quigrich for the National 
Museum.* On 30tli December 1876, or ninety-four years 

huiil to cuuiiirll nor Uutrpnye him to mak ubvtlirnw nor nnaucre U) yoa nor 
■ill ony athii but iiUfnikrl)' [a u> anil oaro auccpssoaria, according to ths snid 
infvltmont and rundatioua oftLi; nid Ktilik, luiil aiclikn u wea une and vrount 
in tli« lyjao of oure tHJd progriiicnurjii o{ niMnC nobill myndc o( berore : And 
tbkt yc nuk him rnuie unpedimeiit, Utting nor dUtrouhhui«i in the passing 
with the BUiI Rclik tlmw the contra, m he and hia forebeiris wen woant to 
•ill ; Anil that yo and ilk uif of you In oiiru iibuip and autorite kcps him 
unthmllit, hot to rcmsne in aicliko ^loue and libcrtc at tho aald Rellk, liko 
a* ia contcnit In the aaid infonment Dodcr all tho hinal pane ajid charge that 
yu aud Uk iDo of jon iiwy amitt, and innio onent u» in thai palrt Ocvin 
iisdir onrn privc trie at Edinburgh Ihia itj day of Jtilij, the ym of God j' 
iljj* Ixuvy jnri* and of ourc regno the xxvij yere. Jamioi R, 

' For thU and otbtr icrrioM tn tlie aKh«alagj' of Scothuul, with wbicli 
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after the date of the first commimicatioii regarding it which 
had been made to the Society, the present representative of the 
ancient Dewara, or hereditary keepers of the crosier, executed 
a deed, of which the tenor follows : — 

" Whereas I, Alexander Dewar of Plymptoa in Canada, 
am possessed of that ancient Scottish relic called the Quigrich 
or crosier of St. FiUtin; and whereas the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland have applied to me, through Dr. Daniel Wilaon 
of Toronto, for surrender to them of the said Quigrich for the 
consideration of seven hundred dollars to be paid in manner 
following, to wit five hundred dollars, and the remaining two 
hundred dollars to be credited to me aa my contribution or 
donation towards the acquisition of the said relic : I have 
therefore granted and assigned the said relic to the Society 
and their successors on trust to deposit the same in the 
National Museum of Antiquities at Edinburgh, there to re- 
main in all time to come, for the use, benefit, and enjoyment, 
of the Scottish nation." 

The Quigrich thus restored to Scotland is the head of a 
pastoral staff, commonly, though not with strict correctness, 
termed a crosier. It stands 9 inches high, and consists of on 
external casing of silver (Fig. 81), enclosing an earlier crosier- 
head of bronze or copper ornamented with niello (Fig. 86). 

The external case, which is of silver, gilt, and ornamented 
with chased work, and patterns in fihgree-work of silver 
wire, consists of three parts — the crook proper, which is cylin- 
drical and curved like the head of a walking stick ; the bulb 
or socket fitted with a collar for the insertion of the wooden 
staff; and an ornamental crest, the object of which is to 
strengthen and bind together the several parts of which the 
crosier is composed. The crook is ornamented by ei^t 
lozenge-shaped plaques of silver, arranged end to end down 

Ilia nunc haa been so long identifled. Dr. Duiiel WUmd deserves, utd hM 
recoived, the grateful thanks of the Societj. 




up with pljiquua of trmnguUr form. No two pkqaea are 
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exactly equal, and no tva ftre quite alike in their ornamenta- 
tion. They are implanted on a thin akin of silver, beaten to 
fit the pattern thus produced, and the spaces left between 
each plar[ue are slightly chased witlt a simple cross-hatching, 
rather clumsily executed. 

When we examine these plaques with attention, it is per- 
ceived that their filigree-work is of two different varieties. 
One is an elegant scroll-work formed of a single wire, irre- 
gularly placed but boldly designed, and executed with a 
precision of curvature and harmony of parts that at once 
indicates the work of a master of the art. The other is a 
geometrical pattern, poor in design and feeble in execution. 
It is wrought with a twisted wire, and appears sometimee as 



the sole ornament of the 
triangular plaques, but 
never occupies the whole 
sm-face of any of the 
lozenge - shaped plaques. 
■~i'Uie of these have part 
I their ornamentation 
1 1 imposed of this inferior 
work, and the large square 
plaque bearing the crystal 
in front of the pendent 
part of the crook (which 
is apparently the latest 
of the whole), is entirely 
composed of this inferior 
filigree- work. 

The ornamentation of the bulb or socket of the crosier 
(Fig. 82) consists of semicircular panels of interlaced work, and 
triangular panels enclosing triqnetra ornaments, separated by 
a pellet-bordering, which is continued along the strap under 
the concave surface of the crook, and reappears as a bordering 
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on the pendent portion of the front of the crook. This 
pellet-borderinj^ and this interlaced work, with many varieties 
of the triquetra ornament, appear on the bosses of an Irish 
crosier preserved at Tedavnet in the possession of a family of 
hereditary keepers till the year 1827. Dr. Petrie has figured 
a of the bosses of this crosier (Figs, 83 and 84), from which 




the general resemblance of the style of art ou the boss of St. 
Fillan's crosier to the style so characteristic of the Cliristinu 
Celtic nrt of Ireland will he at once apparent. 

The crest, which is attached to the bulbous socket and 
passes along the ridge of the crook, is pierced by a row of 
quatrefoils, and terminates at the lower extremity in a rude 
imitntioti of tin animal's head — the only jioomorphic feature 
which the art of the crosior presents, A -sirailar t«nnination 
to the crest of an Irish crosier in the Museum (Fig. STi) cx- 
liibitfl a more pronounced character of zoumorjthism. while the 
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crest of anotlior Irish crosier' is entirely zoomorpliic, and 
composed of fourlacertine 
or dragoneaque aQimals, 
with their limbs, tails, 
luid crests intertwined in 
a most elaborate pattern 
of interlaced work. At 
the upper extremity of St. 
Fillan's crosier, where the 
end of the creat overhangs 
the pendent portion, there 
is a small bust of an 
ecclesiastic, probably in- 
tended to represent St 
Fillan. Underneath the 
bust there ia a peculiar 
ornamentation, consisting 
of a wavy ribbon pattern 
with a pellet in each loop, 
which suggests an indica- 
tion of the date of this 
part of the work, because 
the same ornament occurs 
on the privy seal of David II., the successor of King Robert 
Bruce. I have not observed it on any other of the great 
seals, or other metal-work in Scotland. 

The result of this examination of the work upon the outer 
case of the crosier ia to show that the filigree-work is dis- 
tinctly separable into two varieties, one of which is greatly 
inferior to the other, and is used to patch up deficiencies in 
the plaques along the sides of the crook, while it composes 
the sole ornament of the front plaque tliat contains the crystaL 

' Tiie Lisinore crosier fignred in Mi^ StokeB's ChriMitn /naerqMmi ^ 
Ireland, pi, xWu. 
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We may safely naamne that the inferior stylo, which thus 
pntchcs up the deficiencies, is the Iat«r of the two, and that 
it probably coirespoads in date with the time when the body 
of the crook was bound together by the addition of the crest 
and strap with the socket to which they ore attached, which 
a comparison of the style of the ornament underneath the 
bust with the omameiitation of the pri\7- seal of David II. 
assigns to the fourteenth century. That this binding together 
of the several parts of the body of the crook really implies 
the construction of the outer case aa it now exists, I think is 
capable of demonstration. 

The meaning of thu bmding together of the several parts 
of the outer case became instantly apparent on its being 
taken to pieces. It was then found that the case had been 
constructed to contain an older crosier. This venerable relic 
(Fig. 86), which liad been deemed worthy of such an ensbrine- 
meiit, was thus restored to view, and it was also seen that 
not only had the outer case been constructed over it, but that 
the filigree plaques, which are now the chief ornaments of the 
outer case, had been originally the ornaments of the older 
crosier of cupper thus enclosed within it, Tliey fit the spaces 
between its nielloed straps exactly, and the pin-holes at the 
comers correspond to the pin-holes in the copper. Their 
secondary use also explains the reason why their deficiencies 
were made up with filigree-work of an inferior kind, because 
in tlie reconstruction of the crosier by stripping the enclosed 
crook of its plaques of filigree-work, and fixing them on the 
outer covering, it was necessary to make the worn-out work 
correspond in completeness with the altered appearance of 
the relic encased in it« new shrine. Before the older crosier 
was thus stripped of its filigree plaques it must have been a 
work of art of no common orler. In style and execution its 
filigree patterns greatly re.semble those on the cover of tho 
prayer-lKwk of Cliaries the Bald, preserved in the Louvre 
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L and dating from the first half of the ninth century. It still 

I hears strips of niello-work running down the centre of the 

L raiseii bands which separate the lozenge-shaped spaces for 

I the insertion of the plaques of filigree-work, and the contrast 

^^^ of t 




—The older Crositr of Si. FiUim, GBclosad in the sUrw n 
Kig. SI. 



of the bright silver -with the red of the copper and the dark 
lustrous bands of niello must have produced a pleasing effect. 
Tliere is in the Mnaeuin a fragment of another Scottish crosier I 
of copper or a copjwry bronze, consisting of the pendent 
portion attached to the crook in front, which is also ticHy J 
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ornamented with chased -work and inlaid with patterns in 
niello. It ia a mere fragment of what hail been in its day a 
splendid work of art, studded with settings of coloured stones 
or enamels of which the sockets now only are left. We know 
nothing of its history beyond the fact that it was in the col- 




'.— Pvrtiun uf a ScoKlali Croalcr iu tUe Muieunu 



lection of Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, by whom it was 
stated to liave l)een found at Iloddam Church, an ancient 
foundation of Sl Kentigem. WTiatever may be ita history, it 
is manifestly of the same form as the crosier of St. Fillan, 
and the style of ita decoration is undoubtedly Celtic. 

Before leaving the description of tlio crosier of St. FiUan, 
I have to call attention to its peculiar form — a form quite aa 
peculiar and differing as remarkably from tiie fonn of the 
crosier of the European tjTte, as the WIls which I have 
describe<l dllTer from the bells uf the church with which we 
are now familiar. I have shown that the early bells which 
Q 
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are of this peculiar flattened and four-sided type, were the 
bells of the Celtic Church, I have now to show thtit this 
peculiarly curved form of crosier, with the pendent portion at 
the end of the curve, was the crosier of the early Celtic 
Church. Its buildings, its books, its bells, and its crosiers 
were all of types that are peculiar to itself. I might even go 
farther and trace the evidences of its strong and persistent 
individuahty in almost every feature of its institutions ; but I 
am not dealing with that question at present, and it is stiBi- 
cient in the meantime to demonstrate the fact that this 
particular form of crosier was distinctive of the Celtic Church, 
equally with its buildings, its hooks, and its heUs. 

Only one other Scottish crosier is known to exist, though 
there are incidental notices of several which have not been 
preserved.' The Bachul More or " great staff" of St. Moluag 
of Lismore* is now in the poaaeasion of the Duke of ArgylL 
It is a plain staff of wood, 2 feet 10 inches in length, retain- 
ing in some parts the plates of gilt copper with which it bad 

' The crosier of St. Niuian U roforrcd to in his Ufi {StoltiJi Hiatmiani, p, 
19). TIio croBiar of St Serf ia mentioned bj Wyntoun {Cronykil, voL i. pi 
120), hqiI in the Breviary of Aberdeen (Para Eativ., foL xvi.) Tba cnHur of 
St. Kentigem \a described by Joceline u b plain ataS with a curved bead. 
The cro-iier of SL Fergus was preserved at the pajish cburch of tbat name bt 
Aberdeenshire vhea Bishop Elphinatone compiled the Aberdeen BrHviuy 
{Fan EaCiv., lot clxisii.) The crosier of St. Lolan of Kincaidine-on-Forth ■■ 
noticed in a charter to the Abbey of Cmnbuskenuath (Cartulary o/ Oambit*- 
kenneih, p. 166). The crosier of St. Donnan was kept at the church of Aneh- 
terleaa till the Rcfonnation (CoUecHora on the Shirts of Aberdteti, and Banff, 
p. G05]. The crosier of St Mund (who ia called in the Irish calendars St. 
Fintau Mnnnn) had its hereditary keeper's croft of land at Eilmnn. Tb« 
croder of St Maalrubha was kept by ita Dewar in the iale of Kilniolrae in tba 
pariah of Muckaim iu 1&I8 (PrtKodingi Sue. Jatiq. Seel., uL p. ti^S) ; and tfao 
crosier of St Duthac was borae before King James IV. at Tain in 1S06, 

* A amall freehold in the island at Lismore wu hold far centuries by ■ 
family uaoied Livingstone (locally styled the Barons of BachuillX u tlie 
hereditary custodiers of the Bachul More. In ILit ne Uam from a gnat to 
one of the "Barons" that part oF the lands had the name oT Feynab 
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been covered. Unfortunately the curved Lead is partly 
broken off, so that ils precise form is no longer ascertainable. 

There are extant but few representations of the form of 
the crosier of the early Scottish Church. One is seen in the 
hand of the ecclesiastic sculptured on the right of the door- 
way of the Round Tower of Brechin (Fig, 7). Another occurs 
on a sculptured stone which stood in the churchyard in the 
island of Bressay in Shetland,* and has on both of its edges 
an Ogham, that is, an old Celtic inscription. It bears the 
figures of two ecclesiastics, each holding a crosier. These 
sculptured representations of crosiers differ from the European 
form,' but agree with the form of the earliest crosiers that are 
preserved in this country and in Ireland. Similar representa- 
tions of similarly formed crosiers occur in the illuminationB 
of manuscript copies of the Gospels written in the Iriah 
character (Figs. 88 and 8'J), on the covering of the Stowe 
missal, on the tympanum of the Priest's House at Glendalough, 
and on the doorway of the ancient church at Maghera. 

Having thus ascertained by an examination of the form of 
St. Fillan's crosier that it is of the type which was peculiar 

1 This Btoue u now in the NoUoobI MuKtun of the Society of Autiquuricii 
of 8cr>tlttiil, where kll aimiUr manlinicDU of HBlioual inleiest ought to ba 
I)mi!rTt<d, inatead of being left to ba dealt with at the caprice of local parties, 
or ezpoaoil to the riska of accident or wantoo iitjar; to whith ao many of them 
havo already owed their deatmctiao. 

* III the MtUmgt Anhaolegijut of Meura. Cahier and Uirtin them oro 
Bgnns of a handled craeieim of the early Continental Church, but amang them 
thm ia not a lingle apecimeii of the plain crook with tho pendent portiou in 
front, which ia the coiutont form of the Celtic croiier. Eleren cronofa of 
thia ]«culiar form am preaarred in Irelanil. Three of theae are the work of 
the elev«ntli and twellth centurieii, and all ajipear to have been made aa 
ttmt or coveringa for the original bantl or stalT of the mint. "Theae 
Iriah oroaion," aaya Mia* Btokea, "thna partake of the nature of ehrinea for 
Iha rvlic, and enclnaa the dmple walking-attck with a crook handle of tha 
founder, which had b«an preaerved in the choKb for manj' centuriBa beloio, 
jtut aa the boU-roven and book-coren cdcIobc the bells uid books which ara 
nlica ol an (orller ago." 
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to the early Celtic Cliurch, and &om an esaminatioii of its 
peculiarities of coDstruetion that its history is clearly divisible 
into two periods — the later period, when it appears in the 
character of an enshrined relic in the possession of hereditary 
keepers,' and the earlier when it was the ataff of office of 




Fig. BS.— St. Motthew. (From tho Gnspels 
□f Mac Dnman. ) 



Fig. 89.— St, Luke. (Ftrnn Ui 
Oospcli of Mac Durnan. ) 



the Coarbs or successors of St. fillan in tlie abbacy of the 
monastery of Glendochart — we have exliausted that portion 
of ita history which it tells of itself, and we now proceed to 
' Tlio family name Dewar was originiUy the official n»nie of tho boradJUry 
keeper of the rulic Thiw vie liave the "Dowir Cogench," or keeper of iha 
crosier of St. Fillan ; the Dew«r of tho crosier of SL Mund >t Eilmcm ; th« 
Denir of ths bell of St. Moloag at Riluuluig ; the Dewu of the Ml of St. 
Bowao at Strowau, Moiiiierainl, etc. 
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examine that part of its hiatoiy as a relic which is told by 
dociimcnta. 1 have already referred to the letters of confir- 
mation granted by King Jamea III. to Malise Doire in 1487. 
The remarkable points in this document are — (1) That it 
gives a name to the relic, calling it the Quigrich. (2) That 
it asseits it to have been hereditarily in the possession of the 
Dewars from the time of King Robert the Bruce and of before. 
(3) Tliat it asserts their independence of any authority, 
spiritual or temporal, with regard to that possession, inasmuch 
83 they have made nane obedience or answer to any authority, 
spiritual or temporal, in anything concerning it. (4) That it 
confirms this liberty of possession and freedom from all inter- 
ference by any authority except that of the king and his snc- 
CBSsore. And (5) that it inhibits the making of any impedi- 
ment to the passing with the said relic through the country, 
afl its keeper and his predecessors were wont to do. 

Not less remarkable are the terms of another document of 
sixty years earlier. It is the record of an inquest held at 
Kandrochid concerning the authority and privileges of the 
Coygeracb, by John Spens, Bailie of Glendochart, on 22d 
April 1428.' The inquest consisted of fifteen persons there 
' Thn text of thw document U u follows: — Hoc Iiiquisitio taclA spud 
Kanilruchid xxii ilis ineosu Aprilii, iniio Domioi millerimo quaJiini^ntenino 
siviii, oonm Johuin« do Spcni do Perth, balliTo de GlcodovbirtlB, ile et nper 
BUlsrilate et privUegiu EojoBdun Bcliquie Sancd Feluii, qae Tolgariter dicitar 
Coygtmdi, {i«r iito* mbccriptoi, *u. : Kwotam CBmboll, Beginaldmn HiJ- 
mlmi, IloBitldiiiD M'Arthour, CriatiDUm Halcolmi, Johumem Hlfab, Patrl- 
cium M'Ktb, Johamunn Almaiidri M'Nab, Johknneni Menziei, DiiDcanum 
Grrgoni, Ougklliun Grcgoru, Diuitviiunt Elplne, Aloundrum U'AuatillaD, 
Niwlmm Gngoril, JohumDm U'Callum, at Felmuni Pauli, Qui junti magno 
aacmnnnto dlcQnt, Qtuid lator ipBiu rcUqaU do Coygencli, qui Jore vulgariter 
dicitur lubnn il»hsl aunualim et hrreditvlo a qnoUbet inhabitaotfl parochiun 
lie Uli^ndoi'Lirdis hahriilit rol laboruita rosrcatam tern, aire libure nve pro 
GrlDa, dimidiani bullam Urinii, at ilo •laulibct in dieU puDr-hu habtnia dlinl- 
dlam maiFBtBiii torn nt predlcitur, liberv nl pro llniii, iiiodiuiii farine et da 
<|aoUbc1 in lata parachla habantn qaadn^ta daDariatu tomi. dbnidum niodii 
(ahnv. £l ai quiTla >liu* Inbabltana dietam parDchiBtD ma^ f|iwm n 
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resident, whose names are given, and who, having taken the 
great oath, make declaration with one consent as to the 
following facts — (1) That the bearer of this relic, called the 
Coygerach, who is commonly styled Jore (or Dewar), ought 
to have annually and hereditarily, from each inhabitant of 
the pariah of Glendochart having or ciilti\'ating a mark of land 
or upwards, whether as proprietor or as tenant, half a boll of 
meal ; and from every one having in like manner a half mark 
of land, a firlot of meal; and from every one having a forty- 
penny land, a half firlot of me^ (2) That the office of 
bearing the Coygerach was given to a certain progenitor of 
Pinlay Dewar, the present hereditary custodier, by the Coarb 
or ecclesiastical successor of St. Fillan. (3) That Finlay 
Dewar is the true and lawful heir to tliia office. (4) That all 
these privileges were use and wont in the time of King Robert 
Bruce. And (5) that for these dues and privilegea the heredi- 
tary keepers of the Quigrich were bound to render service in 
manner following : — If it should happen that goods or cattle 
are reft or stolen from any inhabitant of the parish, and he 
was unable to follow them, whether from doubt of the culprit 
or feud of his enemies, then he might send a messenger to the 
Dewar of the Coygerach with fourpence or a pair of shoes and 



tern hiberet, nihil msgis Rolveret quam ordiniitnin tnit de una mcrcaU Itm. 
Et quod officium gerandi dictam reliquiatn dabatut cuidiuu progeoiUin Finlu 
Jore latoris pronentium hereditaria, per succosaorcm Siincti Felniii, eui oRci* 
idem Finlaiua est vorns et logitimtia heres. Et rjuod ipsa privilrgj* dm 
fuerunt et hnbita in tempore Regis Rnb«rti Bnija et io lempon omaiam 
ragum > tunc usqna in hodiernum diem. Pro "|iiibiu conunodia et pritilegiu 
profati jorati dicunt qaod si continent, aliqna bona vol catalla rapla pme vel 
furata sb aliquo dictnm parochiam de Glondochirdo inhabiUntc, et la a quo 
i])Ba bona Tel cat.i]la rapta oBaent vol fitrnta propter dubium sue pcisone wl 
inimintiu hoatiimi eadcm bona vel catalla proflcqlli non auderot, tunc lliinm 
BeiTum Buum rel homiDem mitteret ad eundem Jore de Iff Cofgeracli cum 
qiiatuor dciiariiB vel pare sotaiamm, cam victn prime noctiB, et time idem 
Jore ibinde suia propriis expenaia proMqiutur dicta catnll* nbieunque exiada 
sectom querere potent infra regnnm Scotie. 
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food for the first night ; and the said Dewar should follow the 
goods or cattle wherever they might be found within the 
bounds of the kingdom of Scotland. 

From tliis document we leam the meaning of King James's 
inhibition of all impedinionts to the Pewar of his day passing 
through the country with the Quigrich, as he anil hia prede- 
cessors were wont to do. It also diaclosea the fact that in the 
fifteenth century the Dewarship of the Coygerach was still a 
recogiused hereditary office, for the support of wliieh the 
lands of the pariah were burdened, and that the Coygerach 
itself was held a sufficient warrant, wherever produced, for the 
recovery of cattle or goods stolen from its girth. These are 
certainly very remarkable facts, so strikingly alien to the 
spirit of the age in which we find them existing that their 
presence in it can only he explained by the suggestion of 
the document, that they are a direct survival of an older 
system. 

What was the nature of that older custom of wliich 
this fifteenth century survival ia thus the distant repre- 
sentative ! We get a nearer glimpse of it in the twelfth 
century, when in King William the Lion's time there is an 
Act of the Scottish Parliament constituting the Abbot of 
Glendochart joint administrator with the Earl of Atholo of 
the law that is " callyt Claremathane," which relates to stolen 
cattle, and the statute is expressly stated to be founded on an 
arrangement made for the administration of this law by King 
David I. Thus we trace the survival hack to Uie dawn of 
historic record, and to the transition period when the old 
Celtic institutions were finally brought under subjection to 
the tmiform system of the European Cliurch. 

But we liave still to inquire what was the general system 
uf which thu relic ami its legendary sanctity and peculiar 
pri^HIegea were survivals. This is a purely historical ques- 
tion, and it has been most fully and ably discussed by 
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Dr. Todd in his Life of St. Patrick, and by Mr. Skene in his 
C'dtic Scotland. 

The graphic description of Mr. Skene' gives a clear view 
of the relation of the early clan monaateries to the general 
constitution of society. The large monasteries Trere in reality 
Christian colouies into which converts after being tonsured 
were brought under the name of monks. There was thus in 
each tribe a community of Christians completely isolated 
from the surrounding heathenism, and yet completely and 
effectively in contact with it for mtssionaiy purposes. To 
these the people were readily drawn, because in them they 
foimd themselves possessed of special advantages and privi- 
leges, ^vithout their actual social position with reference to 
the laud being essentially altered. Thus these Christian 
communities formed, as it were, separate family organisations 
within the tribe, to which the members were drawn by the 
attractions of special advantages, religious, educational, and 
social, not the least notable of which were a greater degree of 
security for life and property, and the special protection of 
the weak against the rapacity and oppression of the strong, 
which sprang necessarily from the inculcation of the doctrines 
of the Christian faith. In short (to borrow an illustration 
from the definition of civilisation given by Dr. Arthur 
Mitchell), this new organisation was by far the most effective 
method of defeating the law of natural selection which bad 
yet been devised ; and consequently, acting in obedience to 
the natural instinct which impels men to seek the greatest 
security for themselves and their possessions, they were not 
slow to appreciate the benefits of its tranquillising influences, 
its rights of sanctuary and its days of rest, its germs o£ 
culture and its gospel of peace. 

But there were peculiarities in the organisation of these 
monasteries which seem to have had their ori^n in the lavs 
■ S«e hia CeliU Scotland, vol. ii p. S3. 
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and customa which regulated the tenure of tho land and the 
relations between chieftain and clansmen in the ancient 
Celtic polity. The land granted to the monastery, conveyed 
to the ecclesiastical society of which it became the endow- 
ment all the rights of a chieftain or head of a clan, and these 
rights, like the rights of a secular chieftain, descended in 
hereditary succession. The Coarb, that is to say the ecclesi- 
astical heir or successor of the original founder in the head- 
ship of the religious society, whether bishop or ahhot, was 
the inheritor of his ofBcial influence, while the descendants 
in blood, or foundei^s kin, were inheritors of the temporal 
rights of property and chieftainship.' There was thus con- 
nected with each monastery a lay family in whom the 
tenancy of the lands was vested, possessing a regular lineal 
succession, and furnishing also, as it was required, tho elective 
ecclesiastical succession of Coarlo or heiis to the first ahhot.' 

' The Book of Amagli, uys Dr. Riwves. gives db > most valuable iiuight 
into lljo anpient economy of the Irish monasteriog in its account of tho ondow- 
meut of Trim, la tlwt church there wae an Beelaiatlita progcma and a 
Plcbiiia progenia, a religious and secular snL-cession ; tho former, of office, in 
spirituals : the Uttor, of hlood, in tompomla ; and lioth deaceadod from the 
original grantar. In the religious succession eight names are mentioned ; in the 
lineal succession there are Dine names in a d<»ueiidilig pedigree, otul it was from 
this line that the Eeetaiatlieaproytnieivtxtmm time to time supplied. The 
lioud IransmisBion of the abbatiu] office, which appears in the Irish AnnaU 
towards the close of the eighth ccntui;, prabablj had iu origin in the usarpa- 
tion by tiia PIdnlu progenUt connected with the various momutories of the 
functions of the E(tUniutiea ptvgmia, which wonld bo the necesEar; result 
of the former omitting to koep up the suocoasion of the latter. In such cases 
the tenant in posEesalott might maintain a semblance of the clerical chAractcr 
by taking the tonsam and a low degree of orden.— Adamnan's L\f« of St. 
Columba {Saittwh Hiflorinn*), p. S33. 

' It follows from tliis also that the Celtic Church in this phase of its 
existence was not one groat Mctfaiastical corponiCion. It consisted of s 
■eriaa of soiaU communities, -or aggregates of the membera of different clans 
banded together under similar conditions fur a common purgnse, and nUin- 
ing so much of the tribal idea in their constitution tbat all tho communities 
acknowledging a common founder were re^trded as parts of his Gunil;, and 
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But it is mmecessaiy to gn fartber into these details than 
mil enable us to uodeTstand the relations of such a Hymbolic 
investiture as this crosier which we are now considering. 
The Coarba of St. Fillan, the successors to bis ecclesiastical 
influence and official functions, would be invested with his 
staff of office as the visible symbol of their right to the 
succession. We do not know this spedally with reference 
to this pajlicular crosier, but it may be inferred from what 
we do know of other crosiers that were possessed of similar 
sanctity. SL Bernard, relating the struggle for the primaty 
of Armagh, in the first half of the twelfth century — ^between 
St. Malachy, who had conformed to the Roman system, and 
the Irish family who had for generations occupied the posi- 
tion in accordance with the ancient system — waxes indignant 
as he describes the dignity and veneration accorded to the 
staff of St. Patrick,' and relates the extraordinary results 
which its possession produced in reference to the strujgle for 
the office. " For," says he, " these symbols are universally 
known and of the greatest possible celebrity among the 
various tribes, and held in such veneration by them all, that 

subject in things axlemaaticsl t« baa juriadiction uid that of Itia BUcceHor^ 
— Skeno's CtUic Seatlaad, vol. ii p. 67. 

' This was the Bacnl loaa, or"Staffi)rJnBiia," which "ansngel^vetoSt. 
Pntncb. " Bneulvt FiuU/ralu, according to Dn Cange, was the nnul nuaa 
giren to a, croajer in the Hiddio Agra. St Bernard describes tbe "Stsff oT 
Jeans." or the Crosier of Armagh, as adorned with gold and precious atones. 
Giraldua Camhranffls mentions that in his time it iraa nmoved bf the EngUsh 
from Armagh to Dablin, whei« it was preserved in the Cathedral of tho H0I7 
Trinity till the Reformation. Under the year 1537 the Annals of tho Fonr 
Mssten reraird the burning of thp crooier as an instroincnt of sapentitioa 
by the promoters of the refonned religion. Before its removal from Aimagh 
it waa one of the "great relics." and was brought to witness such coiopacta 
as treaties of peace between hostile chiefs. One instance is n'corded in tlio 
Annals of TighemscJi, in which its pro&nation (by swearing fabely upon it 
in a matter relating to three horns) wu followed by death r — "a.d.1080. Th« 
Baculus JesD was profaned in a matter relating to three horMS, and th« jm- 
fanec was killed thne days alter." 
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whomsoever they see to be in possession of theta, liim that 
brutish and senaeless people are wont to receive as their 
bishop." 

As tliia was the case in Irelftnd in the twelfth centniy, 
and as we are dealing with a system directly derived from. 
Ireland, there can be no doubt that as long as the Celtic system 
continued in foree in Scotland the crosier of St. Fillan re- 
tained its character as the symbol of investiture of tlie Coarbs 
or successors of the founder of the monastery, and that its 
possession by them was an indispensable condition of the 
tenure of their office. But the seeds of secularisation, which 
were implanted in the original constitution of the Celtic 
establishments, gradually bore their fruit, until the great 
ecclesiastical offices at last became hereditary in the families 
of laymen, either by usurpation of the chiefs from whose 
tribe or family the benefice had been supplied, or by the 
abbot becoming virtually a layman, and transmitting the 
endowments to his lineal descendants.' Eobertson illustrates 
this by taking for his examples the ancient abbacies of Abcr- 
ncthy and Brechin, as they appear in charters of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. Their endowments have been 

' It u difficult Tor us to imdcratanJ the proceaa by which this wis Bccom- 
plishcil, Rud 'it is Init right to ssf that it vat not confined to the Cnltia 
Church. We can best eivmplily the corruption of tho Church of the Csrlo- 
vingjan period, mys Polgmve, by conttmi plating a great commander on Blen- 
heim Geld. If jou Dsccnded the rock oT Chinaa, and asked for the abbot, the 
raoulis informed jou that jou would find him in Marlborough's campaign, 
for it wag oa Manaignenr l'ab1:Hj do Savoic that Prince Engene maile liis earliest 
catnpoignB. Such, he saja, were the lay abbots, who held tho most important 
monoBlcriea among tho Carloringiau Gaala in the ninth centnry— a motley 
group of soldiers, atateamen, princes, courtieni, or pnrtiaana. Outwardly the 
abbey did not ap]i«ar to be changed. You beard of an abbot as you now hear 
of a noble or reverenil master of this or that hospital realising the rents 
according to tlio valuation and the currency of Queen Victoria, and staving 
off the brethren snd twneficiariis by tendering their stipends in the Dominal 
pence of the Plsntagenots. 
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divided into two parta, the larger and better portion, together 
with the name of Abbot, baa been usurped by laymen, 
who transmitted the benefice and title to their children. 
.What remained, with the name of Prior, waa possessed 
by ecclesiastics who discharged the duties for which the 
whole revemiea had been originally assigned by the founders.' 
The same thing happened in the case of Glendochart, where 
the abbacy became hereditary in a family of M'Nabs, or 
sons of the abbot, and where we find the abbot appearing as 
a great lay lord conjoined with the Earl of Athol in the 
administration of the law of Claremathane, in the time of 
William the lion. Such an official, of course, required no 
investiture with the crosier. It could be no symbol of bis 
spiritual successorship to St. Fillan. But its sacred character, 
its universal celebrity, and its pubhc functions, which had 
been gradually developed as its sacredneas and celebrity 
increased with the lapse of time, were sufficient to protect it 
from alienation or misappropriation ; and hence, as the docu- 
ment of 1428 affirms, it waa placed in the hereditary custody 
of the Dewars by the Ooarb or successor of St. Fillan. And 
this could not have been done so long as its actual possession 
was deemed necessary to the tenure of the office of abbot. 
Yet, though no longer a symbol of investiture, it waa still a 
relic inahenably attached to the institution. Nay, more ; it 
was public property in the most public sense of the term, 
because, as we shall see, it had its public functions, which in 
these unsettled times could not be dispensed with. We have 

' Such wu the conditioo iota which most, if not all, of the ancient rnonu- 
tcricH of Scotland had faUcn btfare the twelfth century. Tb« proveiB {■ 
Ktrikiugl; illustrated in the Chartnlajy of Aherbrotbock, rather more tlun > 
century later. Nicolns, the son of Brict, the prirat of Elrriemuir, bavibg 
received a graut of the lay ftbbacj ot Slonifeith, takna the title of NicoljM, 
Abbot of Monifeith, and his berediUry BUccessor appuara u Michael of M<>ai> 
fcith, lord of the abbac; of tbst iik.~IiegM. Vtt. de AMinCkock, S30, 881 
334, 382. 
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no direct record of what these were, but there is indirect 
evidence which will be suificieat to establish their character. 
For iustaDce, Giraldus Cambrensis, writing in the twelfth 
century, informs us that the people and clergy of Ireland, 
Scotland, and Wales — that is, the whole Celtic Church — are 
wont to have in great reverence the hand-bells and staves 
curved in the top, and covered with gold, silver, and copper, 
and other relics of their saiuts (that is, the original founders 
of their churches), and carry this reverence to such an extent 
that they are much more afraid of giving an oath or of 
violating one given on such relics, than if taken on the 
gospels, Tlie public calamities consequent on such violations 
are frequently recorded in the Annals. For instance, in 1012, 
the tribe of the Conailli were invaded by Maelsectilain in 
revenge for the violation of St. Patrick's crosier, and NiaU, his 
son, made war upon the Hy Meith, and carried off 1200 cows 
and a mnltituile of captives, in revenge for the violation of St. 
Patrick's bell Thus we see how the sacred cliaracter of such 
a relic gave it also a public character, in which every man of 
the tribe was interested to the extent of all liis earthly pOB- 
seasiona, lus liberty, and his life ; and it is at once apparent 
that there could be no trifling with an established usage like 
tills, and no tampering with a relic invested with such 
attributes. 

That the crosier of St. Fillan was possessed of this cha- 
racter may also l>e inferred, I tliink, from the record of the 
inquest of 1428, when the precise import of the terms of the 
record is investigated. It is there stated that when cattle 
are stolen out of the girth or district of the relic, and if the 
person from whom they were stolen could not follow them, 
whether from doubt of the culprit or feud of his enemies, 
then the keeper of tlie crosier was bound to follow them 
throughout the kingdoui of ScotIan<l. Tlius the two cases in 
which the crosier could be caUod int^i rvquisitigu were,/rs/. 
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when there was doubt as to the culprit ; and, second, when a 
feud existed. It is not at first sight clear how an appeal to 
the crosier could he of service when there was doubt as to 
the culprit. But a reference to the usage surviving in Ireland 
explains it at once, whan we know that the men of the dis- 
trict, hamlet, or pariah adjacent and suspected, were called 
upon to corae and clear themselves by taking oath of their 
innocence upon the relic, and that they dared not refuse. 
Thus the Clog na ¥ullagh, or Bell of Blood, was hired out by 
its hereditary keepers the O'Eorkes for this purpose till 1840, 
although the conditions were exceptionally irksome.' The 
borrower paid a fee and took an oath upon the bell to return 
it within a certain time, and that it should neither touch 
ground nor pass out of human hands. Hence, when he re- 
quired to be disengaged from the bearing of the bell, he could 
only be so by placing it in the hands of another person 
equally sworn, and when night came the family had to sit 
up, and the neighbours would gather as to a woke, so that 
when one was tired holding it another might relieve him.' 
Nothing, I think, could more strikingly disclose the depth of 
the veneration that existed among the Celtic tribes in con- 
nection with the relics of their early saints than this singular 
survival of it. The Clog Oir, or golden bell of St. Senan, waa 
used for the same purpose down to 1834, and it was believed 
that if any one were to swear falsely upon it, his mouth 
would open at one side until it reached his ear. A farmer's 
house was broken into in 1834, and twenty pounds stolen. 
He applied for the hell. It was brought to his house wiUi 
much ceremony, and the following Sunday was appointed for 
tlie whole parish to appear and clear themselves from suspi- 
cion upon it. On Saturday night a crash was heard, and the 

* ThU bell is figured, with manj other Irisli Bpeomens, in BUuMlnbe'a 
CAunA Belit (^ Dmvn, Supplement, p. 348, 

* R«eve«on "Seme Ancieot Irish BcUb," in the Pnctedi»^ tf iKt R«gaL 
IriA Awdemy, vol vui. p. 44i. 
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fonnen thought that his last honr was cone, but on goug to 
the window he fonnd oqIt qub pane brokm, and tboe on the 
floor lay the boodle of notes, tied with the identical string 
just as tbey bftd been taken. From the analogjr of these sor^ 
vivals of the ancient usage, we are enabled to see how the 
croeier must have been used, and nsed effectnallv, to meet the 
case in which there was doubt of the culprit — a caae which 
could be met in no other way than by calling on the men of 
the 8uspect«d district to clear themselves by taking oath upon 
the relic In the second ease — viz. that in which the owner 
of the stolen cattle could not follow them through the feud 
of his enemies — it is obvious from what we have seen of the 
character of the relic, that the bearer of it, protected by its 
sanctity, might fearlessly walk into the territory of the hostile 
clan and challenge the known culprits to clear themselves by 
a similar oath. That the crosier was actually ])ome about 
with liim upon such expeditions is implied by tho express 
terms of the royal mandnte of 1487, " We charge you there- 
fore atraitly.and commaiid that in tyme to come ye mak him 
na impediment, letting, nor disturbance in the passing with 
the said rehc tlirough the country, a-s he and his forbears wes 
wont to do." 

To ibe question of whether the crosier of St. FiUan was 
home to the field of fiannockbum to bring victory to Uie ScoU, 
I have no answer to give except that us it la a (juestion of 
fact, it could only be answered with yoa or nay on tho testi- 
mony of record, and all cont«mpomry, or nearly cont«nii>»* 
rary, records are sQcnt on the aubjtct, TIip pruIiabiliticH of iU 
having been so used have been ably dixcusHoil by Dr. Htuart 
in bis " Uistorical NotiwM of St, FiUan's Crosier,"' but ihwru 
is no basis of eridcnoe on which I can fmastsd to tlii« ]mr- 
ticular oonclnsion, and thus loclads Um ctMier in thti cbuu 
of relics that wen ngEid«l «• mend vtriDta itr balUf^tnultfiM 

' f iiiiM rff ii f i i/r fnffi if r rf^rrrl i T / T rii T i i -*, ril dL p. Hi, 
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of the Scots. For tbere is historical evidence that as the 
Israelites carried the ark of the covenant into battle in the 
"belief that victory would be secured to tbeni by its presence, 
so the Christians of the early Celtic Church were accustomed 
to carry with them in their conflicts certain relics of their 
saints, which on that account received the suggestive title 
of Cathachs or Battlers. Chief among tliese was the Psalter 
of St. Columba,' which was borne in battle so lately as 1497. 
It was always carried on the breast of its keeper, and sent 
thrice right-wise round the army of Columba's clan of the 
Cinel Conall ; and it still exists preser\'ed in the Museum of 
the Eoyal Irish Academy in the decorated case or shrine 
made for it before the close of the eleventh century. 

The crosier of St. Columba' was likewise borne in battle 
by the men of Alba, that is of Scotland, in the tenth century, 
and it also received the special title of the Cath Bhuaidh, 
or battle-victory, in consequence of its use as a vexillum or 
ensign of war. In a collection of Irish Annals preserved in 
the Burgundian Library at Brussels, there is a passage which 
records the issue of a battle between the men of Fortrenn 
in Alba and the Lochlannach or Scandinavians. It says — 
"About the same time (a.d. 918), the men of Fortrenn and 
the Lochlanns fought a battle. Bravely, indeed, the men of 
Alba fought this battle, for Columcille was aiding them ; for 
they had prayed to him most fervently because he was their 
apostle, and it was through him that they had received the 
faith." It then goes on to state that one time when Imhar 
Coning was a young man, he came to Allia with three great 
battalions to plunder it. The men of Alba, both lay and 
clerics, fasted and prayed to God and Columcille, promising 
to do all kinds of good works, and that their standard in 

' Ifoticed in its cbarikcter us a manuscript in a prerioiu lectura, p. 1I7. 
* Fordnii states that a urosier of .St Columba, adorned with gold uiil 
peuLt, WM in Iiii timo still prestrved in the churcli otSt, Wilfrid at Bi|Ma. 
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going forth to any battle should be the crosier of Columcille. 
'■ Wherefore it is called the CeUh-bkuaidh from that day to 
tliis ; and this ia a. befitting name for it, for they have often 
gained victory iii battle by it, as they did at that time when 
they placed their hope in Columcille." The record then adds 
that they did the same thing on this occasion, and that it 
gained for them the victory over the Lochlannach, whose 
leader was slain in the battle. 

Thus the fact is established that it was an ancient custom 
of the Christian people of Erin and Altta to carry such relics 
into battle with tliem. The custom survived in Ireland till 
1497, and tliere is evidence that it survived in Scotland 
till after ttie battle of Bannookbum. The sacred cross of St. 
Margaret, known as the Black Kood of Scotland, was borne 
with the Scottish array when King David II. invaded England 
in 1346, and was taken by the English at the battle of 
Neville's Cross. Thus we trace the continuance of the 
custom to the middle of the fourteenth century ; and though 
we have no warrant in record for saying that the crosier of 
St. Fillan was present on the field of Bannockhum, we can 
say with confidence that it was the custom from the tenth 
century for such relics to be present with the host in the 
hour of battle. The most potent and famous of these battlers 
were the Psalter and Crosier of St. Columlm, but there 
was another relic of him which demands attention for two 
reasons — first, because it was the last survivor of these 
sacred ensigns whose function was that of victory-givers to 
tlie Scottish army ; and, second, Itocause I think I shall be 
able to show reasons for its identification in type with a very 
lieautiful and very remarkable reliiiuoiy which is still extant, 
and is, so far us 1 know, the only one of Its kind and period 
now existing in Scotland. 

Our knowledge of the relic itaelf is entirely derived fi-om 
charter evidence. There exists no description of it, and no 
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other oUusion to it ia found anywhere except in the charters. 
It appears first in a chart«r of King William the Lion granted 
to bis newly-established monastery of Aherbrothock between 
the years 1204 and 1211, in which ho grants and confirms to 
themonksof Aherbrothock the custody of the Brecbennoch: — 
" And to these same monks," he says, " I have given and 
granted with the said Brncbennoch the lauds of Forglen given 
to God and to St. Columba and to the Brecbennoch, they mak- 
ing therefor the service in the army with the said Brecbennoch 
which is due to me from the said lands." ^ The next notice 
we have of it occurs in a charter granted by Bernard, Abbot 
of Aherbrothock, to Malcolm of Monymusk, on the 18th 
January 1315, seven months after the battle of Bannockbura, 
at wJiich Bernard the abbot had hbnself been present, making, 
as we may presume, the service due to the crown with the 
BrecbcnnocL Tlie charter goes on to narrate that Bernard 
the abbot, with tlie espresa consent of his chapter, and 
having regard to the welfare of the monastery, has " given and 
granted to Malcolm of Monymusk our whole lands of I'orglea 
wliich pertain to the Brecbennoch, to be held by the said 
Malcolm and hia heirs on condition that he and they shall 
perform in our name the service in the king's army which 
pertains to the Brecbennoch, as often as occasion shall arise." 
Probably the monks considered it more convenient that this 
service should be done by deputy than by the abbot in 
person. The Brecbennoch with its pertinents, the lands of 
Forglen, remained in the Monymusk family for three genera- 
tions, and in 1388 it was granted to John Fraaer, who had 

' This grant is recited in the foundation diarter of tho Abboj of Aber- 
brot1i(K'k bj WiHiam tho Lion (1211-12U), uid in the coQfinnittrm charter Ivf 
Alpxander II. (1!1(-12IS). Both docnmenta are printed in the ChartuUty oT 
Arliroath by the Bannatjnu Clah.—SfitM. Vft. de Aherbrotluidc, pp, 10, 73, 
290. Tho otlior docnmenla raftirring I* tho Bubsoquiinl history of tho Bre^ 
bennoch are all printed in the CalUctUmi/irr Ae Shins e/Ab^rdem and Banf 
(Spalding Quh), pp. G11-G17. 
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mnpried the daughter and heiress of John of Monymusk. In 
1411 the lands were surrendered to the convent, and about 
1420 they were granted to Sir Alexander Irvine of Drum. 
In 1457 there is a record of an inquest held at Aberdeen, at 
which Alexander Irvine of Drum was found to be the 
legitimate successor in the lands of Forglen, and that the 
said lands are held of the abbot and convent of Aberbrothock 
in capUe by service of ward and relief, and bearing the 
Texillum of the Brecbennoch in the army of the king. In 
1481 Alexander Irvine of Dnim made compearance within 
the chapel of Tony which belonged to the monastery of 
Aberbrotliock, and there on bended knees, and with hands 
joined as is use and wont, offering the oath of hia body, did 
homage to the abbot for hia lands of Forglen. and the said 
abbot deckred and apiiointed that the tenants of the regality 
of the said monastery shall march and ride when occasion 
arises with the said Alexander Irvine to the aiiny of our 
Lord the King under the Brecbennoch, to wit, under the 
vexillum of the said abbot and convent, in defence of the 
king and kingdom. Other charters to successive holders in 
the line of the Irvines of Drum are extant, in which the same 
service is specified down to the year 1500. 

From these documents it appears (1) that there was a 
relic of St, Columba called the Brecbennoch ; (2) that it had 
a. similar function to the other relics of St. Columba, the 
Cathach and the Cath Bhuaidh, the first of which was his 
psalter and the second his crosier, the specialty of all throe 
being that they were used as ensigns of war; (3) that the 
Brecbennoch waa placed in the custody of hereditarj- keepers 
by the abbey to which King William had granted it; (4) 
that the hereditary keepers were vested in the lands which 
belonged to the Brecbennoch ; and (5) that this arrangement 
subsisted until the period of the Reformation. But there is 
aheolutely nuthiiig in the reconU which gives even a sugges* 
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tion of what the actual nature of the Brecbennoch vaa. AH 
the writers who have noticed it have tacitly assumed that its 
nature was known, and it is usually spoken of as the con- 
secrated banner of St. Columba. It is true that it ia called 
in the records a vexUlum, but a vexillmn is not necessarily a 
banner. In its primary application the Celtic vexUlum never 
was a banner.' The Cathach was a vellum, and we know that 
it was a Psalter' enclosed in a wooden box, which again was 
enshrined in a case made of brass and plated with silver. In 
its character as a vexilliim it was borne to the field suspended 
on the breast of its keeper, and so carried thrice round the 
army before marching, and carried in their midst during the 
expedition.' If the Brecbennoch, which is described as a 
vexillum, had any resemblance to St. Columba's chief vtxillum. 
of the Cathach it must have been a ahrioe of brass platei.1 
with silver, enclosing a wooden box which contained some 
relic of the saint. 

This is also the conclusion which is arrived at by follow- 
ing out the slender indication afforded by the name Brecben- 
noch. It is one of a class of names applied to objects 
connected with the early saints, or founders of the Celtic 



' The AnnaU of Ulster at the year 835 natice & jonniej of tile Abbot of 
Amugh, "cum lege et vsnillU FalHcii, Dr. Reeves in hii note on the 
Brecbennoch alludea to the sacred banner improfised from the veil of tha 
chalice used by St. Cuthbert, nhlch was carried as a bannur bj the Enj{1isli at 
tlic Sattlo of Neville's Cross. He then odds, "but tbo Irish vexiUa mn 
boxes," i.e. reliquarvei, cumdachs or shrinca. 

' See the description of this MS. and the note at p. 147. 

* The vexiUvm of Mocdonald of the Isles wu still preserved in the lamilj 
□r its hereditaiy keepeis, who were Macintoahes of Clsn Chattao, when 
Slsrtiii visited the isle of AnoD about 1701. It was "a jtreen stone nmch 
likn H globe in fignre, about the bigness of a goose egg," and was ooUed the 
" iluul Mulay." or " MobiigUH hts stone f(1obe." i.e. Che stone of 8(. Mulnag 
of l.isniore. Besides being usetl for curing djsesscs and swearing oaths Upon, 
it bad the reputation of always bringing victory to the boat of Maodooald. — 
ILulin's iFMm ItUa (second edition), p. 220. 
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Church, as fgr instance, tlie Clog Bennoch, or Blessed Bell, 
preserved at Armagh ; the Tigli Beannachadh, or Blessing 
Bouse of St. Kouan, on Gallon Head, and many others that 
might he instanced. Whatever may be the nature of the 
thing denoted by the word Breao, the analogy leads us to the 
conclusion that the import of the phrase Brecbennoch is the 
blessed Breac. If we could ascertain that Breac uma a special 
name for any class of saints' relics, we should approach the 
solution of the question. 

There is but one reliquary now existing which bears the 
name of Breac, That only one exists is unfortunate for my 
argument, because aa one swallow does not make a summer, 
one examjile does not make a class. But that there is one 
Breac whose nature is known, is so far a presumption that 
the other Breac whose nature is unknown may have been 
like it. 

The one Breac which still exists is the Breac Moedoc 
preserved in St, Moedoc'a ' or Mogue's church at Drumlane 
until 1846, when it passed into the possession of Dr. Fetrie, 
and Is now part of the Fetrie collection in the Museum of 
the Royal Irish Academy. It is a shrine or reliquary which 
is in form a box, the body of which is of pale bronze covered 
with gilt plates. It Is 8J inches in length, 3J inches iu 
width, and stands Tj inches high. The shape is peculiar. 
In the absence of an engraving of the Breac Mogue itself, its 
' 8t. Uocdoc ii commetnanted in Scotlind in Kiluuulock. Hia name 
affoixln a curioiu initance of the Tariomi diagulaci in which tlie ippolUtivBa of 
the C«ltii! wintf may appear. The common name oT the uint is Aodui. Hii 
ohi»f comfnenioration i» at FeiHB in Ireland. Hia tran name is Acdh or Hngh, 
irhich in Latin becomes Aeda, Aidoa, AJdaus, Aed«iu, Edua. With th« 
diminativB the Ooltic name is Ardhan (Aedanoa, Aidaniu, EJanua) ; cith the 
pfofix mo at my, and the aaffli oe or liliU, it become* Moedoc, which li 
■bnrUiiuid into Uogno, and appoua la I^tin u Hodociu or Haidocui. See 
an eihaiwtiTe |ia[><ir on t^L Aedan, Mocdnc, ot Hngue, by Dr. RceVM, in tbo 
ProceaHngt of (Ax Royal InA AauUiag, toL viiL p. 44S ; and • notiw of the 
Bnac Moedoc, by Mian Htokea, in JrAaeUgiit, tdL iliiL p. 1115. 
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form will be more readily understood from the accompanying 
representation (Fig. 90) of a reliquary found in the Shannon, 
and now in the Museum, which, though smaller than the 
Breac Mogue. is almost precisely similar to it in shape. The 
sides of the Breac Mogue, which are vertical in the lower 
part, slope inwards from about one third of the height until 
they meet at a very acute angle, so aa to resemble a high- 
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pitched roof. Its outlines, says Miss Stokes, recall such 
buildings as the oratory on Mac Dara's Island, the church of 
St. Benen on the Island of Aran in Oalway Bay, the oratory 

at Kilaloe, and the oratory of St. Columba at Kelts all 

narrow buildings with high-pitched roofs of stoue. It re- 
minds us also of the singular representation of the Temple of 
Jerusalem in the Book of Kells (Fig. 91) where the form of 
the Temple is given as exactly similar to the form of the 
earliest Celtic churches, and to the form of the Breac Moedoc 
Thus by two independent lines of inquiiy we are led to 
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the coacluaions that the Brecbennoch was not a baoner, 
but n reliquary or shrine, and that, like St. Columba's chief 

vemtlum, and like the only other Breac which is now known to 
exist, it must have been a wooden box covered with plates of 
bronze and ornamented plates of silver, the form of the whole 
beiLg that of the earliest Celtic churches, and of the Temple 




fit;. 91.— HeiinvHiuUtioD of the Ttm-^r lu th« Bo,>k o! Kells. 



of Jerusalem as portrayed in the Book of Kelts, and in keep- 
ing with its character as a vexillum, having provision for its 
suspeiisioD on the breast of its hereditaty keeper when it was 
borne into battle. 

1 now proceed to describe an ancient shrine or reliquary 
still preserved in Scotland, and the only one of its kind 
which is known to exist — and I describe it in this conneetton 
because, if it is not the Brecbennoch, the last survivor of all 
the battle-ensigns of the founder of Christianity in Scotland, 
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it answers in every single particular to the description which 
I have deduced as typical of such a vexillum as the Brecben- 
noch of St. Columba. It is a small wooden box, hollowed 
out of the solid, and plated with plates of pale bronze and 
with plates of silver. Its form is that of the Temple iu the 
Book of KeUs and of the early stone-roofed oratory of the 
Celtic Church.' Ita ornamentation (see the frontispiece to 
the present volume, and Fig. 93), is that peculiarly Celtic 
form of interlacing zoomorphic decoration, united with 
coloured designs of diverging spirals and trumpet scrolls, 

' There ib a small reliquary of this special form in the Uuseum of the Bajal 
Irish Academy. It is 4 iuches long bj 3^ inches high, has circular eluunelled 
omuuenta in front, and is amunented with incised geometrical patUms cf » 
kind often met nith in Celtic manuacripts, the enda uf the ridge of the roof 
tsrminatiiig in animals' heads. Another reliquary, ciumctaristickll; Celtid in 
fonn and omameDtatioii, is to the Museum at Copeuhagen. It is pngraved hf 
YfaaaoB u No. G21 of his Jfbildningcr (edidon of 1869], and the fignn i» 




Fig. 92. — Beliqnaiy in tbe Muaanm at Copejihiigen. 



here reproduced (Fig. S2). It b fij inches in length and i inches high. It 
has raised circular orauueDta like those of the Monymuak caaket, cncloang k 
triplet of spirals terminating in dngooesque beads. The ground is engnved 
with interlaced ribbon -work. It has projections at either end of the ridge of 
the roo( and at the euds there is provision fur the attachment of handles of 
tospeniion, Its preaouce in Copenhagen is explained by the Miueam tovord^ 
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■(Vhich are the principal varieties of the decorative art 
Ifif the Celtic manuscripts and memorial stones of the early 




Fig. 93.— Tbt Monjmusk Kcl luarj (E d v w stlufll aiw.) 

I Christian time It la jewelled and enamelled and its eugraved 
land chased designs are characterised by such excellence of 

m which it appears tliiit it laime from Norway, Thare ia n mtiic inacription 
tcratehed on the bottom of the caakal — banva:o owns this oabkrt. The 
Runes belong to tlie peculiar group found on the monument&l croasea of the 
Ule of Mui. The form of the retiqnary and the style of ornament differ from 
the ScandiluLTian form anil style, while they closely agree with the Celtic. It 
to probable, therefore, that thia reliquary wna carried lo Norway either from 
Ireland or &om Scotland. See also Froc. Soe. AtUiq. Seot^ voL xiv. p. 2S6. 
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execution that it must be early in date and must always have 
been ranked among tlie cbief reliquaries in Scotland. Lastly, 
it is manifestly a vexUlum, because it is furnished with append- 
ages at either end (Fig. 93) for the insertion of a strap by 
which it might be borne on the breast. Nothing whatever is 
known of its history except that it baa been in the house of 
Monymusk time out of mind. The knightly family of Mony- 
musk were the first hereditary keepers of the Brecbennoch j ^ 
and if tliis be not the missing vexillum, it is certainly one of 
the strangest coincidences that a reliquary answering in so 
many particulars to the Brecbennoch should still be pre- 
served at Monymusk. Yet, notwithstanding the combined 
stretch of all these analogies and coincidences, I do not go 
the length of saying that the MonjTnusk reliquaiy is the 
Brecbennoch. But I hope that I have succeeded in demon- 
strating that whether the Brecbennoch exists or not, it must 
have been, not a banner, but a reliquary of the typical form 
and character of that which I have now described as still pre- 
served at Monymusk ; and if I have done this, I have dons 
all that is necessary for scientific purposes, and all that it is 
possible for scientific methods to accomplish. 

In this lecture I have shown that there was a form of 
crosier peculiar to the early Celtic Church — a simple crook- 
headed staff — not curved into a volute like the European 
form, but having a straightened pendent termination to the 
crook ; tliat, like the books and bells of the early saints, these 
crosiers were enshrined as relics, and invested with special 
sanctity and peculiar privileges ; that in some cases they were 
borne in battle as vexUla ; that the last vexillum of the Celtic 
Church in Scotland was the Brecbennoch of St. Columba, and 
that it must have been a portable casket, similar in form and 

> The hereilihuy cuatody of tlie Brocbennocli was granted to Malcolm do 
Monimiuk bj the abbot ftod coiiT«ot of Abetbrothock, ISth Januar; 181&. 
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, ornamentation to the Monymiisk reliqimrj' — if that reliquary 
' be not the Brecbennoch itself. 



The different classes of the remains of Scotland in her 
early Christian time that are strictly ecclesiastical in their 
nature and use have now been examined with more or less 
minuteness of detail. In dealing with them we have traced 
the types of the early churches back, through ever-increasing 
gradations of rudeness and simplicity, to a type that is truly 
primitive in form and construction. We have seen that the 
dwellings associated with them were aa mean in character and 
rude in construction as can well be conceived, and yet that 
their occupants were men possessing a quality of culture and 
producing a system of civilisation which it may be difficult 
for us to estimate at their true value in relation to those of 
our own day, but of which it is impossible for us to speak in 
terms of disparagement. We have found the relics of that 
culture exhibiting a feeling for decorative art, a facidty of 
design, and a skill in the technical processes of art-workman- 
ship, sufBcient to excite the admimtion of the highest culture 
and skill of the present day. But in all the productions of 
that distant time which have come under our notice, whether 
they exhibit rudeness or reiinement, we have marked the 
presence of features and characteristics that are peculiar to 
one special area, because they are the expression of the indi- 
viduality of the Celtic character. And there yet remains to 
be dealt with (in the lectures that may follow) a series of 
objects and classes of objects which disclose more fully the 
special characteristics of that culture which produced and 
maintained a national style of decorative art not limited in 
its application to materials or purposes that were necessarily 
ecclesiastical 
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~— vUlt of BemngBT to, 87. 


onahrineil hell of, 206. 


lub. Bell of St. Adamnan at, IflS. 


Kilmory, in Benbtcula, 213. 




Kllmurvey, cashe! and chnn^hea of, 92. 


num LoehJia of Ailamnan, 198. 


Kllraany, St. Imle'e nel! a(. 193. 


lolan, BlKfaop of Klngnrth, 112. 


Kilsyth, at. Mlnin-s veil at, 193. 


lona, wooden .tmclor™ in St. ColnoiU'a 


Kilteani. St Cobnan'» well at, 193. 




KUvicocbannaig, church of, 110. 


dally life In.thc mona-teiy of, 1*0, 


Kiiipirth, St Blane'a, church at 112. 




Kingoldrum, tha buried bell of, 176. 


Anglo-Smon irtiitii In, 188. 


KinguMie, church dedicated to St 


Kulptured onumenU on tnonu- 


Columba at 197. 


meuti at, *1. 


Kirkaby, In Unirt, church at, fll. 


Ireland, the andent Scotia, 7*. 


KirkapoU, Tiree, chnrohe. at, 61. 




Kol, the Norwegian aroytect of 8t 


«Tll»l lypM of churche. in, 82. 


Hignua-> cathedral. 29. 


eorlj LlirtnUn .trarturM of, 76. 




font etylw of rouiul towen in. 49. 




mlaloiu to the Continent from. 


UKtliOTojr, BL NinUn'i well at 198. 


103. 




Inlne, Sir Aleonds of Drrun, 2*3. 


I St. 


UUnd* namod aftct St. Culomba, 69. 


LanKuags, recoDitrucUoQ of the ancient 




Celtic, IGR. 












Lanrs St FllUn'i well at, IBU. 


tfaip of SU PUIan'a eroaiBr hy. 216. 


t«alia Molaga, the, 109. 


June* IV., pUj^maga of. to Bt. Dulhac. 


Leoghaire. King, legend of the ranwi^ 


813. 


•tonofUM<la««hleNaf.l97. 
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Leot, abbnt of Brechin, 136. 

Library, Dialh ceDtury citalogae of a 

TnoDaHtic, 1£5. 
Ihe Ambrosian kt Hilui, Celtic 

matiascriiiU io, 163. 
tlis Lnurenlian at Floreoce, ancient 



aal it 



163. 



Lindiafnrnc, St. Finao'e cborcli in, 125. 

the monastery of, HB. 

the Gospels of, a manuBcript in the 

BritiBh Maaeum, 119. 
Untan, diurch oi; 60. 
Liatratbea, beUofSt-Medauat, 211. 
Liamote, St Moluag's bull at, 20S. 
Loch Columcille, Bkye, eccleaiastical 

romaiDB nt. 68. 69, »4. 
Lochleveu, the Culdoes of, 134. 
Loch Shiel, Anlnamurchan, 163. 
Lorrha, St Rnadhui of, 186. 
Liua, church of St. Kesaog at, 213. 
Lybster in Resj, Caithneaa, chorch uf, 

82. 
Luieuil, monastery of, founded, 163. 
Uacadam, W. Ivison, analysis of bronze 

contlng of im iron hell by, ISI. 
MBcDuman, the Gospels of, 164. 
MacKennelh, Malcolm, grant of Uods 

by, to the monaatery of Deer, 13fi. 
MncLnisrs, Abbot of Innismurry, 90. 
MacleinuiBch, Abbot of Kingarth, 112. 
MacUnelbride, Malcolm, mormser of 

Horsy, 136. 
MncRobattaighs, the hereditary keepers 

of the Cathach, 148. 
Mannscript, copy by DorbeuB, of Adam- 

nan'a Life of St. Columbo, 139. 
Uuiuscripts, Celtic, dncription of, 130. 
Cel^c, pnwenred on the Continent, 

1E6. 
Mar, Ruadri, mormaer of, ISfl. 
Matadin, the Brehon, 186. 
Melglo, Life of St R^olua written al, 

136. 
MeDmulr, St Aidan'i well at 193. 

St Comb's well at 193. 

Methlick, St. Devenick's well at, 193, 
HioMch of Caimech, tlie camdach of 

the, 146. 
Miasal, ancient Celtic, at Dmmmond 

Ciatlo, 212. 

thaSlowe, 14S, 

of Bohbio, 163. 

Holing, the Book of, a manniciipt in 

Trinity College Library, Dublin, 132. 
Honiuterboice, cross ut, 41. 

roand lower of, 61, 

Monasteries, Celtic, pecaliaritlea la tlie 

erganisation of, 232. 
• of tbe Scots on ths Continent, IS4. 



Uonaatidam, early Celtie, mllibUT 
featurts of, 61. 

Monkwearmonth, chnrch of, EG. 

Monuments, ancient, Bill for the pre- 
servation of, 9. 

— — the proper body to be entniatod 
with the protection of, in Scotland, 
10. 

Monymuali, the Culdeeso^ ]34. 

Celtic Reliquary preaerved at, 247. 

John oi; 243. 

Malcolm of, made hereditary keeper 

of the Brechennoch of St Colnmbs, 
242. 



., 173. 

MargBict, Connteas of, 211. 

Mormaers of Buchan, names of, in ths 

Book of Deer, 134, 135. 

of Mar, 136. 

of Moray, 1S6. 

Mortlach, St. Moluag's well al, 193. 
Mulhollsud, family of, keepers of St 

PatHck'B Belt, 203, 201. 
Muredach, cross of, at Monasterboice, 

4L 
Museum, National, of tbe onUqnitiea of 

Scotland, 13. 
British, tmsteea of, to be made 

Coramiaaioners for preservation of 



Uuthil, commemoration of St Patrick'* 

feirtival at, 197. 
St Patrick's waU at, 193. 

Nkotam, Bishop of Aberdeen, 136. 
King, foundntion of Chnrch at 

Abernethy hy, 61. 
Nendmm, St Mochee's chnrch at, 79. 
Noe, Abbot of Eiugarlh, 112. 
Northmen, plunder of chorotiM bf, 

60, 61. 

Dsien, 234, 

Flaherty, 78. 
O'Donuel, Magnns, numuscripta of 9L 

Columba, collected by, 145. 
O'Lochlan, Donald, maker of the ohtilia 

of St Patrick's Ball, 203. 
Oilen-Tsenach, ecclBiiasUcol tettlemant 

of St Benicb in, 90. 
Old Meldrum, St Nathalan'a well at, 

193. 
Oransay, lale, offPortnohaTBD, Iilaj, W. 
Oratory, distiaction between the (Btnu 

chsrck, cha]i«l, anil, 73. 
Oidnanoe Borvey of Sootlond, 14. 



Oaths taken on bella and c 
237, 2; 



Orkatj, cliitrchea dedicated to St. 

Columbft in, 101. 

Clupcelled cbnrabes of, 31, 60. 

circnUr church in, 29. 

BL Connac's visit to, 104, 172. 

Hrat NorwegUn church in, 171. 

ud Sbetluid, louatre itone hnild- 

iiiga ot pre-Christiin times in, 125. 
On»taeatat[[>ii of the doorway of Btechin 

ToWBf, 40, 41, 

Of Celtic n)iuingcript% 1E7. 

of btllianilcrocien, 1S7, S03,SS1. 

Orphir, circular charch of, 2B. 
Oewsld, King of Northuaibria, U9. 



Peeblea, 8t Kentlgem's veli at, 183. 
Peniuuiolt, St. Kciitigem'a well ut, 193. 
Pict, Bede the, monnuer of Buchan, 

134. 
Plluter- bnttiesBea on early churches, 

109. 
Pottnaheren, in Iilay, SG. 
Preetonkirk, St Baldrad's well at, 193. 
FialtOTDr3uCoIuiDba.ca11edthcCsthach, 

deecriptlon of the, 117. 



216. 



I, the, or crosier of SI. Fillun, 



St. Adsmnan, hell of, kt Inah, 19S. 

well* of. 193. 

St. Aedan or lloeiloc of FcrQH, 21S. 

well of, at Uenmuir, 193. 

St. Andrev), cburch of SL Bt^olna at, 

82. 
Bishop Fothad's Goipels, preserred 

at, lis. 
St. Baldred's well at Preitankirk, 193. 
St. Blaue'a church. Bate, 111. 
"'. Brendui, legend of his tevea years' 

voyage, 177. 

— chorchBg dedicatod to, 177. 

— church of, in St. Kilda, 119. 
St Bride's wells, 193. 

BL Brigid, cuning stone of, S8. 

St Caemhlac, hjmn of, 163. 

St Carui's well at Dnimlithie. 193. 

St Cntald, patron of TarenlDin, 162. 

St Coiman MacDuach, chnrch of, 92. 

St Coloian's well at Killeani, 193. 

St. Columbs, niouaatery of, at Dcrry, 78. 

island named after, 69. 

- — - chapel of, in St. Congnn'a pariah, 

in the Sndreys, 67. 
chnrcb of, at Locb ColnmciUs, 

Shye, 63. 

~ if bia baaishfnDnt 

rejec 



I, 90. 



Rath orcashel snrroaDding a church, 77. 

of Dundeaert, and ita charch, 79. 

of Kilbnnnon, 77. 

Erran, St. Fillaii of, 190. 

Rathmuriell, St Murtel'a weU at, 193. 
Bavenoa, hell towen at, 60. 
Reichenau, or Aogata DiTet, monaateiy 

of, 139. 
Rellqaary, Celtic, preserved at Mony. 

musk, 217. 

Iriah, (onnd in the Shannon, 34S. 

praarrvad at Copenhageo, 218. 

Rheinao, niouaatery of, 139. 
RogDvald, Earl, founder of St Uaguua's 

cathedral, 29. 
Bona, North, Teatnpull Ronan on. 73, B7. 
deecrlption ot eccleaiastlcal re- 

Ronain. abhut of Kingarth, 112. 
Ronaldaay, North, eicavatioua fay t>r. 

Tnlll in, 173. 
Ronnel bell, the, of Blmie, 178. 
Roo<l, Uw bUck, of HcotlBDd, 211. 
Ruadri, mormaer ot Mar, 136. 



St. AnAWiAK, church of Dull dedicated 
cbunhes dadicaind tO| IML 



ilclications in Orkney to, 101. 
-^— church of. In St. KUda, US. 

the hooka of. 137. 

copy of the Ufe of, by Adanman, 

diacOTered at Scbatrbaosen, 139. 

the croaier of, 2*0. 

the paalter of, 117, 210, 213. 

— the Brecbennocb of, 2*2. 

— wells of, 193. 
UM of bell, by, 205. 

cualom of wearing white on the 

tertival of. 197. 
legend ol the foundation of tba 

monastery of Deer by, 131. 
and Droatan, grants of landi ti;^ 

for the monastery of Deer, 136. 
St Colombanui, founder of Luien and 

Bobbio, 1S2. 
use of lironie veaaels in the larvlco 

of theilUrby, 176. 
St Comgall, hymn of. 163. 
8t Congan, churches dedicated to, \S9. 

pariah of, iu the Budivy*, 67. 

St Cormac, vayagea of, 1*2. 

TiBit to Orfcueyof. 104, 171 

St Culhbert'i monastary in the Island 

of Fame, 86, 125. 

retirement of, to Dull, 1*9. 

St Deonan (w St. AdanmaD). 196. 
at Uerailck'a wall, at MathUck, 1S8. 



St. DonaiLTi of Vigg, 190, 193. 

crosier of, 228. 

St. Donniit, bishop, of Lapice, 162. 
St, Dmstau, flnit abbot of Deer, 135. 
St. Dutbu:, b«11 of, Bt Tain, SIS. 
St. Enoch, B corruption of 8l Tlieaew, 

210. 
St. Eonan. (Sfe St Adamoui.] 
Bt. Etban's well at Burgheod, IBS. 
SL Fsolan. (SwSt. RlUn.) 
8t Fechin's church »t Foro, 88. 
well of, near Cong ; cimiiig Etone 

at, S8. 

well of, at St Vigeans, 183. 

St. Fergus's well at aUmmia, ISS. 

crosier of, 226. 

St. FUlan, comtHemoraUan of, tn Ire- 
land and Scotland, 190. 

of Qliiiiiiochsrt, the boll of, 186. 

pool of, euperstitlona pracUces at, 

192. 

wells 0^ 1S3. 

crosiOTof, 218. 

8L l^uan of An] Fionain, 19S. 
— — beU of, at Eilan Finan, IBS. 
timber cbtirch of, at Lindisfarne^ 

12B. 

church of, -at Clonmacnoiae, 68. 

St Rnnian of MovilJe, 147. 

St Gall, companion of Columbanus, 163. 

bell of, 2H. 

catalogue of the Librarr of the 

roonaateiy of, compiled in tbe ninth 

centorf, 156. 
St Oodebert, the beU of, at Noyon, 1 86. 
St Gormgal, hermit of Ardoileon, 86. 
St. Imie'fi well at Kilrennj', 193. 
St Kentigera, the baU 0^ 210. 

wbUs of, 183. 

croaier of, 226. 

St Eenligenia, mother of St fVlan, 

1S9. 
St Kassog, the beU of, 212. 
St. ReriD's chnrch, Olendalough, 68. 
St. Kilda, eccleaiaatlcol remains on, 119, 

pilgrima to, from Harris, 119. 

St Kilian, mannacript of the Go«peU 



a-of, 2 
St Mac Cbarmaig'i chnRb and tomb, 

110, 111. 
St Maelmbba, the beU of, 312. 

croaiBT of. 226. 

well of, at Innli Haree, 1S3. 

St Magnus, catheilrkl of, 29. 

St Mair'i well, at Belth, 193. 

St Margaret, the *acred ctoki of, 241. 

"■ '■ "■wrfl,at, 



t liarnock'B 



it AbercUrdor, 1 



Bt Hedan'i well, at AifHe 

St Meriadeo. the bell of, at Stiral, in 

Brittany, 186. 
St Uicbael'a Rock, eccleriaatical re- 

lina on, 80. 
St Mirrin'e well, at Kilsj^, 193. 
St Hochee'e chnrch at Nendmoi, 79- 
St. Mocbonna, church of, 71. 
St Uodan's well at Ardchatton, 193. 
St Molaiae, ecdesiaatical aettlelDoat ol^ 
on Imunmiirrr, 87. 

wooden atatue of, S8. 

— camdicb of the Gocpela of, 
H6. 



belln 

the croflier of, 208, 226. 

well of, at Mortlach, 193. 

St Hund, crosier of, 226. 

St Mango. (See Kentlgem.) 

St Mnriei'swell, at BathiunrielT, 198. 

St Natlialan's well, at Obi Mehlnim, 

193. 
St Ninian, the CToalw of, 226. 

wbUb of, 198. 

St Orain'a church, lale Oranaay, 6G. 
St Patrick, church of Dooaghpatiick, 

founded by, 77. 

the relics ot 199. 

shrine of the bell ot 187, 199. 

the crosier of, at Armagh, 3M. 

wall ot, at Muthil, 194. 

Goapels of, or DoBinach Aii^d, 

tbe cnmdacb o^ 148. 

h)inn of, 163. 

St. PallBdlna„called St Torannao, 210. 
St PantateoD, capiUUs ol the ahafU of, 

32. 
St. Begului, the life of, in ths gTMt 

Register of St. Andrewi, 196. 

chnrch of, at 8t Andrewi, 32: 

St Bonao of Lerenai, 114. 

St Ronaa Fionn of Idnnrooan, In 

County Down, IIG. 
St Ronan, churches dedicated to, 114. 

pool aod fair of, at Strowan, 1 8S. 

well of, at Butt of Lewis, 193. 

St Ruadhan of Lofrha, the bell of, 

186, 

ni« of belli in cnrdDg by, 205. 

St, Senan, the Clog Oir, or goUau bell 

of, 238. 

caatorr <a, on Bishop's Island, 7S. 

St Scnach e lalaud, eccleeiastioil r^ 

mains in, 90. 
St. Serf, well of, at Monderctrd, IM. 

crosier of, 228. 

the bell of, 210. 



t Tcman, tl 



P.^L T«iHi,Ootptf of St Uatthewot, 110. 

St. ThenBW, motherof St. KBDtigeni,210. 
St. Thewnan [tee 8t. Adunnao), 1B6. 
St ToTBimui, the voyager, 210, 
Bt. VigeiiDi, cliurcb of; dedicated to SL 

pKhin, 87. 
St. Wallocb's well, 164. 
Bnndii, iilund of, dedicBtion to Adam- 

u&D in, 196. 
S**eraugh, Birwj, eiciTfttioiu bj Hr. 

Fsrrer H, 167. 
SchafffaatiMn, nuniueript Life of SL Cal- 

nmbs diacoiered at, 130. 
Sootia, udentlf applied to IreUnd, 74. 
Sootlaad, matetiali for the uch*!olaKy 

of, 7. 
tlie antlqaitiw oi; differ from those 

of other coantriei, 9. 
method of ioTBatlgatiug the atorf 

of humim progreu in, 17. 
three (ges of alone, bronze, and 

iron in, 19. 

Roman ocenpatloo of, 20. 

ordaancB survey of, 24. 

— — ecclesiastical topography of, 26. 
Scota, Biouaateriea of the, on the Con- 
tinent, 162, 164. 
Soott, Sir Gilbert, on the eharch of St. 

R<«;uliu, 32. 
Seachiu Mor, mc»«or to on abliac;^ 

defined in the, 182. 
Sepnlchre, church of the holy, iniitationa 

0(30. 
Shrine of St Fatrick'i bell, 200. 

of the Onthrie bell, 209. 

BhatUnd, chaocelled churchea of, 31. 
chnnAea with round tower* at- 
tached, in, ee. 
Skeaboit In Skye, chonh at, 68. 
akelllg Mhichel, and its ecclesiasUcal 

Slane, roond tower of; 51. 
Smiths, 3L Patrick's three, 199. 
Spey, the river, wicker- wgrk boati 
eoTered with hide uaed in last 



SplnninK lucceaeion of type* of Instm- 

menta nnd in, 31. 

wboTli for, 123. 

Staigne Fort, 81. 

Stirimg, St. NlQion'* irell at, 193. 

Stone age in ScctlaDd, 18. 

characlerirtiee of the, 28. 

81oDeiniplemanta,un>cieiitlHc collections 

of. 10. 
Stowe-miual, the comdarh of the^ 148. 
Btrowan, in Stratbeam, the Ixll of, 183, 
Stnan, In Athole, the hell of. 188. 
St. FiUao'e >eU at, 193. 



Snle-SkerfTi the deacHptiDii ol aceled- 

aatical remains on, 117. 
Swearing on tainta' relics, 234, 337, 

238. 
Symbols of the four eroogeliilsi 1 44. 



198. 

Tara, judgment of 9t, Eoadhnn on, 205. 
Taaailo, Duke, gift of a Imnie chaliw 

by, 177. 
Teampoll Beannacbadb nu Ellean Uor, 

Flannsn Islsa, 121. 

Cennanach, 73. 

. Cholumcille, Benbecala, 66. 

Mochoarog, 68. 

na-h-anuai(, Harris, 182. 

nam Manach, Nortli Itona, 118. 

- — — Ronaig, In lone, 114. 

Konan, North Rona, 73, 113. 

Rooan, at Eorrapidh, In Lewis, 

114. 



u the Book 



221. 
Telach Ard, round U 
Temple, the, as represented ic 

of Ketla, 247. 
Termon Church, County Clare, 41. 
ThorBnn, Earl of Orkney, Brat ChriaUan 

chnrch erected by, 171. 
Tigh Heanaachadh, the, on Qsllon Head, 

Lewis, 119, 120. 
Timber, early cburchea conatructed of, 

125. 

urchea in. 68. 

a-Nsoimb, 

96. 

na-h-annait, in Strath. Skye, 183. 

Eonan, atDoU, 179. 

TomEnnan, at lush, 196. 
Tom-ma-Chewiig, at Callander, 212. 
Tory laland, curmgliB or wickFrwork 

bosU at, 142. 
Tower, round, of Egilsay, 34, 36. 

of Brechin, 37. 62. 

of Devenish, 40. 

Towen, round, typical form and ana 

of, 46. 



* — ■• round, degradation of the typc^ 

67. 
ronnd, ae part of the (tnictnra 

ofachnrt^h,e8. 

roond, on the Continent, M. 

round, for bells, oldcatdocQinmlalj 

BOtic* of, 58. 
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Types, indigenons and derived, 8. 

differentiation of^ 4. 

method of determination of 



the 



snccession of, 31. 

of early Chnrch atmctnre, 82, 126. 

persistency of primitive, 128. 

Tahan, bishop, Irish monastery o^ 

164. 
Turriff, Domangart, ferleighin of; 186. 

Unst, chnrch at Eirkaby, in, 61. 
chnrch at Colvidale, in, 61. 

Vbxilla, sacred, or battle ensigns of 
the Scots, 240. 

the, of St Patrick, 244. 

Vexillam of Macdonald of the Isles, 244. 
Vikings, Norwegian, in Orkney, 170. 



Walafrid Stbabo, abbot of Reichenan, 

139. 
Wearmonth, chnrch of, 84. 
Weir, church on the island of, 60. 
Well blessed by St Colnmba, 194. 
Wells, holy, list of, in ScoUand, 193. 
Whorl and spindle, 81. 
Whorls for spinning, relatiTe ages of 

specimens of; 123. 
Wooden type of chnrch stmctnre, the, 

125. 
Writing, as practised in the monastery 

at lona, 143. 
Wnrtzborgh, St. Eilian's niannscript of 

the Gospels at, 164. 

Zbuss, conclusions regarding the ancient 
Celtic language established by, 159. 



THE END. 
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Journal of British Arohsologioal Assooiation. 

'^ A few more books of this kind will do more for the ad- 
vancement of Archaeology than the numerous but isolated 
monographs with which antiquarians have hitherto satisfied 
themselves and their readers. 

" Lecture V., upon the classification of antiquities, enunciates 
some critical remarks, which every archaeologist ought to read, 
not once, but many times." 

Morning Post. 

'^ Though many profound and difficult problems are discussed, 
the method employed is so simple and clear, that all may read 
this work with advantage.'' 

TransactionB of Bristol and Gloucestershire 
ArchsBological Society. 

^* Dr. Mitchell's remarks upon the old superstitions and cus- 
toms now or lately prevailing in the remote parts of Scotland 
are of great interest ; whilst his last four lectures on civilisation 
are clearly and thoughtfully written ; and his work altogether 
forms one of the most valuable contributions to scientific and 
archaeological literature which have recently appeared." 

Celtic Magazine. 

" We have been perusing one of the most instructive, inter- 
esting, and suggestive books which it has been our lot to read 

for many a day." 

Building News. 

" The work is well printed and got up, and the illustrations 
add much to the interest of the volume. 

'^ Dr. Mitchell deserves the thanks of all archaeologists who 
desire to place the study of antiquities on a rational footing 
among other sciences." 

Aberdeen Free Press, 

"To the general reader and the thinker alike it will be 
welcome." 



